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THE CASE STATED, OF THE COMPARATIVE) 
ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE AND SMALL FARMS. 
It has been more than two years since we marked 

for re-publication the following portion of Arthur, 

Young’s interesting Agricultural Travels in France—'| 

and our attention has been again called to it, by meet- | 

ing with the opposite views of Count Chaptal, in his) 

Chimie appliquée a LV’ Agriculture—of which we have 

recently obtained the second edition (of 1829) from 

Paris, and also, the English translation published 

Boston, of which we will avail ourselves in making ex- 

tracts. The reasoning of both these writers, though of 

general application, was especially designed to apply, 
to the condition of France: and that country, before 
the revolution of 1739, presented numerous cases of the 

most striking evils, both of too large and too small di- 

visions of landed property—and since then, the greatly 

increased divisions (caused by the present legal policy 
of France,) have served to lessen or remove the for- 
mer class of evils, and to multiply the latter. Yonng’s 
work was written nearly 40 years before Chaptal’s— 
and during that eventful time, numerous changes have | 
been made in landed properties, the gencral tendency 

of all of which have been to multiply distinct farms, 
by reducing sizes. ‘The later experience enjoyed by 

Chaptal, ought to give his testimony additional value 

and importance: but this is left to the Judgement of 

the reader. We aimto present fairly both sides of this 
long disputed question, and not, at this time, to offer 
our own views. It is sufficient to say, that to some 
extent, the advocates of both sides are right, and in| 
other respects, that both are wrong. Each party views, 
as is usual, only the benefits of his own side, and the 


ronce, seen division carried to 
‘single fruit tree, standing in about ten perch of 


'e8i imate, 


‘quitrents, 
‘abounding most in Bretawne, Limosin, Berry, La 


| D rov ine eS 





cree han common. In F iasieliiins Alsace, on the 
‘Garonne, and Bearn, | found many in comiortabie 
icireumstances, such as might rather be called 
small farmers than cottagers, and in Bas Bretag- 
ne, many are reputed rich, but in general they are 
poor and miserable, much arising from the minute 

division of their little farms among all the children. 
‘In Loraine, and the part of Champagne that joins 
‘it, they are quite wretched. T have, more than 
such excess, thata 


ground, has constituted a farm, and the local situ- 


IM ation of a family decided by the possession. 


Hiring at money rent is the general practice in 
Picardy, Artois, pod of Flanders, Normandy (ex- 
cept the Pays de Caux,) Isle of France, and Pays 
de Beauce; and L found some in Bearn and about 


Navarens. Such tenures are found also in most 


parts of France, scattered among those which are 


diflerent aud predominant; but, upon a moderate 
they have not yet made their way 
through more than a sixth or seventh of the king- 
dom. 

feudal tenures.—These are fiefS granted by the 
sel@neurs of parishes, under a re servation of fines 
orieisures, services, &e.; 1 found them 
Marche, &e. where they spread through whole 
; but they are scattered very much in 
every part of the kingdom. About Verson, Va- 
tan, &c. in Berry they complained so heavily of 
these burthens, that the mode of le vying and en- 
forcing them must constitute much of the evil; 
ithey are every Where much more burthensome 
than apparent, from the amount which [ attribute 
to that circumstance. Legal adjudications, they 
assert, are very severe against the tenant, in favor 


evils of his opponent’s—and there are enough facts for lof the seigneur. 


either, 1f considered alone, to make outa very plausible | 
ease. In Virginia, our legal land policy prevents all 


possibility of there being much evil from farms being 
too lar: Se a a ee j\ney re nt, and re-let it in small divisions to metay- 
00 large, (or at least of their long remaining so,) an¢ 


while western lands are vacant, no proprietor will sub- 
mit to bear the evils of cultivating the smallest landed 
properties. But in avoiding these, our country has 


encountered a different evil, which possibly is not less. 
This is the frequent (and. 


than either of the former. 
from existing circumstances, compulsory) changes 
boundary lines of farms, so as to divide large farms 
into small, and then to convert the same small ones, by 
consolidating several, to large. 


ol 


From Young’s Travels in France. 


Objections to small farms.—The small properiics 
of the peasants are found every where [in France, ] 
toadegree we have no idea of in England; they are 
found in every part of the kingdom, even in those 
provinces where othertenures prevail; but in Quer- 
cy, Languedoc, the whole district of the Pyrenees 

earn, ascoign, part of Guienne, Alsace, Flan- 
ders, and Loraine, they abound to a greater de-: 


VoL. HI—Ssl 


| Bourbonnois, 


Monop oly. — This iscommonly prac tised in vari- 
ous of the provinces where me‘ayiig is known; men 
o! some substance hire great tracks of land, at a mo- 


ers, Who pay half the produce. [ heard many 
complaints of it in La Marche, Berry, Poitou, and 
Angoumois, and it is met with in other provinces; 
it appears to flow ftom the difficulties inherent in 
the metaying system, but is itself’ a mischievous 
practice, well known in [reland, where these mid- 
dle men are almost banished. 

Metayers.—'This is the tenure under which, per- 
haps, seven-eighths of the lands of France are 
held; it pervades almost every part of Sologne, 
Berry, La Marche, Limosin, Anjou, Bourgogne, 
Nevernois, Auvergne, &e. and is 
found in Bretagne, Maine, Provence, and all the 
southern counties, &e. In Champagne there are 
many at tier franc, which is the third of the pro- 
duce, butin general it is half The landlord com- 
monly finds half the cattle, and half the fe ed; and 
the metayer labor, implements, and taxes; but in 
some districts the landlord bears a share of these. 
>In Berry some are at half, some one-third, some 
one-fourth produce. In Roussillon the landlord pays 
half the taxes; and in Guienne, from Auch to 
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Fieuran, many landlords pay all. Near Aiguillon, 
on the Garrone, the meiayers furnish half the 
cattle. Near Falaise, in Normandy, I found me- 
tayers, where they should Jeast of all be locked 
for, on the farms which gentlemen keep in their 
own hands; the consequence there is, that every 
gentleman’s farm must be precisely the worst cul- 
tivated of all the neighborhood:—this disgraceliul 
circumstance needs no comment. At Nangis, in 
the Isle of france, [ met with an agreement for 
the landlord to furnish live stock, implements, har- 
ness, and taxes; the metayer found labor and his 
own capitation tax;—the landlord repaired the 


house and gates; the metayer the windows:—the | 


landlord provided seed the first year; the metayer 


the last; in the intervening years they supply half 


and half. Produce sold for money divided. Butter 
and cheese used in the metayer’s family, to any 
amount, compounded for at 5s. acow. In the Bour- 
bonnois the landlord finds all sorts of live stock, 
yet the metayer sells, changes, and buys at his 
will; the steward keeping an account of these mu- 


tations, for the landlord has half the product of 


sales, and pays half the purchases. The tenant 


carts the landlord’s hall of the corn to the barn of 


the chateau, and comes again to take the straw; 
the consequences of this absurd system, are stri- 
king; land which in England would let at 10s. pay 
about 2s. 6d. for both land and live stock. 

At the first blush, the great disadvantage of the 
metaying system is to Jandlords; but on a nearer 
examination, the tenants are found in the lowest 
state of poverty, and some of them in misery. At 
Vatan, in Berry, I was assured, that the metayers 
almost every year borrowed their bread of the 
landlord before the harvest came round, yet hardly 
worth borrowing, for it was made of rye and bar- 
ley mixed; I tasted enough of it to pity sincerely 
the poor people; but no common person there eats 
wheaten bread; with all this misery among the 
farmers the landlord’s situation may be estimated 
by the rents he receives. At Salbris, in Sologne, 
for a sheep-walk that feeds 700 sheep, and 200 
English acres of other land, paid the landlord, for 
his half, about £33 sterling; the whole rent, for 
land and stock too, did not, therefore amount to Is. 
per head on the sheep! In Limosin the metayers 
are considered as little better than menial servants, 
removeable at pleasure, and obliged to conform 
in all things to the will of the landlords; it is com- 
monly computed that half the tenantry are deeply 


in debtto the proprietor, so that he is often obligex 
to turn them off with the loss of these debts, in 
order to save his land from running waste. 

In all the modes of occupying land, the great 
evil is the smallness of firms. ‘There are large 
ones in Picardy the Isle of France, the Pays de 
Beauce, Artois, and Normandy: but, in the rest of 
the kingdom, such are not general. The division 
of the farms and population is so great, that the 
misery flowing from it is in many places extreme; 
the idleness of the people is seen the moment you 
enter a town on market-day; the swarms of peo- 
ile are incredible. At Landervisiau, in Bretagne, 
i saw a man who walked seven miles to bring two 
chickens, which would not sell for 24 sous the cou- 
ple,as he told me himself? At Avranches men atten- 
ding each a horse, with a pannier load of'sea ooze, 
not more than four bushels. Near Isenheim, in 
Alsace, a rich country, women, in the midst of’ har- 
vest, Where their labor is nearly as valuable as that 


— 


of men, reaping grass by the road side to carry 
home to their cows. 


Observations. 


Three material questions obviously arise; Ist, the 
inconveniencies of metaying, and the advantages 
of the tenure at a money rent; 2d, the size of 
iarms; 3d, how far small properties are beneficial. 

Metayers.—This subject may be easily des- 
patched; for there is not one word to be said in fa- 
vor of the practice, and a thousand arguments that 
;inight be used against it. ‘The hard plea of ne- 
cessity can alone be urged in its favor; the poverty 
of the farmers being so great, that the landlord 
must stock the farm, or it could not be stocked at 
vall: this is a most cruel burthen to a proprietor, 
who is thus obliged to run much of the hazard of 

larmingin the most dangerous of all methods, that 
of trasting his property absolutely in the hands of 
| people who are generally ignorant, many careless, 
and some undoubtedly wicked. Among some 
gentlemen I personally knew, I was acquainted 
with one at Bagnere de Luchon, who was obliged 
io sell his estate, because he was unable to restock 
it, the sheep having all died of epidemical distem- 
pers; proceeding, doubtless, from the execrable 
methods of the metayers cramming them into 
stables as hot as stoves, on reeking dunghills; and 
then, in the common custom of the kingdom, 
shutting every hole and crack that could let in air. 
In this most miserable of all the modes of Jetting 
‘land, after running the hazard of such losses, fatal 
in many instances, the defrauded landlord receives 
-acontemptible rent;—the farmer is in the lowest 
state of poverty;—the land is miserably cultivated; 
and the nation suffers as severely as the parties 
themselves. It is a curious question how this 
practice came to be exploded in Picardy, Norman- 
dy, and the Isle of France. The wealth of great 
cities will effect something, but not much; for Bour- 
‘deaux, Marseilles, and, above all, Lyons and 
Nantes, have done nothing in this respect; yet 
they are to be classed among the richest cities in 

Europe, and far beyond Rouen, Abbeville, Amiens, 

&e. And were we to ascribe it to the nearer VI- 

cinity of the capital, why has not the same cause 
‘established a good husbandry, as well as rents 
paid in money? The fact, however, is certain, that 
those provinces, with Artois and Flanders, In 
which we should not be surprised at any variation, 

as they were conquered from a free country, com- 

paratively speaking, are the only ones in the king- 
dom where this beneficial practice generally pre- 
Vails. It is found, indeed, in a scattered and irreg- 
ular manner elsewhere, but not established as In 
those provinces. That the poverty of the tenan- 
try, which has given rise to this mischievous prac- 
tice, has arisen trom the principles of an arbitrary 
| government, cannot be doubted. Heavy taxes on 
the farmers, from which the nobility and clergy are 
exempt; and those taxes levied arbitrarily, at the 
will of the intendant and his subdelegués, have 
been suflicient to impoverish the lower classes 
One would natura!ly have supposed, from the gross 
‘abuses and cruelty of this method of taxation, 
|that the object in view were as much to keep the 
| people poor, as to make the king rich. As the 
taille was professedly levied in proportion to every, 
‘one’s substance, it had the mischievous effect o 
call equal land taxes, when levied even wiih hon- 
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esty; for a farmer's profit—his success—his me- 
rit, was taxed exactly in proportion to the quan- 
tum; a sure method of putting a period to the ex- 
istence of either profit, success, or merit. ‘The 
farmers are really poor, or apparently poor, since a 
300 man will affect poverty to escape the arbitrary 

ise of a tax, which professes to be in proportion to 
his power of bearing it: hence poor cattle, poor 
implements, and poor dung-hills, even on the farms 
of men who could afford the best. W hat a ruin- 
ous and detestable system, and how surely calcu- 
Jate ‘d to siop the current of the wealth of the sove- 
reign, as well as of his people! What man of com- 
mon sense and feeling, can lament the fall of the 
government that conducted itself on such princi- 
ples? And who can justly condemn the people for | 
their violence, in wresting from the nobihty and 
clergy those privileges and distine tions, which 
they had used so unworthily, to the ro and 
ruin of all the inierior classes? These taxes, united 
with the burthensome and odious feudal richts | 
and impositions of the scigneurs, prevented all in- 
vestment of capital, which could not be removed 
at pleasure, from the land: the evil was not so much 
a general want of capital in the kingdom, as an 
apprehension of fixing it on land, where it would 
of necessity be exposed to the rapine of regal and 
noble harpies; that this was the fact, we find from 
the case of the rich grazing districts of Normandy, 
where no want of capital was heard of} yet such 
lands demand a larger sum to stock than any 
other; a sum equal to ) the amplest improvement of'| 
the poorest and most difficult soils. Why then | 
should not a proper stock be found on arable as 
well as on pasture lands? For un obvious reason; 
the capital invested in fat oxen and sheep is re- 
moveable at asmoment’s warning; and, being ev- | 
ery year renewed, the grazier has an annual op- | 
portunity of withdrawing from business; he has 
consequently a sort of independence, er a un- 
known to an arable farmer, who has the least idea 
of improving his land, or of keeping a proper 
stock of implements and manure. The knowledge 
of this circumstance keeps the tyrants in order, and 
makes them tender in impositions, which being | 
evaded, would leave the most valuable land in the | 
kingdom without the means of being rendered | 
productive. Warmly as one must congratulate | 
human feelings, upon a nation’s throwing off the | 
yoke of such ‘detestable burthens, we cannot but 
regret and condemn the idea of those visionary, | 
systematic, pse ido politicians, the w@conomistes, 





ee 


good government and eased of tythes, presently 
grow Tich, and, in all probability, would, for the 
most part, free arencae es from the debt in twen- 
ty-five or thirty years; and, with good husbandry, 
even in a single vi ase of twenty-one years; but 
with their present wretched systems of cropping, 
and deficiency of cattle and sheep, they would be 
a century eflecting it. If a landlord could not, or 
would not, farm himself, the next method would 
be, to let live stock and Jand at a money rent, tor 
twenty-one years, the tenant, at the expiration, 
paying him in money the original value of the live 
— and subject to all hazard and losses. ‘There 

‘an be no doubt but such a system, with a good 
sae of taxation and freedom trom tythes, would 


‘enable the metayer in that term to become at least 


capable of carrying on his business, without any 
assistance in future from his landlord. 
* * * *% * 

Size of Farms.—I have treated at large of this 
subject in my tours through England, and in the 
Annals of Agriculture, vol. vii. p. 510; at present, 
therefore, [ shall briefly touch upon some cireum- 
stances more peculiarly arising from the husbandry 
of France. I shall begin by asserting, with confi- 
dence, that I never saw a single instance of good 
husbandry on asmail farm, except on soils of the 
greatest fertility. Hlanders is always an vg 
tion; on that ric h, deep, and putrid soil, in the ex 
uberant plain of Alsace, and in the deep and fer- 
tile borders of the Garonne, the land is so good, 
that it must be perversity alone that can contrive 
very bad husbandry; but on all inferior soils, that 
is to say, through nine-tenths of the kingdom, and 
in some instances even on very rich land, as, for 
instance, in Normandy, the husbandry is execra- 
ble. I may farther observe, that whenever bad 


/management is found in those rich and well culti- 


vated districts, it is sure to be found onemall farms. 
When, therefore, I observed in many cahiers of 
the three orders, a demand to limit the size of 
farms, and great panegyricks on small ones, I 
could not but conclude, that the townsmen who 
drew up those instructions knew nothing of the 
practice of agriculture, except the vulgar errors 
Which float in every country upon that subject.* 
This inquiry is of so much importance to every 
nation, that it ought to depend as much as possi- 
ble on facts, and of course to be handled by those 
only who practice agriculture as well as under- 
stand it. ‘The following questions naturally arise. 
'Is it the gross produce “of husbandry that should 


which has so infected the National Assembly, us chiefly be considered? Or the greatest produce 
to allow the proposal even to be received, of lay- | that can be carried to market? Or isit the net pro- 
ing a pro; vortional land-tax of thirteen million ster- | fit? Should the populousness arising from cultiva- 





line. This the present democratic principles will 
certainly keep proportional, since it is the wealthy 
who can alone i improve; and the poor, with power 
in their hands, will always take care to tax the 
improvements of the rich. If this new system be 
not guarded with clauses, of which no trace ap- 
pears at present, the agriculture of the kingdom 
will no more be able to raise its head, than under 
the old system. But this is not the place to dis- 
cuss that important question. In regard to the 
best means of remedying the evils of metaying, 
they certainly consist in “the proprietor’s farming 
his own lands till improved, and then letting them 
at a money rent, without the stock, if he can find 
farmers to hire; ‘but if not, lending the stock at in- 
terest. Thus favored, the farmers would, under a 





tion be the guide?) Or should the ease and happi- 

ness of the cultivators be only had in view? These 
questions might be multiplied, but they are sufli- 
cient for unfolding the inquiry. It will probably 
be found, that no one point is singly to be attended 
to, but an aggregate of all, in due proportions. 

The gree produce cannot be alone considered, 
for this simple reason, that so many hands may be 
employed to raise the largest, as to afford none for 
market; in which case there could be no towns, no 

manufactures, but merely domestic ones; no army, 
no navy, no shipping. Such an arrangement, 





* Cahier de Dourdon, p. 17, Crep 


p- 5—Estampes, 
p- 27,—Paris, p. 41.—Provins and 


Mantesosux, p. 51 
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‘hough perfectly consistent with the Count de | There is nothing strange in the bad husbandry go 
Mirateau’s system, of an equal dispersion of a | common on little farms; by which [ mean such asare 
people over their whole territory, is yet so truly | under 100 arpents, and even from 100 to 200; those 
visionary, that it does not demand a moment's at- | proportions between the stock and labor, and the 
tention. land, by which practical men will understand 
The net profit of husbandry cannot nossibly be | what I mean, are ou such farms unfavorable. The 
the guide, because the most uncultivated spots | man ispoor; and no poor farmer can make those 
may be attended with a greater net profit on the | exertions that are demanded for good husbandry ;* 
capital employed, than the richest gardens; as a | and his poverty is necessarily in proportion to the 
mere warren, sheep-walk, &c. smallness of his farm, The profit of a large farm 
Populousness cannot be a safe guide in the in- | supports the farmer and his family, and leaves a 
quiry, because if it be alone atiended to, it infalli- | surplus which may be laid out in improvements; 
bly destroys itself by excess of misery. ‘There | that of a small tract of Jand will do no more than 
can be no merit in any system that breeds people | support the farmer, and leaves nothing for im- 
to starve; food and employment (towns) must, | provements. With the latter the horses are more 
therefore, be in-view as well as people. /numerous than with the former, and in a propor- 
The ease and happiness of cultivators alone | tion that abridges much of the profit. ‘The divi- 
cannot be our guide, because they may be easier | sion of labor, which in every pursuit of industry 
and happier in the midst of a howling desert, than | gives skill and despatch, cannot indeed take place 
in the gardens of Montreuil. on the greatest farms in the degree in which it is 
[ am not absolutely satisfied with the greatest | found in manufactures; but upon small farms it 
produce that can be carried to market, but it comes | does not take place at all:—the same man, by 
infinitely nearer to the truth than any of the rest; | turns, applies to every work of the farm; upon the 
it includes a considerable gross produce; it implies | larger occupation there are ploughmen, thrashers, 
a great net profit; and indicates, exactly in propor- hedgers, shepherds, cow-herds, ox-herns, hog- 
tion to its amount, that populousness which is | herds, lime burners, drainers, and irrigators:—this 
found in towns, and that which ought to depend | circumstance is of considerable importance, and 
on manufactures; it secures the ease of the culti- | decides that every work will be better performed 
vating classes; it enables the farmer to employ | ona large than on asmall farm; one of the greatest 
much labor, and, what is of more consequence, to | engines of good husbandry, a sheepfold, is either 
pay it well. to be found on a large farm only, or at an expense 
his leading proposition, being thus far satisfic- | of labor which destroys the profit. It has often 
torily ascertained, on comparison with the others, | been urged, that smal] farms are greater nurseries 
we are able to determine that that size of farms is | of population, in many instances this is the case, 
most beneficial, in general, which secures the | and they are ofien pernicious exactly in that pro- 
greatest produce in the market; or, in other words, | portion; prolific in misery; and breeding mouths 
converted into money. Now, in order thus to! without yielding a produce to feed them. In 
command a great surplus, above what is consum- | France, population: outstripping the demand, isa 
ed by men and their families employed or depend- | public nuisance, and ought to be carefully discour- 
ing on the cultivation, every species of good hus- | aged; but of this fact, glaring through the whole 
bandry must be exerted. Lands already in culture kingdom, more in another chapter. ‘The farms I 
must be kept improving; great stocks of cattle and | should prefer in France would be 250 to 350 acres 
sheep supported; every sort of manure that can upon rich soils; and 400 to 600 upon poorer ones. 
be procured used plentifully; draining, irrigating, © England has made, upon the whole, a much 
folding, hoeing, marling, claying, liming, inclosing, | greater progress in agriculture than any other 
all must be exerted with activity and vigor:—no | country in Europe; and great farms have abso- 
scrap of waste land left in a neglected state:—all | !utely done the whole: insomuch, that we have 
improved; all pushing forward towards per ection; | not a capital improvement that is ever found on a 
and the farmer encouraged, by the profit of his un- small one. Let foreigners—let the Count de 
dertakings, to invest his savings in fresh exertions, Hertzberg? come to England and view our hus- 
that he may receive that compound interest so 
practicable for the good farmer. The sized farm | —-——— ; 
that best effects all these works, will certainly car- | 
ry to market the greatest surplus produce. I have | farmers becomes fatal to agriculture.” Essai sur I’ elat 
attended, with great care and impartiality, to the | de la culture Belgique, 8vo. 1784, p. 7. Who can won- 
result of this inquiry throughout the kingdom; | der at akingdom being ill cultivated, that abounds with 
~ — in many provinces the husbandry is so | such politicians? ; 
infamously bad, as to yield a choice only of evils,| 4 -y., ‘ee 2 ae 
yet I may safely assert, that on farms of 300 to dk t : nat oe sig Ra co of his discourses to the 
600 acres it is infinitely better than on little ones. | - cademy of Berlin, *Cest le principe que le cultiva- 
7™ : S;|teur Anglois Young soutient, dans son Arithmetique 
and supplies the market with a produce beyond | Politique, sur lutilité des grandes sermes. M. Young 
all comparison superior. But by farms | meanal- | parfit avoir tort A Pegard d'un gouvernement republi- 
ways occupations, and by no means such as are | cain tel que celui de ia Grande Bretagne, quia plus be- 
hired by middle men to re-let to little metayers.* | soin qu’un autre dune grande population.” Here, a3 
— = ———-—_-_______. | in many instances, it is supposed, that large farms are 
aeyerareanuncons al wrtcheily pr chs "Mra, 1 paula, teeing het pa, 
: ° bh s Ss. as l F any reas 
of tenants, who obtain not only the land, but the stock, ‘to make us believe, that the tay ch dle farm 
seed, &c. from the tandlord, and pay half the produce, ic 


’ Aue consumed in a town, does not imply a population pro- 
as rent. Their system of tillage was generally of the | portioned to its — as well as the produce of a 


worst kind, and the rent as high as sueh tillage could | S™all farm, which is consumed by the people that raise 
° S . > - . ee . t J a ‘ 
possibly pay. Ep. Farm. Rea. ‘it? As population is in proportion to food, those who 








* “Wealth,” says a French writer, “in the hands of 
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bandry:—let me have the honor of showing him 
that of our large farms, and then let Dr. Price 
conduct him to that of our small ones: when he 
has viewed both, he will find no difficulty in draw- 
ing conclusions very different from those which he 
has hitherto patronized. We have in England 
brought to perfection the management of inclosing, 
marling, claying, and every species of manuring. 
We have made great advances in irrigation; and 
should, perhaps. have equalled Lombardy, if the 
liberty of the people would have allowed as ready 
a trespass on private property. We have carried 
the breeding of cattle and sheep to a greater per- 
fection, than any country in the world ever vet ex- 
perienced. e have, in our best managed dis- 
tricts, banished fallows: and, what is the great glo- 
ry of our island, the best husbandry is found on our 
poorest soils. Let me demand, of the advocates 
for small farms, where the little farmer is to be 
found who will cover his whole farm with marl, at 
the rate of 100 to 150 tons per acre? who will drain 
all his land at the expense of two or three pounds 
an acre? who will pay a heavy price for the ma- 
nure of towns, and convey it thirty miles by land 
carriage? who will float his meadows at the ex- 
pense of £5 per acre? who, to improve the breed 


of his sheep, will give 1000 guineas for the use of 


a single ram for a single season? who will give 25 
guineas per cow for being covered by a fine bull? 
who will send across the kingdom to distant pro- 
vinces for new implements, and for men to use 


them? who employ and pay men for residing in| 


provinces, where practices are found which they 
want to introduce on their farms? At the very 
mention of such exertions, common in England, 
what mind can be so perversely framed as to ima- 
gine, for a single moment, that SUCH THINGs are 
to be effected by Little farmers? Deduct from agri- 
culture all the practices that have made it flourish- 
ing in this island, and you have precisely the man- 
agement of small farms. 

‘The false ideas, at present so common in France, 


are the more surprising, as no language abounds, | 
with juster sentiments on many of these questions | 
There | 


of political economy than the French. 
cannot be juster, truer, or more opposite remarks 
on the advantage of great farms and rich farmers, 
than in the Encyclopedia.* Nor can any one 
write better on the subject than M. Delegorgue.t 


Arteis, he observes, was universally under two | 


crops and a fallow; but changed to a crop every 
year, by the old customs being abolished. So 


beneficial an alteration, not common in France, | 


was founded on many and expensive experiments, 
which could be established only by means of the 
manures gained from large flocks and herds. By 


—,. 





urge that great farms are injurious, should show that 


small ones raise a greater quantity; that is, are better 


cultivated; surely the assertion implies too gross an ab- 
surdity to be ventured. Frederic, who attained the ti- 
tle of Great, on account of his superior skill in the arts 
of slaughtering men, was, on military principles a friend 
to breeding them,—‘*confiderant que le nombre des 
habitants fait la richesse des souverains on trouva’”— 
Ke. QOcuvre de Fred. I. Tom. v. p. 146. 


* Tom. 7, p. 821. Folio. 


+ Mem, sur cette question: Est-il utile en Artois de 
Diviser les Fermes? 1786, p. 7. 





whom was this change effected? by little farmers, 
who can hardly effect their own support?) Assur- 
edly not. He further observes, that some parts of 
Artois are divided for the sake of a higher rent, 
and cattle are there sensibly decreased; also, that 
a country laborer is much happier than a little 
farmer. And I give him no slight credit for his 
observation, that little farmers are not able to keep 
their corn; and that all monopolies are in conse- 
quence of them; implying, that great farmers 
keeping back their corn Is beneficial; but monopo- 
lies are equally beneficial, and tend as advantage- 
ously to remedy the evils that flow from little far- 
|mers being in too great a hurry to sell. 

| But however clearly [ may be convinced of the 
‘infinite supenority of large farms, and that no 
country can ever be highly improved, by means of 
ismall ones, yet | am very far from recommending 
any laws or regulations to enforce the union ot’ 
several. 1 contend for nothing but freedom; and 
for the rejection of those absurd and preposterous 
demands. in some of the French cahiers tor laws 
against such an union. And let me add, that little 
attention should be paid to those writers and politi- 
cians, who under despotic governments, are so 
strenuous for a great population, as to be blind to 
much superior objects; who see nothing in the 
| propagation of mankind but the means of increa- 
sing soldiers; who admire small farms as the nur- 
series of slaves—and think it a worthy object of 
policy to breed men to misery, that they may be 
inlisted, or starve. Such sentiments may be con- 
genial with the keen atmosphere of German des- 
| potism; but that they should find their way into a 
nation, whose prospectsare cheered by the brighter 
beams of new-born liberty, is a contradiction to 
that general felicity which ought to flow from free- 
‘dom. Much too populous to be happy, France 
‘should seek the means of feeding the numbers 
| which she hath, instead of breeding more to share 
a too scanty pittance. | 








Small properties. —In the preceding observations, 
I have had rented farms only in view; but there is 
another sort which abounds in almost every part 
of France, of which we cannot form an idea from 
what we see in Kngland—I mean smail proper- 
ties; that is, little farms, belonging to those who 
cultivate them. ‘The number is so great, that I 
am inclined to suppose more than one-third of the 
kingdom occupied by them. Before T travelled, I 
conceived that small farms, in property, were very 
susceptible of good cultivation; and that the oceu- 
pier of such, having no rent to pay, might be suf- 
ficiently at his ease to work improvements, and 
‘carry on a vigorous husbandry; but what I have 
seenin France, has greatly lessened my good opin- 
ionof them. In Flanders, I saw excellent hus- 
| bandry on properties of 30 to 100 acres; but we 
seldom find here such small patches of’ property, as 
| are common in other provinces. In Alsace, and on 
| the Garonne, that is, on soils of such exuberant 
fertility as to demand no exertions, some smal} pro- 
| perties also are well cultivated. In Bearn, I passed 
‘through a region of little farms, whose appear- 
| ance, neatness, ease, and happiness, charmed me; 
it was what property alone could, on a small scale, 
eflect; but these were by no means contemptibly 
small, they are as I judged by the distance from 
‘house to house, from 40 to 80 acres. Except these, 
‘and a very few other intances, [ saw nothing re- 
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spectable on small properties, except a most unre- 
mitting industry. Indeed, it is necessary to im- 
press on the reader's mind, that though the hus- 
bandry I met wi h, in a great variety of instances 
on little properties, was as bad as can well be con- 
ceived, yet the industry of the possessors was so 
conspicuous, and so meritorious, that no commen- 
dations would be too great forit. It was sufficient 
to prove, that the property in land is, of all others, 
the most active insti@ator to severe aad incessant 
labor. And this truthjis of such foree and extent, 
that I know no way so sure of carrying tillage to a 
mountain-top, as by permitting the adjoining villa- 
gers to acquire it in property; in fact, we see that, 
in the mountains of Languedoc, &c. they have 
conveyed earth in baskets, on their backs, to form 
a soil where nature had denied it. Another cir- 
cumstance attending small properties, is the in- 
crease of population; but what may be advantage- 
ous to other countries, may be a misfortune to 
France. 


was of different sentiments; with great good sense 
and deep reflection he declares, that that culture 
does not most favor population which employs 
most hands;* ‘c’est a bien des égards un prejugé 
de croire, que plus la culture occupe d’hommes 
plus elle est favorable a la population;” meaning, 
that the surplus of product carried to market is as 
‘favorable to population, by feeding towns, as if 
eaten on the fields that produced it, ainsi plus [ 
industrie & la richesse des entre preneurs de la cul- 
ture épargne de travail hommes, plus la culture 
| fournit @ la subsistance d’autres hommes. Another 
deputy, high in general estimation, and at the 
‘head of the committee of finances, asserts, that 
the greatest possible division of land property is 
the best. Such gentlemen, with the best inten- 
tions, spread opinions, which, if fully embraced, 
‘would make all France a scene of begeary and 
wretchedness. Amidst a mass of most useful 
knowledge, of deep and just reflections, and true 
| political principles, a tendency to similar ideas is 





Having, in this manner, admitted the merit, of found in the reports of the committee of Mendici- 


such small farms in property, I shall, in. the next | ¢é,t in which the multiplication of little properties 
place, state the inconveniences I have observed to iis considered as a resource against misery. No- 
result from them in France. | thing more is necessary, than to extend such ideas, 

The first and greatest, is the division which uni- | bv supposition to fact, to show their real tendency. 
versally takes place afier the death of the proprie- There are 130 millions of acres, and at least 25 
tor, commonly amongst all the children, but in| millions of people in France. Assign, therefore, 
some districts amongst the sons only. Forty or | to each person, its shares of that extent: call it (al- 
fifty acres in property are not incapable of good lowing for rocks, rivers, roads, &c.) five acres 
husbandry; but when divided, twenty acres must | each, or 25 acres per family. When, by the first 
be ill cultivated; again divided, they become | principles ofthe idea, which is that of encouraging 


farms of ten acres, of five, of two, and even one; 
and I have seen some of half, and even a quarter 
of a rood, with a family as much attached to it, as 
if it were an hundred acres. The population 
flowing from this division, is, in some cases, great, 
but it is the multiplication of wretchedness. 
ples marry and procreate on the idea, not the real- 
aly, of a maintenance; they increase beyond the 


demand of towns and manutactures; and the econ- | 


sequence is, distress, and numbers dying of disea- 
ses, arising from insufficient nourishment. Hence, 
therefore, small properties, much divided, prove 
the greatest source of misery that can be conceived; 
and this his operated to such an extent and de- 


gree in France, that a law undoubtedly ought to | 
be passed, to render all division below a certain | 


number of arpents, illegal. But what are we, in 
this view of the subject, drawn from actual and 
multiplied observations, to think of the men who 
contend, that the property of land cannot be too 
much divided? That a country is flourishing in 
proportion to the equal dispersion of the people 
over their territory, is the opinion of one celebrated 
leader* in the National Assembly; but his father 








* De la Monarchie Prussienne, Tom. iv. p. 18. The 
Count de Mirabeau in this passage agrees, that great 
farms, upon a given space of land, will yield the great- 
est possible production, at the least possible expense, 
but contends, that there is a multitude of little objects, 
which escape the great farmer, of much more conse- 
quence than saving expenses. It is incredible that a 
man of such decided talents should so utterly mistake 
the facts that govern a question, to which he has given 
much attention, at least if we are to judge by his recur- 
ring to it so often. Where does he tind the fact upon 
which he builds all his reasoning, that little farmers 
make larger investments and expenses than great far- 
mers? I will not appeal to England, in which the ques- 


Cou- | 


population, the luxury, celibacy, unhealthy em- 
ployments, prostitution and sterility of cities, are 
removed, and the plain manners of the country 
are universally established, every circumstance in 
natures carries the people to marriage and procrea- 
lion: a great increase takes place; and the 25 
cacres gradually, by division, become 20, 15, 12, 8, 
and so on, perpetually lessening. What, on such 
a supposition, is to become of the superfluity of 
people? You presently arrive at the limit beyond 
which the earth, cultivate it as you please, will 
feed no more mouths; yet those simple manners, 





tion is determined as soon as named; butI should wish 
to be informed, in what provinces of France the little 
farmers have their lands as well stocked es great ones? 
or as well cultivated? M. de Mirabeau completely begs 
the question, in supposing what is directly contrary to 
fact, since the advances of the great farms are more con- 
siderable, perhaps the double of those of the little ones; I 
aim sure it isso in every part of the kingdom in which I 
have been. Butthe Count goes on to state how superior 
the little farms are, because so many families are found on 
the land, which is precisely the most powerful argu- 
ment against them, as that merit admitted, implies at 
once the annihilation of towns and manufactures being 
beneficial to a modern state, provided the people be 
found in the country; a position I have sufficiently an- 
swered in the text. 


* L’Ami des Hommes, 5th edit. 1760, Tom. v. p. 43. 
See also Tom. vi. p. 79. Tableau Oceconomique. See 
the same subject, handled with much ability, by one of 
the greatest political geniusses of the present age, De 
L’Oeccn:mie Politique, par Mons. Herrenschwand, 
8vo. 1786, p. 275. And Discours sur la division des 
Terras, 8vo. 1786, Par le meme. 


t Premier Rapport, 8vo. 1790, p. 6. Quatrieme Rap- 
port, p.9. These reports were made by the chairman, 
M. de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, and do very great 
honor to his abilities and his industry. 
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which instigate to marriage, still continue: what 
then is the consequence, but the most dreadful 
misery imaginable! You soon would exceed the 
populousness of China, where the putrid carcasses 
of dogs, cats, rats, and every species of filth and 
vermin, are sought with avidity, to sustain the life 
of wretches who were born only to be starved. 
Such are the infallible effects of carrying into ex- 
ecution a too minute division of landed property. 
No country upon earth is cursed with so bad a| 
government as that would be, which aimed se- 
riously at such a division; so ruinous is that popula- 
tion, which arises from principles pure and virtu- 
ous in their origin, but leads directly to the ex- 
tremes of human misery! Great cities have been 
called the graves of human species: if they con- 
duct easily to the grave, they become the best eut- | 
hanasia of too much populousness. They are. 
more apt to prevent increase than to destroy, | 
which is precisely the effect wanted in such a, 
country as France, where the division of property | 
has unhappily nursed up a population, which she | 
cannot feed; what, therefore, would be the misery, 
if cities and towns supported their numbers, and 
left the whole surplus of the country regorging in | 
the cottages? ‘This is too much the case for the | 
happiness of the kingdom, as we see in a thousand | 
circumstances, and particularly in the distress ari- | 
sing from the least failure in the crops; such a de- | 
ficiency, as in England passes almost without no- | 
tice, in France is attended with dreadful calami- | 
ties. There cannot be a more pleasing speciacle, | 
or better framed to call into animation the sympa- 
thies of our nature, than that ofa family living on | 
a little property, which their industry cultivates, | 
and perhaps created: it is this object, so touching | 
to the best feelings of the human bosom, that has 
certainly made many writers indiscriminate advo- 
cates for small properties. If the industry of towns 
and manufactures were active enough to demand | 
the surplus ofall this population as fast as it arose, 
the advantages of the system would be clear; but 
France knows, by sad experience, that such a sur- 
plus is not demanded at present; what, therefore, 
would the consequence be of bringing a fresh one | 
to market, while the old one remains on hand? It | 
is idle to cite the example of America, where an | 
immensity of fertile land lies open to every one | 
who will accept it; and where population is valua- | 
ble to an unexampled degree, as we see in the | 
price of their labor; but what comparison, between | 
such a country and France, where the competition | 
for employment is so great, arising from too great | 
a populousness, that the price of labor is 76 per 

cent. below that of its more flourishing neighbor? 

But, in considering this interesting subject, I shall | 
recur, as | have done on so many other occasions, | 
to the example of England. In this kingdom, | 
small properties are exceedingly rare; in great | 
numbers of our counties, there is scarcely any such 

thing to be found: Our laboring poor are justly | 
emulous of being the proprietors of their cottages, | 
and of that scrap of land, a few perches, which 
form the garden; but they seldom think of buying 
land enough to employ themselves; and, as in 
France, of offering prices so much beyond the 
value, as to ensure the acquisition; a man that has | 
two or three hundred pounds with us, does not buy | 
alittle field, but stocks a farm: now, as our labor- | 
ig poor are incomparably more at their ease, and 
every respect happier than those of France, | 





does it not appear to follow, by fair conclusion, that 
small properties are by no means necessary for the 
welfare of the lower classes in the country? in ev- 
ery part of England, in which I have been, there 
is no comparison between the case of a day-labor- 
er and of a very little farmer; we have no people 
that work so hard, and fare so ill, as the latter.* 
Why then should this minute division be consid- 
ered as so advantageous in France, while we in 
England feel the benefit of a system directly con- 
trary? ‘There are several reasons for this; the man- 
ufactures of France, compared with those of Kng- 
land, are not nearly so considerable respectively, 
In proportion to the population of the two king- 
doms. Nor does the agriculture of France, which 
is carried on either by farmers or metayers, afford 
any employment comparable to that which Eng- 
lish culture yields, Country gentlemen, in France, 


do not employ probably the hundredth part ot’ the 


laborers that are employed by country gentlemen 
in England, who have always some works of or- 
namental gardening or farming going on, which 
gives bread to many people. An object, more im- 
portant, as, that the prices of provisions are as dear 
in France as in England, while those of labor are 
76 per cent. lower. We have another proof if any 
were wanted, how much too great the population 
of that kingdom is. The Kuglish laborer, who 
commands steadily eight, nine, or ten shillings ¢ 
week, by working for a farmer, hazards much 
when he labors land for himsell; and this tact is so 
strong, that the most industrious and hard laboring 


of our poor peasants, are not those who keep their 
} 


gardens in the best order and cultivation; but such, 
on the contrary, as make inferior earnings, that 
mark something of debility. By means of these, 
and various other causes, the poor countrymen in 
England find a much more regular employment 
by day labor than those of France, who, having 
no resource in working for others, are obliged to 
work for themselves, or starve. And when gen- 
tlemen find them in this situation, no wonder they 
readily expatiate on the advantages of small pro- 
perties being to such families the only resource 
that offers. But, in fact, the very height of ope- 
rose culture upon such, and what appears periec- 
tion to a vulgar eye, can arise only trom the mise- 
ry of half employed people. ‘The dearness of la- 
bor, very common in such a country, is no proof 
against this observation. No labor is so wretched- 
ly performed, and so dear, as that of hired hands 
accustomed much to labor for themselves; there is 
a disgust, and a listlessness that cannot escape an 
intelligent observer; and nothing but real distress 
will drive such little proprietors to work at all for 
others; so that I have seen, in the operosely culti- 
vated parts of France, labor comparatively dear, 
and ill periormed, amidst swarms of half idle peo- 
ple. And here { should remark, the circumstance 
seen to so strange a degree in almost all the mar- 
kets of France, that swarms of people regularly 
lose one day in a week, for objects that clearly 
show of how little value time is of to these small 





*The present miserable condition of the English 
laboring class, does not invalidate the author’s reason- 
ing. That misery is principally caused by the poor 
laws of England, a system even more calculated to in- 
crease population and wretchedness, than the minute 
divisions of landin France. Ep. Farm. Ree. 
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farmers. Can any thing be apparently so absurd, 
as a strong hearty man walking some miles, and 
losing a day’s work. which ought to be worth 15 
or 20s. in order to sell a dozen of eggs, or a chick- 
en, the value of which would not equal the labor 
of conveying it, were the people usefully employed? 
This ought to convince us, that these small occu- 
pations are a real loss of labor; and that people 
are fed upon them, whose titae is worth little or 
nothing. 

There are many practices in French husbandry, 


that are apparently of considerable merit, yet can- | 


not be recommended to other countries. I have 
seen them, in a part of Flanders, mattocking up 
every corner of’ a field where the plough could not 
come; and in the south of France, the peasant 
makes a common practice of mattocking up whole 
fields. In many parts of the kingdom all the land 
is digged. In the mountains of the Vivarais, ter- 
races are built by walling, anc the earth carried to 
them in baskets. Such practices, and a thousand 
other similar, spring absolutely from the extreme 
division of landed property, having nursed up a 
population beyond the power of industry to sup- 
port; and ought to be considered as a proof of a 
real evil in the vitals of the state. ‘The man who 
unhappily has existence in a country where there 
is no employment for him, will, if he has the pro- 
perty of'a scrap of land, work for two-pence a day 
upon it; he will work for half a farthing; and, it 
he has an ardor of industry, for nothing, as thou- 
sands doin France. If he does not periorm some 
business, upon his little farm, he thinks he does 
nothing; in such a situation, he will pick straws— 
he will take up a stone here, and lay it there: he 
will carry earth in a basket to the top of a moun- 
tain; he will walk ten miles to sell an egg. Is it 
not obvious to the reader, that such practices exis- 
ting, and, if tolerably directed, producing an eflect 
well calculated to command admiration from an 
extreme of culture, are in reality no more anala- 
gous to a well constituted country, if [ may ven- 
ture the expression, than would the most prepos- 
terous practices to be fancied. You might as well 
go a step farther in population, and hold up, with 
M. de Poivre, the example of the Chinese, as 
worthy of European imitation. 

Upon the whole, one must be inclined to think, 
that small properties are carried much too far in 
France; that a most miserable population has been 
created by them, which ought to have had no exis- 
tence; that their division should be restrained by 


express laws, at least till the demand for hands 1s | 
equal to the production; that the system of great | 
farmers regularly employing, and well paying a_ 


numerous peasantry by day labor, is infinitely 
more advantageous to the nation, and to the poor 
themselves, than the multiplication of small pro- 
perties; in fine, it is obvious, that all measures 
which prevent the establishment of large farms, 
and wealthy farmers, such as restrictions or bars 
to inclosures, the existence of rights of common- 
age, and the least favor to little proprietors in levy- 


ing of the land taxes, are ruinous to agriculture, | 


and ought to be deprecated, as a system destruc- 
tive of the public welfare. 


l'rom Chaptal’s Chymistry Applied to Agriculture. 


Of large and small Estates. 


The question as to large and small estates has 


a 


for some years occupied all minds in France. Some 
would unite all property in the hands of few fami- 
lies; others are willing to leave it to time and pri- 
vate interest to effect a suitable division, and one 
advantageous to the nation and the government,* 
Large landed estates spring from the first ingtj- 
tutions of monarchy; privileges, grants, and the 
divisions of inhabitants into classes, centre all pro. 
perty in the hands of a few; the rest of the popu- 
lation, condemned to servitude, is attached to the 
soil. 
| Gradually the serfs are freed; property is divi- 
ded; but the new proprietors have been able to ac- 
quire and to possess only on burdensome conditions; 
their lands have been loaded with rents and im. 
| posts from which the first possessors were exempt, 
and thus two kinds of property are established. 

While this state of things has continued, agri- 
culture has made no progress; one class was too 
rich to perceive the necessity of improving their 
estates, the other was too poor to attempt it. 

W hen the power of acquiring property has been 
given to all, and particularly when the law has 
equally protected all proprietors, and abolished all 
| privileges attached to the soil, or to individuals, the 
result has been a division of property, and an ad- 
vance in agriculture. 
| ‘The revolution has had two results advantage- 
ous to land-owners; the first, that of etlacing the 
‘last traces of inequality in property; the second, 
that of offering to the agriculturist an enormous 
quantity of lands, which he could purchase ata 
low price. 
| The natural consequence of this state of things 
has been to increase the number of landed proprie- 
tors, and the respectability of the farmer. 
| Is the division of the soil into small estates an 
advantage or an evil? ‘That is the question which 
we are to examine. 

Large estates have the advantage of aflording 
scope tor all the developements of agricultural in- 
dustry. That which forms the basis of subsis- 
tence, and a large proportion of the raw material 
of manufactures, is here united in one grand scene 
of operation. ‘The productions of a large domain 
‘not only suffice for the subsistence and support of 

the proprietor and his agents, but the surplus sup- 
plies the wants of all, and fills the public markets. 
_ Add to this, that large proprietors are more en- 
lightened than small ones, and, especially, better 
enabled, by their more ample fortunes, to attempt 
‘lmprovements. 
There is, then, no doubt that large proprietors 
are desirable in France; but are we therefore to be 
alarmed at the increase of small farms? I think 





not. 

| If; as T have already said, large estates have 
been the necessary result of our ancient institu- 
tions, the division of Janded property is the matu- 
ral etlect of those by which we are at present 
governed. ‘The suppression of the right of pri- 
/mogeniture, and ofall the burdens which weighed 
“unequally upon diflerent classes of proprietors, and 
the prosperity which has prevailed among the !n- 
habitants of the country, have necessarily increased 
the number of’ Jand-owners; but will this increase 
‘be unlimited? No; it will stop when the advantage 
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*See the excellent Memoir of the Vicomte de Me- 
‘el Vinde on this subject. 
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of extensive agricultural operations is more fully 
realized, and when the produce of the soil can no 
longer liberally pay the labor of which it is the ob- 
ject. 

To elucidate this question, let us see what has 
taken place hitherto. 

In districts devoted to the greater crops, the di- 
vision of land has had no sensible effect; every 
where we find the same extent of agricultural im- 
provement, and the supplies of cattle, corn, fodder, 
and wood for the market have suffered in no way. 

In a very large number of communities of which 
almost the whole territory belonged either to the 
nobles or to the clergy, those of the inhabitants 
who were already proprietors have bought as 
much as suited their convenience, and those who 
were not proprietors have become so. 

But it is particularly in districts devoted to the 
lesser crops, that the division of property takes 
place; there, almost all the labor is manual. ‘The 
culture of the vine, and that of the different kinds 
of pulse, require particular care and intelligent su- 
perintendence. ‘To this the small proprietor con- 
secrates all his time; he labors at the best times 
and the most favorable seasons; he employs the 
rest of his time in laboring {or the public. 

Let us now observe the results of the division of 
the soil into small estates. 

These results may be considered with reference 
to three points; the interest of agriculture, the wel- 
fare of the state, and public morality. 

1. The interest of agriculture. 

When a large proprietor directs his information 
and his wealth to agricultural improvements, this 
is without doubt advantageous to agriculture; but 
these examples are rare. The cultivation of a 
large domain is usually entrusted to farmers, who 
follow step by step the received methods, and do 
not venture to adopt useful changes, because the 
shortness of their leases does not permit them to 
hope to reap the benefits of them. It is rare tuo, 
that in a very extensive tillage, there is enough of 
hands, of manure, and of working cattle, to carry 
cultivation to its perfection. 

It cannot be denied that the first interest of ag- 
riculture is to produce the greatest possible amount 
upon a limited extent of soil, and to furnish pro- 
duce at the lowest price to the consumer; now, in 
this case, all the advantage is in favor of the small 
proprietor; he cultivates the soil himself, and brings 
to his labor all the interest of a proprietor; he la- 
bors only at the most favorable times, and gives 
his unoccupied time, for wages, to the work of 
others; the large proprietor is not at liberty to be 
thus guided by his convenience, he is hurried along 
and commanded by time and labor. 

The small proprietor leaves no part of his ground 
unoccupied; he cultivates steep banks with pulse; 
plants potatoes in any vacant space in his vine- 
yard; the large proprietor neglects all these details. 

2. The welfare of the state. 

It is generally admitted, that the large domains, 
which have been divided in consequence of the 
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rous population. Wealth, introduced among the 
inhabitants of the country, has enabled them to 
maintain their children, and give them a better 
education; the consumption of produce of all kinds 
has increased, and agriculture and manufactures 
have found larger markets for their products. 

So long as twelve years ago (I write in 1826,) 
the amount of taxable quotas in the land-tax, was 
ten millions four hundred and fourteen thousand one 
hundred and twenty-one, according to the last lists 
furnished by the Duke de Gaéta. The taxable 
quotas under 500 francs amounted to nine millions 
nine hundred and fifieen thousand. Since that 
time the number of quotas has increased, and par- 
ticularly the smaller ones. And never has the 
land-tax been more regularly paid. 

Another advantage resulting to the state from 
the division of property, has been that of render- 
ing changes more frequent, a natural result of the 
increased number of proprietors; these changes, as 
they become more numerous, bring much more 
money into the treasury. 

According to the very exact verification made 
for five years by the department of' indirect taxa- 
tion, there were produced on an average, at the 
commencement of the century, thirty-five millions 
and six hundred thousand hectolitres* of wine: 
this amount has remarkably increased since that 
time, not only because the vine has continued to 
be planted, but because the culture of it has been 
improved; the case is almost the same as to all the 
produce of the soil. It cannot be denied that this 
increase of production is the result of the division 
of the soil into smallfarms. [have been for some 
time the proprietor ofa pretty extensive vineyard, 
which I carefully cultivate, and I have constantly 
observed, that the small proprietors who worked. 
for me raised at least double from an equal extent 
of land belonging to them; my produce, in truth, 
was of a little superior quality; but, at the market 
price, the quantity more than compensated for thia 
difference in quality. 

3. Public morality. 

But it is particularly as it respects public morals 
that the increase of the number of small proprie- 
tors is advantageous. ‘To be convinced of this, 
we need only compare the condition of the man 
possessing no propetry, with that of the possessor 
of property, however limited in extent. 

The laborer without property is retained only by 
habit in the place of his birth; his two hands are 
his only property, and he places them at the dispo- 
sal of him who pays best; he is entirely dependent 
upon the work he finds about him, and when em- 
ployment fails, he changes without regret his 
place of abode, to seek it elsewhere. The institu- 
tions of his country are indifferent to him, because 
he takes no part in public aflairs; he feels no inte- 
rest in the preservation of order, because a state of 
disorder presents to him more favorable opportuni- 
ties. Almost always discontented with his situa- 
tion, he becomes restless, jealous, miserable; he 
accuses God and man, and seeks every opportuni- 


revolution, produce much more than they did; that | ty which oflers of rendering it better. ‘Troubles, 
uncultivated lands, especially in the south, are | insurrections, robberies, assassinations are frequent 


now covered with noble vineyards; that prosperity 


the number of proprietors. 

These undeniable facts have produced impor- 
tant advantages; the increase of produce has fur- 
nished means for the subsistence of a more nume- 
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| wherever there are many laborers without proper- 
has prevailed in the country from the increase of 


ty and few proprietors; and governments are forced 


ito establish enormous poor-rates, as in England, 


a 
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* See note, page 131. 
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or to supply the poor with food at the gates of con- 
vents or chateaux, as in Spain. 

The subsistence of the laborer without property 
is never certain; the frequent diminution or suspen- 
sion of labor in manufaciuring establishments re- 
duces him to misery, and promotes the develope- 
ment of all the vices which result from it; the la- 
bors of the country vary with times and seasons, 
and do not offer constant employment to one not 
attached to the farm. His lot is then always va- 
riable and precarious. 

The man without property who is single, com- 
monly leads a dissolute and intemperate life; he 


proposed to re-establish the right of primogeniture, 
it had neither paid regard to the changes which 
had taken place since the revolution, nor to the re- 
spective rights of the different members of the 
same family. Formerly, almost all the large es- 
tates belonged to the most ancient families in the 
kingdom; they passed, undivided, into the hands 
of the eldest son, because the army, the clergy, or 
the order of Malta afforded rich endowments for 
younger sons, and convents offered great resources 
for daughters; but, at the present day, what would 
become of younger sons if the right of primogeni- 
ture were re-established? Deprived of the expe- 





who would have a family commonly becomes 
more unhappy; he cannot give his children a suita- 
ble education, and they soon contract all the vices 
of a depraved society. 

The condition of the small proprietor is very 
different from this; he is reoted to the soil, and 
thence derives all the advantages of his situation. 
He works on his own land in his leisure moments, 
and devotes the rest of his time to earning wages 
en the estates of others. ‘This double source of 

rofit abundantly secures his existence and that of 
is family. His children and his wife co-operate 
in the culture of his little farm; idleness is banished 
from their household, and good morals, which are 
always the result of a laborious life, prevail there. 

The small proprietor is interested in the mainte- 
nance of public order, because he would be a loser 
by trouble and disorder; he loves the institutions 


dients offered by the old state of things, incapable of 
laboring upon the soil, they would live at the mer- 
j . de? iS : 
cy of the head of their family. It 1s then particu- 
larly to old families, which, notwithstanding, it is 
meant to benefit, that the re-establishment of the 
right of primogeniture would be fatal. 

Let us but leave it to time and to private inter- 
‘est, and the division of property will not pass the 
bounds prescribed to it by these supreme regula- 
‘tors of all things. 

The division of estates will continue to take 
place, 1. in the vicinity of cities, where, from the 
constant attention bestowed on the soil, from the 
abundance of manure, the facility of transporta- 
tion, the proximity of the market, and the cer- 
tainty of a safe and advantageous sale, immense 
crops of vegetables and fruits of all kinds and of 
every season may be obtained my manual labor; 





and the government which protect his property; he | 2. in vine countries, where the cultivation requires 
regards the welliare of others, because he would | constant labor, and where the production is always 
have others regard his own. His interest, his af- | proportional to the care bestowed upon the land; 
fections, his fears, his hopes, are concentrated and | 3. in uneven lands, like valleys, mountains, &c. 
repose in that little spot of earth whose safety and | where cultivation is confined within narrow limits, 
prosperity are his only wish. He has in truth aj and where the lands capable of it are separated by 
country, whilst the other is a true cosmopolite, a | a barren soil. 
stranger to all social interest. | In all these cases, the plough and working-cat- 
Some appear to be alarmed at the increase of| tle cannot be employed in labor; every thing is 
co tage attendant upon small proprietorship; | done by manual labor, and at most, the owner of 
ut this increase of population is a certain sign of'| each estate possesses a few cows and goats, and 
an increase of the means of subsistence and of the | sometimes a few sheep, to secure subsistence, and 
wealth of the inhabitants, whilst the diminution of) increase the comfort of his household. We often 
population announces public misery. find a numerous population assembled in those 
In proportion as the population of the country | wild places where the soil seems to refuse any cul- 
increases, manual labor becomes more abundant, | tivation, and where the inhabitant, temperate and 
and produce increases in quantity and is reduced in | hardy, obtains, by industrious labor, crops which 
price. satisly his wants and supply the neighboring mar- 
Thus, stripping the question of all that is con- | kets. ‘Those numerous countries, which are not 
nected with certain political considerations, the di- | capable of high cultivation, would be deserted 
vision of landed property is an advantage to agri- | without the assistance of the small proprietor; and 
culture, to the state, to public morals. it may be said, to his credit, that he creates pro- 
Men who take their opinion orly from the past, | duce in places which nature had devoted to the 
would bring back property to its former state; but | most complete sterility. 
times are not the same, anda return to the ancient! We no where see small proprietorships existing 
erder of things is impossible. The division of'| in places favorable to high cultivation. The vast 
property will continue to take place, so long as the | domains of Beauce, Brie, Soissonnais, Upper 
small proprietor shall obtain more produce from a | Languedoc, exist undivided, and are always the 
iven extent of land than the large one, and so | granaries of France; the rich pasture lands of 
ong as large owners shall divide their lands into} Normandy, Poitou, Anjou, &c. always maintain 
small lots, to obtain a more advantageous sale of} the same number of cattle; our large forests have 
them; it is evident that a different result could be | remained untouched; population and the means of 
obtained only by reducing the destitute laborer to | living have considerably increased; our markets 
a degree of misery which would not permit him to| are abundantly supplied; wealth has spread 
economize with a view to acquiring property, or | through the country; manufactures have made im- 
by prohibiting sales of land in small portions; now, | mense progress; taxes are paid regularly and with- 
the first of these means is contrary to justice and out compuision. 
good morals, and the second to the rights of pro-| Let us beware of disturbing, by laws or regula- 
tione relative to property, this general harmony 





7. 
hen, in the seasion of 1825, the government 
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and public prosperity, which secure the happiness 
and prosperity of our country. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


FACTS OBSERVED CONNECTED WITH STEEP- 
ING SEED WHEAT. 


In the latter part of last September, I had some 
conversation on the subject of sowing wheat, with 
a gentleman who cultivates a farm in the neizhbor- 
hood of Petersburg, and who, in addition to his gen- 
eral very neat management, and the high improve- 
ment of his land, is celebrated for making remark- 
ably heavy and clean crops of wheat—usually 
on a green or manure crop of field-peas or buck- 
wheat. He stated his belief that his practice of 
steeping his seed in a saturated solution of salt for 
18 hours, (and he did not fear danger from 24 
hours,) and then dusting it with quicklime, and 
stirring the wet heap with shovels until every grain 
was partly covered, was not only a safeguard 
against smut, but against the attack of the Hes- 
sian fly. He had been induced to believe that the 
eggs of this insect were deposited on the grains of 
wheat, and that if destroyed (as supposed) by his 
process of steeping, &c. that the crop would be | 
safe from that source of danger, however early | 
the sowing. He had not examined particularly 
for the presence of maggots—but he had never 
found his harvests apparently lessened by their 
ravages, not even in the last crops (1835) which 
was so generally and greatly injured by the fly. 
His crop of that year had been almost ruined by 
rust, (induced probably by the great luxuriance of 
gone) but he had not noticed any damave from 
the fly. 

4 along the road by the side of his 
field, I had myself witnessed the heavy and 
beautiful crops made every year; but still was 
not prepared to admit the absence of the fly, or 
the value of the supposed safeguard against them. I 
attributed their apparent harmlessness to the great 
fertility and excellent tillage of the land, which, 
with very thick sowing, enabled the crop to with- 
stand the ravages of the fly, and even to conceal 
their existence from slight observation. I re- 
quested my friend to search for the maggots on 
the young plants—and accordingly, before six 
weeks had passed, he was enabled to find them 
in such plenty as to prove that his usual steeping 
process had not been the cause of his apparent ex- 
emption from loss of this kind. 

But however incredulous [ was as to this sup- 
posed effect, [ considered it worth testing by experi- 
ment: and the more so, as I knew from experience 














that the process was valuable as a_ security | 
against smut, and beneficial otherwise in clean- | 
ing the seed of' all matters light enough to swim) 
in strong brine. In addition to steeping and liming | 
my whole quantity of seed wheat, with some va- | 
rations of method, the following experiment was | 
made on a small scale, which presented a result 
totally unlooked for, and’which induces me to offer 
these observations. 

The latter part of September 1835 was so un- 
usually cold, that I thought (though very erro- 
neously) that we might venture to begin to sow 
Wheat on October Ist, as safely as in ordinary 
years on October 10th. I began my sowing Sep- | 
ember 30th. On that day, T took a handful of 





———— 


my seed wheat, and put about half in a glass of 
water, saturated with common salt. It stood 22 
hours, then was taken out, drained, and, while wet, 
dusted with as much quicklime as would stick to 
the grains: 100 of these were placed on wet cot- 
ton, floating on half a pint of water in a glass—the 
water fresh and pure, except for the salt and lime 
adhering to the grains. Several hundred grains 
that had not been steeped, nor made wet previous- 
ly, were placed in like manner on cotton in another 
glass—and both kept in my house, in the like ex- 
posure. Atthe same time, the remaining steeped 
grains, and the dry, were sown side by side, in two 
rows, and covered about an inch deep. ‘The earth 
was then remarkably dry for the season: yet the 
sprouts from the dry grains came up about 24 
hours before the steeped, though the latter had 
been kept wet 22 hours before both had been 
put in the ground. A like result was observed, 
and about as much difference in time, between the 
first sprouting of the two parcels in the glasses. 

As the sprouting was so evidently retarded by 
the steeping, the doubt arose, and still remains 
unsettled, whether the germinating power was 
not weakened as well as retarded—and in some 
measure, totally destroyed. I can only state the 
imperfect results so far as known—and do so to 
strengthen my request of ethers, to aid in more full 
observations next season. I could not tell whether 
any of the steeped grains which were sown, had 
failed to sprout, as the number had not been no- 
ticed before sowing them. Of the 100, floating on 
cotton, sprouts continued to rise for 16 days after 
so placing the grains—and at that time abie 19 
grains still had not sprouted. However, some of 
them, or possibly all, might have done so if the 
experiment had been continued. In placing graina 
on floating cotton, some will be too deeply im- 
mersed; and that will prevent sprouting. t Sate 
know that more than four-fifths did sprout—and 
that all of the hundred grains were alike treated 
in the steeping and liming. 

The diflerence of size in the growth of the two 
drills soon became imperceptible—and by the end 
of October, it seemed to me that the growth from 
the steeped grains was decidedly the most vigo- 
rous and luxuriant of the two. In this, I may 
have been deceived—but two other persons con- 
curred with me in the opinion. Being afterwards 
exposed to the grazing of cattle, no later observa- 
tions could be made. But the object of the expe- 
riment as to the fly, had been previously obtained. 
Maggots were found, in equal plenty, on the 
steeped row; and not one was found on the grains 
not steeped, which grew in the glass in my house, 
unti] the shoots were 6 inches high. It was a fair 
inference, that if the eggs were on the grains, the 
maggots ought to have been found on these plants, 
as plenty as if exposed out of doors; and such is 
stated to have been the result, in the experiments 
of other persons, 

In the meantime, my first weeks’ seed had been 
equally exposed by steeping 18 hours or more in 
brine, before being limed. Whether it was there- 
by injured, could not be positively known. But 
either from that cause, or too little seed being used, 
the crop came up much too thin—and was after- 
wards greatly injured by the fly before the com- 
mencement of weather cold enough to suspend 
their depredations. 


Ec. R 
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THE GASTON AND RALEIGH RAIL ROAD. 


We cannot too strongly recommend to the at- 
tention of our readers the following communica- 
tion from the pen ofa gentleman thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject he discusses, and whose 
calculations, based as they are upon sure data, are 
entitled to implicit confidence and respect. ‘There 
cannot exist the slightest doubt as to the advanta- 
ges held forth by this magnificent enterprise of in- 
ternal improvement, and as little that the citizens 
of Petersburg would reap a rich harvest from its 
successful completion. Wesay then to our fellow 
citizens, avail yourselves of this opportunity of 
making a profitable investment, and of enlarging 
the business, the commercial importance, and the 
character of your town.—£d. Jnt. 


From the Intelligencer. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—We have been going on 
very quietly with the subscription to the Raleigh 
and Gaston Rail Road Company—little has been 
said and much done. But so much may be said 
in favor of the scheme that I think it would be 
proper to publish in your paper some of the rea- 
sons on which the friends of the work rely to re- 
commend it to public favor. 

Our own citizens have certainly shown a great 
degree of public spirit in the readiness with which 
they have come forward and lent their aid to the 
enterprise. If, however, they would but exam- 
ine into the matter closely, they would find that 
they have notonly secured lasting and almost 
incalculable benefits to the town; but they have 
actually made such a speculation as seldom falls 
to the lot of man. ‘They have secured great ben- 
efits to Petersburg,they have placed the rail road 
which we have already made, beyond the reach 
of adverse fate, and they have invested money 
which will certainly yield them 15 per cent. I 
will venture to predict that there is not aman 
among us who will not regret three years hence 
that he did not invest in this road tothe utmost 
extent of his power. I have had every means of 
sifting this matter well, and the more thoroughly 
I examine into the subject, the more firmly am I 
convinced that this is one of the most brilliant 
schemes which has ever been brought before our 
public. 

In making a conjectural estimate of the income 
to be expected from this road,we have data which 

ive our calculations a great degree of’ certainty. 

he travel and the trade now passing over the 
Petersburg Rail Road will serve as a guide in 
making an estimate of the income of the Raleigh 
and Gaston Rail Road. Let us take the travel for 
instance. There is at this time, an average of 
21 passengers passing each way daily on the 
Petersburg road. I believe that this will bear 
a very small proportion to the number which will 
pass over the Raleigh and Gaston road. When 
this road goes into operation the northern and 
southern travel, which is now divided between 
several routes, will, in a great measure, be secu- 
redto this. Passengers who now travel by steam- 
boat from Charleston to New York, those who 
travel in the Piedmont line of stages, and even 
those who go outfrom Baltimore and down the 
Ohio river to New Orleans, will, many of them, 
come through this road. Sothat the amount of 





ne, 
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what there will be eventually. Butas itis best 
to err on the safe side in a matter of such moment 
to us, I will suppose that the travel on this road 
will amount to 35 daily each way. 

With regard to other sources of revenue I will 
mention some facts. Ina good crop year there 
are about 42,000 bales of cotton sold in the Peters- 
burg market of which heretofore 12,000 only have 
been brought in on the rail road. The whole 
amount of'cotton raised in Virginia for the Peters- 
burg market is believed not to exceed 10,000 bales, 
Even supposing that none of this 10,000 is inclu- 
dedin the 12,000 bales brought in on the rail road, 
there are still 20,000 bales which are brought in 
wagons to Petersburg. I need not tell any one 
who knows any thing of our market, that the 
whole of this crosses Roanoke at and above Gas- 
ton. Wemay safely calculate then on 20,000 
bales of cotton. Indeed no one who is acquainted 
with the country through which the Raleigh and 
Gaston Road passes would doubt fora moment 
that there will be a very large increase. Large 
districts of country which have never heretofore 
sent any thing to Petersburg will send cotton on 
this road. 

With regard to tobacco, another important 
item, I will mention the simple fact that this road 
will approach within 80 miles of the valley of 
the Yadkin, one ofthe most fertile regions in the 
United States; that the soil there is peculiarly 
adapted to the culture of tobacco and that the 
greater part of it now goes in other directions— 
some wagoned 150 miles. So well is the exhaust- 
less wealth of this district of country known, that 
there is no doubt of a rail road being made to 
connect it with the Raleigh and Gaston Road.— 
Of the amount of tobacco raised in this valley, 
I can only form a conjecture. I see nothing ex- 
travagant in estimating it at 15,000 hogsheads. 
Tobacco is made throughout the country through 
which the rail road passes, and much of’ the 
tobacco raised on the Yadkin will at once be 
brought to this road. Eventually the whole of 
this country will seek a market through this 
channel. But, if we only calculate on the country 
which will certainly and immediately bring its 
produce to this road, few will think me too san- 
guine in expecting 5,000 hogsheads. 

* From the data thus obtained I give below an 
estimate ofthe probable income of the Raleigh 
and Gaston Rail Road. 

35 Passengers out and in daily $10 

each, - - - - $127,750 00 
20,000 bales cotton $1 each, - 20,000 00 
5,000 hogsheads tobacco $4 each, 20,000 00 
Mail, - - - . 15,000 00 


Merchandize, - - - 10,000 00 





192,750 00 
Annual Expenses, 50,000 00 





@142,700 00 

Which is nearly 18 per cent. on the capital 
stock of $800,000, and, even if the cost of the 
road reaches $1,000,000, this income would be 
more than 14 per cent. There is no reason to be- 
a that the cost of the road willexceed $800,- 
I would mention also Messrs. Editors,that there 
are many things not taken into this account which 





travel now must bear a very small proportion to 


|will be transported on the road. Flour, wheat, 
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corn and pork will probably constitute consider- 
able items in the income. Large quantities of 
land will actually be brought into cultivation by 
the construction ofthis road: grain, which, from 
thepresent cost of transportation, cannot be rais- 
ed for market, will become an important staple in 
this country. In short there is no limit to the income 
ofthis road but the one prescribed by law; and 
that allows them to divide 15 per cent, alimit 
which will soon be reached. Such being the 
case, I see no scheme which would offer greater 
chances of profit and Jess risk, and in which a 
prudent man would sooner invest. Having com- 
menced for the good ofthe town, let us increase 
our subsciptions for the benefit of our private pur- 
ses. 

I said we have done much Messrs. Editors,but 
the werk is not yet finished: we must push on and 
add to our subscriptions. The world is slow in 
opening its eyes even to such prospects as this 
work holds out. Petersburg took the lead in the 
venture and she must move onwards. One motive 
which should urge us to exert ourselves is that, 
by commencing with a large amount of money, 
the work will progress rapidly to its completion. 
Iam informed that, if we can begin with spirit, 
the bridge over the Roanoke and thirty miles of 
the road will be finished in twelve months; and 
that the stockholders may expect a dividend in 
eighteen months from this date. 


PETERSBURG. 





FORMATION OF OXALIC ACID IN SOILS. 


[In presuming to retain the signature to the follow- 
ing extract from a letter, of which the publication was 
not authorized, and probably not designed by the wri- 
ter, we take a liberty which is a rare exception to our 
general practice. But we hope that the circumstances 
offer a sufficient apology. The subject mentioned is 
both novel and important to agricultural science—and 
is one that requires all the light that can be thrown on 
it: and the interesting matters of facts and of reason- 
ing stated below, concisely as they are mentioned, will 
be the more sure to be read with interest, when known 
to proceed from Professor Renwick. ]} 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Columbia College, New York, 
January 28, 1836. 


I have received your letter, and the accompany- 
ing package of two volumes of your Farmers’ 
Register, and a copy of the Essay on Calcareous 
Manures. I have communicated to our presi- 
dent, the receipt of this very interesting donation for 
the College Library, and am directed by him, to 
return you thanks in the name of the trustees. 

I had before seen and perused with much plea- 
sure, the first edition of the Essay on Calcareous 
Manures. You have made a most important ad- 
vance in the theory of this subject, and the suc- 
cess of your practice under it, taking into view all 
the circumstances ofan original experiments prove, 
that your theory is in all respects consistent with 
the operations of nature. 

On one point, I would beg leave to confirm the 


————_ 


existence of oxalic acid in soils, which you, 


with all the becoming diffidence of an inductive 

inquirer, leave for further proof. In confirmation 

of the views you at first stated, I have to mention 

that it is well ascertained by chemical analysis, 

that the soda which is obtained from the ashes of 
the salsola, (barilia,) exists in the living plant in 

the form of oxalate of soda. The formation of this 

acid in calcareous soils, may be readily accounted 

for—when we consider what takes place in artifi- 
cial nitre beds. ‘These unquestionably absorb the 
two elements of nitric acid from the atmosphere, 
not in the proportions in which they exist there, 
but in the exact proportions necessary to form that 
acid.* This acid, if thus absorbed by a soil rich in 
vegetable matter, would convert the vegetable 
principles into oxalic acid. In spite of these cor- 
roborative views, however, it might be well to test 
them first, by actual experiment. 

* * * * At the time I received 
your letter, I was about sitting down to inform 
you, that at the instance of Mr. of 
Genesee, I had undertaken to edit an edition of 
your translation of the article on lime. I had de- 
clined this, as indelicate, until he had assured me of 
your assent; and my object in writing, was to thank 
you for the permission. 





JAMES RENWICK. 





From the Providence [R. I.] Journal. 


AN EXUBERANT ORCHARD. 
MANURE. 


VALUE OF FISH 


Towards the close of last summer we visited 
several times the orchard of Mr. Thomas Greene, 
of Pawtuxet, as one of the most beautiful exhibi- 
tions of fructification we have ever beheld. Most 
of the trees were so laden with apples of the fair- 
est quality as to require a prop under each limb, 
and some of them were so entirely curtained with 
fruit as to resemble a heap of sonia resting upon 
columns. ‘The orchard stood upon about an acre 
of ground, and contained thirty-five trees. Kight 
of these trees were small, from which, we have 
since been informed by Mr. Greene, he gathered 
only from a bushel to a bushel and a half toa tree. 
From three of the other trees he gathered 27 
bushels each. The whole product of the orchard 
was a little over 400 bushels, out of which, after 
having dried 12 bushels, he made 12 barrels of ci- 
der, and sold 60 bushels of fall apples, Mr. Greene 
informs us he has 220 bushels of winter apples in 
his cellar. During the summer he also on two 
tons of millet hay from the same acre of land. 
But what is the most remarkable fact in the histo- 
ry of this orchard is, as we are assured by Mr. 
Greene and some of his neighbors, that when the 
land upon which this orchard stands came into his 
possession, it was an unproductive, drifting sand 
flat, upon which there was no vegetation except 
such bushes as had been planted upon it by his 





* The two principal (and almost only) ingredients 
of atmospheric air, are oxygen and nitrogen, in a gas- 
eous state, and mixed together in uniform proportions— 
and these two bodies, in different proportions, and 
chemically combined, also form nitric acid.—Ep. Farm. 
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father to prevent the wind from blowing the sand | From British Husbandry, 
about. Outside of the orchard fence the land is | ON PUTRESCENT MANURES. 

stilla naked white sand. But this steril waste i 
has been brought to its present state of almost un- [Continued from p. 590, Vol. II.) 
exampled fertility, solely by the application of fish 
asamanure. Mr. Greene says he ploughs in 
about 45 barrels of fish per year, costing general- 
ly from eight to nine dollars, and that if heshould 
omit this application of manure for a few years, 
the soil, which is now of adark yellow color, 


would doubtless bleach out again to the quality of | . . 
; a . | it should be use — 
white sand, and become unproductive as ever. So | be used in a fresh state—that is to say, 


much will good husbandry do towards causing | after it has begun to ferment; for it is well known 
5 “wat © \that dry vegetable and animal matter 

“the desert to blossom like the rose.”’ y + ‘ r cannot be 

properly made to serve as manure until that pro- 

[The remarkable and interesting fact presented | ©©*S has commenced. On the effects of the fer. 

/mentation of farm-yard manure, and the length to 


above furnishes an example conveying valuable in- : . : went 
P 43, which the operation should be carried before it be 
struction, and atthe same time, an exhibition of gross | 


deetine fertil ’ | applied to the soil, there exists indeed an extraor- 
ignorance, and waste of the great but fleeting fertility dinary difference of opinion among the written au- 


produced. The natural situation of the land de- | thorities on the subject, and the practice of many 
scribed, has scarcely its equal in Virginia, Maryland, | eminent farmers is equally at variance. It was 
or North Carolina, unless on some of the bare sands of | long ago asserted, that ‘there was good reason to 
the sea coast and islands—and there, the rich annual | believe, from many facts, that putrefaction was no 
manure of fish (worthless for other purposes,) may be | Way necessary to the nutritive power of animal 
often obtained in great plenty, and perhaps as cheaply and vegetable matter, but in so far as it diminishes 
as in Rhode Island. But it is not this application of their cohesion, or destroys their texture, and ren- 
manure, however profitable it may have proved, that <a anes fitter for absor a and as -_ oe 
we recommend, so much as its preservation, which is roamagaend age eh Heantet aia eis a ne nl 
entirely disregarded in the practice above stated. In- pgp cd ee ee epee 


; not to allow the putrefaction to take place at all 
stead of fruit and hay, as rich harvests might be reap- where it is not sie ed to break the eet tens In 


Long dung. 





Such is the most common practice with the ge. 
'nerality of farmers regarding fermented dung; but 
| there is another system of management advocated 
_by some eminent chemists, who recommend that 
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ed of any other crops not unsuited to a sandy soil, by | support of that theory, various other authorities 
means of such manurings. But they must be contin- | were quoted by the late Secretary to the Board of 
ually repeated—because the almost purely silicious| Agriculture, in the treatise on manures which 
soil has neither chemical nor mechanical power to re-| gained him the Bedfordian medal of the Bath 


tain the rapidly decomposing animal matter. The | and West of England Agricultural Society.t Ma- 
crops seize on its products as they are in the act of'| "Y Who previously doubted it have been since per- 


escaping into the air—and if not so arrested by agrow- — oe — ral — regen whom 
ing crop, they would equally escape, and without as theoretical evidence then brought forward; to 


ao : £ ' 
causing any benefit, would leave the soil as barren and which there has been since added the powerful ar 


4 " guments of Sir Humphry Davy, who thus ex- 
naked as it was at first. No doubt, much the greater presses himself:— Py ys 


part of what was applied has escaped, notwithstanding | ‘Whoever will refer to the simplest principles of 
the benefit produced by the portion arrested. But if, | chemistry cannot entertain a doubt on the subject. 
in addition to furnishing this ample supply of animal | As soon as dung begins to decompose, it throws 
matter, shells or lime had been applied to make the | Off its volatile parts, which arethe most valuable 
soil calcareous, it would have seized on and combined | 204 most efficient. Dung which has fermented, 
chemically with all the putrescent matters now wasted, so as to become a mere solt cohesive mass, has 
and the soil would have been made fertile permanently, generally lost from one-third to one-half of its 


: Jpeg most useful constituent elements; and that it may 
(if cultivated judiciously afterwards, ) without repeat- exert its full action upon the plant, and lose none of 
ing the heavy and costly dressings of fish. 


_ _ | its nutritive powers, it should evidently be applied 
The waste of animal manure is 80 great, where it is | much sooner, and long before decomposition has 
used alone, and the profit of combining it with calca- | arrived at its ultimate results. 


reous earth would be so important, that we may be ex-| ‘A slight incipient fermentation is undoubtedly 
cused for having so often, in different forms, urged this | of use in the dunghill, for by means of it a dispo- 
matter on ourreaders. But if we have annoyed those sition is brought on inthe woody fibre to decay 
who read, by such repetitions, we fear it has been done and dissolve when ‘it is carried to the land, of 
without any compensating benefit elsewhere: as we ploughed into the soil, and woody fibre is always 


doubt whether any of such instruction has been seen, | 1" great excess in the refuse of the farm. Too 
or heard of, by any of the persons most interested. 


great a degree of fermentation is, however, very 

peel rejudicial to the composite manure in the dung- 
Yet we will venture to assert, that if this one effect of en P 5 
the action of calcareous earth was known, and made 


hill; it is better that there should be no fermenta- 

ou tion at all before the manure is used than that it 

proper use of, in the limited space where fish or sim- | should be carried too far; for the excess of fermen- 

ilar manures can be used, that the profit thence de- | tation tends to the destruction and dissipation of 

rived would surpass all the cost of this journal, incur- 

red by all its subscribers, from its commencement to 
this time.] 
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* Dr. Pearson’s Notes on Cullen, quoted by Arthur 
Young in his treatise on manures, chap. vii. 


t Sce the Papers of the Society, vol. x. art x. 
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the most useful of its parts, and the ultimate re- 
sults of this process are like those of combus- 
tion.’* 

The sentiments of this celebrated chemist are 


admit that the fermentation of farm-yard manure 





may be rendered injurious, both through the waste 


which occurs in bulk,t as well as by the loss of 


some portion of its nutritive properties, if that pro- 


= 


On which it may be observed that although in 
another passage he admits ‘that a great objection 
against slightly fermenting dung 1s, that weeds 


_spring up more luxuriantly where it is applied,’ — 
conteia’s entitled to great weight; but though we | 


which forms in itself a strong impediment; yet 
thatis not the only fault to which it is exposed— 
for it also occasions foul husbandry. It is scarcely 
— in any soil to plough down eflectually a 
arge quantity of rank strawy manure; for even 


cess be carried to excess, yet we are inclined to | the stubbles, when cut high, are found difficult to 


doubt the correctness of that position which says_ 


‘that it should be applied long before decomposition | stable dung slides along the ground before the 


has arrived at ils ultimate results... We think, | 
also, that some distinction should be drawn be- 
tween the different kinds and qualities of dung, as 
well as of the crops to which it is to be applied, | 


and of the season in which itis to be used, belore | 
any such unexceptionable rule should be adopted 
for its preparation. Thus, to recommend the ap-_ 
plication of fresh manure for a crop of turnips, in 
like manner as for another of potatoes—for heavy 
clay equally as for a light sandy loam, or to draw 
no distinction between the time in which it isto be 
laid upon the land—rather affords evidence of the- 
oretic generalization than of sound conclusions | 


| 


drawn from a multiplicity of well-supported ex-_ 


periments, and established by practical effect.t 

There are perhaps few agricultural subjects on | 
which theory and practice are so much at va- 
riance as in the management and application of’ 
putrescent manure. 
who will not admit that a crop of turnips may be 
altogether risked if short muck be not employed; 


cessity of” applying a portion of long dung perhaps 


and though some of them are often under the ne-. 


bury, and more especially on light land this fresh 


breast of the plough, and thus clogs the furrow. 
The harrows also drag up considerable quantities, 


which not alone impede their action, but a large 
portion of the manure is thus scattered over the 


surface of the ground, and uselessly lett there to 
perish; and litter that had been ploughed down 


‘fresh has, in numerous instances, been turned up 


in the following spring without any apparent 
change. Objections such as these are not easily 
obviated, but even were they surmounted, the va- 


_lue of the dung in that state of preparation still re- 


mains to be considered. 
Of the mysteries of nature in her supply of 


food to plants we have no certain information, and 


it is even probable that they will ever elude disco- 
very. Some experiments which were made by 
Sir Humphry Davy, however, favored the opinion 
‘that soluble matters pass unaltered into the roots of 


There is hardly a farmer , plants; in support of which he says—‘that the 
| great object in the application of manure should 


be to make it afford as much soluble matter as 
possible to the roots of the plants, and that ina 
slow and gradual manner, so that it may be en- 


tothe same field on which the former has been | tirely consumed in forming the sap of the organ- 


laid, yet the very drill on which the two kinds 
meet may in general be distinctly pointed out, 


neither of these instances prove either that fresh | 
dung gains any fertilizing power by fermentation, 

or that short muck loses it; for these facts apply | 
only to the mechanical action of the manures, and | 
to the natural economy of the plants. It is also 


ized plant;’ in order to attain which eflect, he ad- 


mits ‘that it must undergo chemical changes.’ Now, 
while potatoes, on the contrary, are almost inva- | 


riably planted on fresh farm-yard manure: though | 


the materials of which the great bulk of farm- 
yard manure is composed, consist chiefly of straw 
or other litter, which, being fibrous, can only be 
rendered soluble by fermentation: but chemical 
theorists assert that this process should be pertect- 
ed at least, if notcommenced, under ground; for 
they insist that, if completed in the dunghill, it 


generally admitted that long dung is more suitable | would occasion a great loss of nutritive matter; 


to clay lands than to light soils, which are render- | 


and it must be admitted that several practical men 


ed too porous by its application; and, in like man- | of considerable judgement have become converts 


ner, fresh manure is objected to for all springcrops, 
because it is found to keep the land in too open a 


} 


says—‘that, although half-rotted manure will 


tothe same notion. ‘Thus, one of the latter bod 


state in dry weather, and liable to be burnt up in sooner disappear in the soil, and that the crop 


the summer. 


Sir Humphry, however, adds—‘that the dry 
straw of wheat, oats, barley, beans and peas, and 
spoiled hay, or any other similar kind of dry vege- 


table matter, is, in all cases, useful manure. In | 


neral, such substances are made to ferment be- 
ore they are employed, though it may be doubt- 


ed whether the practice should be indiscriminately 
adopted.’ | 


eee 








* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, lect. vi. 


t See, however, the note in p. 239. 


" 
! 


} 





t On this it has been observed, that, in the instance 
of turnips, Sir Humphry only meant to say, ‘that the | 
manure should be applied long before decomposition | 

arrived at its ultimate results:’ but this does not | 
weaken the general force of our remark, which refers | 
'0 the indiscriminate use of long dung. | 


sown along with it may often be better than on 
fresh dung improperly applied, there may be little 
doubt; but there can be as little that, during the 
time the latter is visible, it has aflorded the great- 
est share of nourishment; and he then asserts, 
‘that the ravages of fermentation and exhalation 
are more to be dreaded, and ought to be more 
guarded against, than any other waste to which a 
heap of dung is liable.’* 

In contradiction to this, however, another writer 
upon the same subject thus expresses himself:— 
‘the object of applying all kinds of manure is to 
nourish the seed which is sown in the earth; and 
we know from observation that its developement is 
much accelerated by the immediate assistance of 
manure. If manure requires to be ina soluble 
state before plants derive benefit from it, it is evi- 





ee ———————————— 


* Finlayson’s British Farmer and Ploughman’s 
Guide, 2nd edit., pp. 65, 68. 
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dent the greater state of solution in which the ma- 
nure is, the more easily will the plant be enabled 
to derive benefit from it. This point is finely illus- 
trated by the quicker efficacy of liquid than solid 
manure in nourishing the plant, when both are ap- 
plied in equal strength. Now, if there is no wa 

of making manure soluble but by fermentation, 1t 
is also evident a great degree of fermentation will 
dissolve all the fibrous portions of putrescent ma- 
nures the moreeasily. ‘This point is also well il- 


lustrated by a fermented dunghill, the materials of 


which, if properly commixed, will ferment strong- 
ly for a time, and then the fermentation will sub- 
side to a low degree, leaving the whole mass in 
that pulpy, sappy state, than which nothing can 
ive a better idea of a soluble state of a fibrous bo- 
34 Whether any really nutritive matter is driven 
off by fermentation before the mass is brought to 
that pulpy state, may be doubted; for the evapo- 
ration from such a dunghill appears to be just the 
steam of water in a highly elastic state, glimmer- 
ing like ahot haze ina sunny day, on looking 
across a ploughed field. But even should some 
gaseous matter escape during fermentation, this 
undeniable fact remains untouched—that this fer- 
mented, pulpy, sappy mass of manure will go 
much farther in maintaining the fertility of land 
than the same bulk, or weight, of recent farm- 
yard manure.’* 
On the Jatter point we think there can be no ra- 


tional doubt; for it is very generally allowed that 
an equal quantity of short muck, or that which hag 
been merely reduced to the state of spit-dung, ig 
more immediately effectual as manure to the pre- 
sent crop: but the question still remains to be de- 
cided—whether the same amount of substance, if 
laid upon the land previous to its diminution by 
the loss of fluid and of gaseous matter, has not a 
more lasting effect on the improvement of the soil? 
It can only be determined by long experience upon 
different soils, seasons, climates, crops, and ro- 
tations; and we agree with Mr. Finlayson that, 
‘in order to make a fair trial, it might not be un- 
worthy of the agriculturist’s pains to place, for ex. 
ample, a ton of fresh dung in a favorable situation 
for fermentation; to turn it over once or twice; 
and when rotted down to the bulk, weight, and 
consistency thought most expedient, or usually al- 
lowed, to putit and a ton of fresh dung of the 
same sort on equal spaces of very poor land, and 
weigh the produce of the three following crops; 
by which means the matter would soon be set at 
rest, and, with the majority of farmers, a greater 
uniformity observed in the management of this di- 
vision of their business.’* We accordingly ex- 
tract a comparative experiment made by an intel- 
ligent practical farmer on three kinds of manure, 
and on a cultivated soil without manure—half a 
rood of ground being allowed for each:—as fol- 
lows:— 





Successive crops and produce from a single application of the following Quantities, viz:— 


Fresh stable-dung 
in a straw state, 
3 tons. 
Per acre. 


18 cwt. 6st, 6 Ibs. 
30 bush. 2 pks. 
20 cwt. 

38 bush. 


Ist crop, Turnips, 
2nd crop, Barley, 
3rd crop, Clover, 

4th crop, Oats, 


As to the feed after the clover, it was about 
equal to the expense of getting in each crop re- 
spectively, with a small surplus on the plot ma- 
nured with rotten dung. 

To complete this experiment, there should, how- 
ever, have been a notice added of the proportion 


of weight which fresh stable-dung would lose| 


within eight months; for three tons would scarce- 
ne at the expiration of that time, amount to more 

an half that quantity of completely rotted dung; 
though when farm-yard manure is reduced one- 
third in weight, the fermentation may be, in most 
cases, considered as far enough advanced for the 
general purposes of agriculture. Supposing the 
original quantities to have been equal, the above 
experiment would be, in every part of the rotation, 
in favor of rotted dung, with the exception of the 
inferiority of the turmp crop, which, in this in- 
stance, remarkably contradicts the practice of its 
application; though, without more clear informa- 
tion regarding the soil, the culture, and the wea- 
mews a positive conclusion can be drawn from that 
act. 





* Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. xix. page 
82. 

t See a very able inquiry into Sir Humphry Davy’s 
ony in a treatise on soils and manures, Anon., p. 

46. 


Rotten dung, 
8 months old, 
2 tons. 
Per acre. 


16 cwt. Ist. 4 Ibs. 
36 bush. 3 pks. 
21 cwt. 

40 bush. 


Dry barley-straw, 
burnt on the ground, 
15 cwt. 

Per acre. 

8 cwt. 3st. 7 Ibs. 
30 bush. 1 pk. 

18 ewt. 
18 bush. 


No manure. 


Per acre. 


Ist. 8 Ibs. 
14 bush. 3 pk. 


8 cwt. 
32 bush. 


In his remarks upon the formation of dung- 
heaps, Sir Humphry justly observes—‘that an im- 
measurable quantity of substance disposed for con- 
version into food for plants is suffered to escape in 
the form of drainings and vapor. During the vio- 
lent fermentation which is necessary for reducing 
farm-yard manure to the state in which it is called 
“short muck,” not only a large quantity of fluid, 
but likewise of gaseous matter, is lost; so much 
so, that the dung is reduced one-half; and from 
that to two-thirds or more, in weight. Now, the 
principal elastic matter disengaged is carbonic 
acid, with some ammonia; and both these, if at- 
tracted by the moisture in a soil, and retained in 
combination with it, are capable of becoming nv- 
triment.’? Reasoning on which, he says—‘that, 
within the last seven years, Mr. Coke has entirely 
given up the system of’ applying fermented dung; 
and he informs me, that his crops have been as 
good as ever they were, and that his manure goes 
‘nearly twice as far.’ He then sums up his argu 
ments with directions for the management of pu- 
|trescent manure, in the following terms:— | 

‘Where farm-yard dung cannot be immediately 
applied, the destructive fermentation of it shoul 





| sea 


| 


| * British Farmer and Ploughman’s Guide, 2nd edit., 
p. 68. 
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be prevented as much as possible. For this end 
the dung should be kept dry and unexposed to the 
air; for the moisture and contact with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere tends to excite fermentation. 
To protect a heap from rain, a covering of com- 
pact marl, or of a tenacious clay, should be spread 
over the surface and sides of it. Watering dung- 
hills is sometimes recommended for checking fer- 
mentation; but this practice, although it may cool 
the dung for a short time, is inconsistent with just 
views, for moisture is a principal agent in all pro- 
cesses of decomposition: dry fibrous matter will 
never ferment. Wateris as necessary as air to 
the process, and to supply it to fermenting dung is 
to supply an agent which will hasten its decay.’ 
‘If a thermometer plunged into the dung does not 
rise above 100° of Fahrenheit, there is little dan- 
ger of much aériform matter flying off; if the 
temperature is higher, the dung should be imme- 
diately spread abroad.’ 

There is no ground for contesting the fact that 
a large quantity of fluid and of gaseous vapor is 
allowed to escape during the common process of 
reducing farm-yard manure to the state of short 
muck; but the practical inference deduced there- 
from can only be proved by experiments on a 
much broader scale than those which have been 
yet submitted to the public. 

The separation of a rich fluid substance, drain- 
ed from amass of dung, must, doubtless, dimin- 
ish the fertilizing power of the manure in the pro- 
portion in which it has been extracted; but these 
drainings can either be preserved in tanks, and al- 
re either thrown over the heap or applied to 
the land in their liquid form; or, should the con- 
struction of such reservoirs prove inconvenient, 
the waste of the liquor may be prevented by rais- 
ing the dunghill in the manner already stated in 
our account of the preparation of farm-yard ma- 
nure. The application of moisture cannot be con- 
sidered as a loss; and we have already seen that 
even thatof watering dunghills is sometimes neces- 
sary to prevent them from becoming fire-fanged. 

The escape of gaseous matter is caused by the 
heat created by fermentation; and if we look to the 
state of a farm-yard, we shall find that the mo- 
ment the dung is thrown out, trampled upon, and 
wetted by the cattle, that process is commenced, 
although the temperature of the heap should be 
far below 100°. But although the bulk of the ma- 
nure is thus diminished by the evaporation, yet the 
effect upon vegetation of the ammonia contained 
in the vapor has not been conclusively ascertained 
—nor is there any proof that animaland vegetable 
substances, while in a state of fermentation, con- 
tribute to its support; for it appears, from numer- 
ous experiments, that rank manure, although 
forcing the early growth of living plants, yet even- 
tually contributes to their premature decay. Prac- 
tice has long since decided that it is injurious to 


turnips, to which crop itis more profusely ap-_ 


plied than to any other:* it renders corn crops foul; 


@eeess 





*Mr. Walker, of Mellendean, who rents about 2800 
acres of arable land, has found by the experience of 
thirty years, that a small quantity of rotten dung is suf- 
ficient for a crop of turnips—and that all the succeed- 
Ing crops, in the common rotation, are also generally 
good; but he could never raise a full crop with long 

resh dung, which, from its openness, tends to admit 


Vox. III—83 


and on light and poor land which, containing but 
little nutriment in the soil, requires all that can be 
furnished to it by the manure for the support of the 
present plants, its effect, though often seen to oc- 
casion them to push forth with great apparent vi- 
gor, yet frequently leaves them deficient in grain, 
and subject to rust. The potato is, indeed, almost 
the only plant to which it has been found decided- 
ly friendly; but even that is in many soils known to 
succeed better with short dung. 

Respecting the effect of unfermented dung on 
Mr. Ccke’s crops, it has been observed, in the 
treatise to which we have already alluced,* that 
the statement is only entitled to weight upon the 
construction either that some of the manure made 
on the farm that was expended under the old sys- 
tem is disposable for some other purpose under the 
new; or that some expense in fetching manure 
from distant places, that had used to be incurred, 
is saved. For, ifthe assertion ‘that his crops have 
been as good as ever they were, and go nearly 
twice as far,’ mean only that the dung when now 
expended is nearly twice as much in bulk or 
weight, and covers the surface of the field more 
thickly in the same proportion, the benefit is mere- 
ly illusory, as the crop does not thus appear to be 
increased; but if the meaning is, ‘that twice the 
surface is manured as effectually with the same 
quantity of dung’—then, indeed, we should say 
that the new plan may be fairly considered as en- 
titled to the most serious consideration. 

The same author, indeed, mentions an instance 
—cited in Dr. Thompson’s system of Chemistry— 
of an experiment, from which it appears that the 
periods when putrescent manures begin to produce 
their effects, and the length of time during which 
they continue to operate, are proportioned to the 
degree of putrefaction under which they are ap- 
plied. ‘Two pieces, of the same kind ofsoil, were 
manured—the one with a mixture of dung and 
straw highly putrefied, the other with the same 
proportions of dung and straw newly mixed, and 
the straw almost fresh. It was then observed 
that, during the first year, the plants which grew 
on the putrefied dung produced a much better 
crop than the other; but the second year, the 
ground which had been manured with the fresh 





| dung produced the best crop: the same result took 


place in the third year, after which both pieces 
seemed to be equally exhausted. This, however, 
only showing that the one was productive of the 
best crop in the first, and the other in the second 
year, proves nothing more than an equality of final 
‘effect upon the land: upon which it cannot escape 
reflection, that when the state of the soil does not 
require progressive improvement, the first crop is 
generally the main consideration with the farmer; 
he naturally, therefore, wishes to place it beyond 
the reach of those contingencies to which it might 
_be exposed by any deficiency of effective manure. 








‘drought, instead of affording moisture and nutriment to 


the roots, while — are young and tender. He is, 
‘therefore, at considerable expense in carrying out, 
turning, and re-turning his dunghills, so as to have the 
dung in a putrid state when laid upon the land in the 
month of June. After all he is every year obliged so 
to manure a part of his turnip land with fresh dung, 
and whenever that is laid on, the crop is invariably much 
inferior.— Husbandry of Scotland, vol. 1. p. 161. 


*Treatise on Soils and Manures. Anon, p. 145. 
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A knowledge of chemical principles, indeed, leads | ly benefited, the immediate object of the farmer is 
to the inference, that dung ought to be used in a ! generally a prompt return. 
recent state; and it has been thence assumed, ‘that | In fine, although coinciding in the opinion that 
any disappointment which, in practice, may have | the decomposition of putrescent manure may be 
attended the adoption of that inference, will be |—and is very generally—carried too far, and that 
found to have arisen, not from a defect in the theo- | its value is materially lessened by an excess of 
ry, but from a want of due observation of circum- | putrefactive fermentation, yet experience proves 
stances in its application.* But whatever may be | that, to a certain extent, it is absolutely requisite, 
found in the writings of scientific agriculturists in| though its positive effects upon vegetation are 
favor of unfermented manure, the experience of’ still so doubtful that the degree can only be agcer- 
practical men may, in most cases, excuse a doubt | tained by observation. The main _agents of the 
of its expediency. | process are water, heat, and air. If a dung-heap 
Regarding the «pplication of straw, which the| be much wetted, the operation proceeds ve 
Professor thinks ‘should be ploughed into the soil | slowly; but when only moisture is retained suffi- 
in a fresh state, and that, in order to facilitate its | cient to condense it, then it presently heats, and 
mixture with the earth, it might be chopped small | the fermentation proceeds so violently that, if not 
with a machine,’ we deem it almost unnecessary | checked, a large portion of its bulk seems to escape 
to add anything more to the observations we have | by evaporation; though, if this be only the effect 
already made, except the record of an experiment! of the condensation of its materials, and if its 
made upon dry wheat-straw, which was regularly | weight be not also reduced, the residue may per- 
laid in the hollows of drills, and potato-sets placed | haps be thus rendered more nutritive. The oppo- 
over it. The straw and sets were then covered | site result may, however, be the fact; for it may be 
with earth, yet very few of the potatoes ever ap- | observed that, if a quantity of farm-yard dung be 
peared above ground, and these only towards the | removed fromadunghill and turned loosely to the 
end of autumn. When the ground was ploughed | air, though it may be cool at first, yet, if moder- 
up, the straw seemed to have undergone no | ately wet, it will soon generate heat; it will smoke 
change, nor did it impart any sensible benefit to | violently, and emita very pungent effluvium: from 
subsequent crops.~ Had the same straw, howe-| which it may be conjectured, that the nutritive 
ver, been previously subjected to only a moderate | properties of the manure would have been better 
degree of fermentation, there can be no doubt that | preserved if it had not been exposed to further 
its effects would have been very diflerent; for, in| fermentation. Care should therefore be taken to 
most soils, potatoes thrive in dung which abounds | preserve those exhalations from being dissipated, 
in litter that has been very slightly fermented. | and it will be probably found that the object will 
Thus, if a quantity of straw be steeped for some | be sufficiently attained if the vegetative power of 
days in water, till it become soft and pliant, and be | seed-weeds be destroyed, and the fibres of the 
then buried two or three inches under the surface | straw bereduced to the state of spit-dung. 
of the ground, plants grown over it will assume a|_ Some fermentation will necessarily be ever go- 
deep verdure; their growth will be vigorous, and | ing on inthe dung-heap; but there is little danger 
this luxuriance will be continued until no traces of| of its being carried too far if the ingredients 
the straw are left. Sir Humphrey may therefore | which it contains be well and properly mixed. If 
be right in saying that, ‘though this unfermented | horse-dung alone be employed, it will soon pro- 
straw would produce less eflect at first, yet its in- | ceed to an excess, occasioned by its own internal 
fluence would be more lasting;’ to which we shall | heat, that will deprive it of every fertilizing quality; 
only add that, however the land may be thus final- | but if’ mixed with the cooler dung of horned cattle, 
that risk will be ina great measure avoided. Then, 
if the dry contents of the covered sheds be also 
*Reports of Select Farms, in the Farmer’s Series of | added to the mass of wet litter in the straw-yard, 
the Library of Useful Knowledge: Kyle in Ayrshire, | the whole mixture will undoubtedly not ferment 
No. xi. p. 41. beyond the point best suited to render it immedi- 
tIn the papers selected from the Correspondence of ately available. ‘In a large dunghill, of such a 
the Bath and West of England Society, there are que- | mixture, the heat of’ the active fermentation sub- 
ries proposed by the Board of Agriculture on several | sides in it long before any of its useful parts are 
subjects connected with cultivation. The answer by | destroyed, and long before even all the water 
one of their most distinguished members to that soos which it contains is evaporated out of it; for, on 
ing manure, is as follows:— examination, the manure will be found to be quite 
‘What are the effects of dung and other manures | short, and easily lifted with the fork or shovel; 
a. the taste, flavor, and wholesomeness of vegeta-| while, at the same time, it will be saturated with 
bles! the richest black-colored juices, which appear to 
‘If the dung be completely rotten, the effects will be | be the essential parts of urine deprived of their wa- 
quickness of growth, succulence, crispness, and delica- | ter."* We, therefore, consider it as the opinion of 
cy of flavor. I strongly suspect that the application of | a large majority of the most intelligent farmers, that 
ill-digested manure to land is an evil productive of very | dung should not be laid upon the land until it has 


reat injury. Worms and grubs are multiplied there- ffici 
C ay be cient to 
y—the most noxious vapors are propagated; and, pro- renee aaa Ae aegis 9 


bably, the diseases in our grain crops may originate in mentroy oe sais nal ene eer “rid cae 
this circumstance. I cannot believe that the delicate | '@!: This, however, cannot be effected excep 
fibres of a root, making an effort to penetrate a clod of | by a putrid fermentation, which, oor aa pert 


putrefying dung, can escape uninjured; and vegetable | arm Management, cannot be completed until the 
diseases, T presume, often commence at the root..— Vol. heap be decomposed and cool; for otherwise, the 








ix. Art. xix. p. 235. ‘I have known recent manure | operations of cartage, spreading, and ploughing in 
check vegetation.’—Ibid. p. 232. | 


{Farmer's Magazine, vol. xvi. p. 485. 


——— 
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| *Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No. xix. P. 83. 
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the manure, while in a state of heat, would dissi- 

ate the gaseous matter, and thus occasion the 
oss of that in which its nutritive powers are partly 
supposed to consist. 


Produce of straw and dung. 


The quantity of straw and haulm grown per acre 
depends upon such a variety of circumstances 
touching soil and cultivation, season, and kind of 
crop, that it is quite impossible to form any pre- 
cise calculation on the subject. Estimates have, 
however, been made of the average weight of dif- 
ferent sorts produced by the various species of grain, 
from which a general idea of their gross amount 
may be formed. Although itis clear that nothing 
like accuracy can be expected on that point, yet 
it is in the power of every farmer to form a tolera- 
bly exact notion of the weight of all the straw and 
haulm actually grown upon his own land; and 
coupling this with the number of his live-stock 
and the nature of their food, he will probably be 
able to make out such a rough calculation of the 
gross quantity of farm-yard manure as may not 
be far from the truth. Suchan account may in- 
deed appear at first sight to be more curious than 
useful; but crops depend in a great measure on 
yard-dung, and their rotation must be regulated, 
on most soils, by its amount; it is therefore im- 
portant to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the 
quantity on which a man who is dependent upon 
its production alone, without purchased manure, 
can rely, before he lays his plan for the ensuing 
year. ‘The following are some of the estimates 
alluded to :— 


3lcwt. or 3472lbs. wheat 160st. or 3520lbs. 


25 * $3810 beans & peas 130 “ 2860 
25 * 2800 oats 130 “ 2860 
20 « 2240 barley 100 * 2200 


Rye, about 3 loads of 36 trusses each, or 3388lbs, 


The yield of different years varies the propor- 
tion which all grain and pulse bear to the straw; 
but the average of wheat is about 12 bushels to 
the load, which, according to the practice in most 
parts of England, consists of 36 trusses of 36lbs. 
each, and weighs 1] cwt. 2qrs. 8lbs.; but, accord- 


ing to the above statement, the whole average of 


the kingdom is supposed to be about 1} tons per 
statute acre.* 

It has, however, been calculated by Dr. Co- 
ventry, the Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
sity of Edinburgh, that arable land of a medium 
degree of fertility and management, is capable, in 
ordinary years, of producing, in round numbers, 
per imperial acre, about— 


28 bushels of wheat, 
36 do. of barley, 
42 do. of oats;— 


and that the average quantity of straw yielded by 


those crops will amount to 21 ewt. He then| 


States that, supposing this dry straw to be mois- 
tened and rotted, it would thereby gain an addi- 


ee ___ 


in the feed of horses, as well as that the refuse of 
the grain, the chatf and light corn, besides the 
straw, go ultimately to the dung-heap, ‘one can- 
not reckon the amount of the putrescent manure 
gained from an acre of such produce at more 
than four tons.’ But, judging by the like propor- 
tion of moisture of diflerent parcels produced by 
straw, pulse, hay, or herbage of any sort, it is 
likely that a full produce of turnips, potatoes or 
cabbages, would furnish even a_ considerably 
greater weight.”"* By an experiment very care- 
fully made by Mr. Dudgeon, of Prora, in East 
Lothian, it however appears that dry straw had 
only increased by absorption from 800 to 719 
stone, during a period of seven months; which is 
materially at variance with the Doctor’s estimate 
of the addition to its weight. It seems, however, 
from the statements of several eminent farmers, 
that one ton of straw when augmented in weight 
by the dung and urine of turnip-fed stock, will, if 
properly managed, produce about four tons of 
farm-yard manure;f but others, with more justice 
we think, are of opinion that such a quantity can 
only be produced when the common number of 
cattle on farms inthe ordinary course of cultiva- 
tion are also fed in the usual way—upon hay, clo- 
ver, and corn, as well as turnips, besides being 
well littered with straw. Its weight and value 
will of course be affected by its state of prepara- 
tion, as well as by the nature of the soil and its 
cultivation. Meadow land which produces one 
and three-quarter tons of hay per acre has been 
calculated to give six and two-fifths, or rather 
more than six tons of manure per acre,f and the 
fallow crops produce a large amount; the land, 
therefore, without assuming any extraordinary de- 
gree of fertility or management, should yield, up- 
on an average, at least four tons of manure per 
acre; to which if be added the extraneous sub- 
stances which may, with due care, be collected 
without expense from the roads, the ditches, the 
ponds, and from refuse of every kind about the 
house and premises, the acreable amount should 
be amply sufficient for a full supply of manure 
once during every course of the four-years system 
of husbandry. 

Dr. Coventry has also given an estimate of the 
average quantity of manure that may be procured 
from diflerent crops, on land that, in common 
years, and under good management, may be sup- 
posed capable of producing 28 bushels of wheat, 
and 42 bushels of barley or oats, per imperial 
acre. 


Tons. 
| By clover, grass or herbage, hay, &c., first . 
year 








*Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, vol. il. p. 337. 


tSinclair’s Code of Agriculture, 3d edit., pp. 215, 
| 440; Scottish Husbandry, 2d edit., vol. i. p. 379, and 
| passim. A Berwickshire farmer gives a single cart- 


tion to its weight equal to two-thirds, or between | Joad of turnips per day to eight or ten cattle in the 
three-fourths and two-thirds of its gross weight— | straw-yard. He finds that, on an average of three 
thus producing about three and a half tons of ma- | years, from two and a half to three acres of straw will 


ure: and admitting that some corn is consumed | winter one of those oxen; and inthis way each acre of 





*Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, 3d edit., p. 429; 


Survey of Middlesex, 2nd edit., pp. 220, 548. 


| straw will produce about four double cart-loads of rot- 
ten dung of from 30 to 35 cubic feet each. 


t Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, vol. ii. p. $37, 
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By clover if mowed, second year 5% 

By pulse-crops—as beans—partof'the grain 2 5 
being fed by live-stock b 

By pulse-crops, when the grain is sold 

By white, or corn crops, as wheat, barley, 4 
&c., as an average of the whole 


The manure is understood by him to be the 
common farm-yard sort, consisting of the dung 
and litter from the difierent offices, in a state only 
so far rotted as to be easily divisible by the dung- 
fork, and so dry as to have in it of moisture only 
about two-thirds, or perhaps a little more, of its 
whole weight, and to be capable of immediate ap- 
plication to the land.* 

We fear, however, that, looking to the system 
of cultivation pursued on most farms, the quantity 
of manure produced falls far short of that amount. 
Much, indeed, depends upon its judicious man. 
agement—for a good farmer will accumulate per- 
haps nearly twice as much dung as his more indo- 
lent and inattentive neighbor, and apply it in bet- 
ter condition to the land, though their opportuni- 
ties are, in this respect, the same. No means 
should, therefore, be neglected to supply the de- 
ficiency; in which view, besides the extension of 
the soiling system, we should strongly recommend 
that corn crops should be cut as low as possible, so 
as to increase the bulk of straw. When the stub- 
ble is left high and ploughed in, it retards the ope- 
ration, renders the land foul, and is, on some soils, 
injurious by rendering them too open. It is, in- 
deed, in many places mown, and converted into 
walls for the comfort of the cattle. In Derbyshire 
a paring-plough is used, by which the roots of the 
corn and weeds are cut, and the stubble and other 
stuff is then carried home to be trodden into muck; 
but the produce does not pay the expense, and it 
has been found a more economical practice, when 
it can be carried into effect, to burn the stubble on 
the ground, by which insects and the seeds of 
weeds are destroyed. Even when raked up, it 
has been considered advisable to spread and burn 
it on the land, as it is thought to have a great ef- 
fect 7 preventing the ravages of the fly on tur- 
nips. 


Oats each day, 10!bs. 

Hay, of 12 

Straw, ‘ 8 

He drank, within the week, 27 gallons of water, 
and, during his time of exercise, the loss of dung 
is supposed to have been 4 Ibs. daily, or 28 lbs.; 
in which period therefore— 


The total forage consumed amounted to 210 Ibs. 
And the dung and litter produced was 3273 lbs, 


Thus—if the lost dung be added—yielding, with 
the addition of the moisture imparted to the litter 
by urine, an increase of two-thirds beyond the 
weight of the solid food. 

The second—on the 28th of March, 18833—was 
on the food actually eaten by a large-sized York- 
shire milch cow, which was fed during four and 
twenty hours with the following provender— 


81 Ibs. of brewer’s grains, 
30 lbs. of raw potatoes, 
15 lbs. of meadow hay. 


The food thus amounted to 126 Ibs. She drank 
two pailsful of water, and the urine was allowed to 
run off; but she had no straw orlitter of any kind, 
and the weight of the solid dung, which was care- 
fully swept up, amounted to 45 lbs. 

The third was on the same cow, a week after- 
wards, but with a change of food, which was con- 
tinued during some days, on the last of which she 
consumed within the four and twenty hours the 
following quantity:— 


170 lbs. of raw potatoes, 
28 Ibs. of hay. 


As in the former trial, no litter was allowed, and 
the urine was let off; but the solid dung amounted 
to 73 lbs. 
Although not incidental to the subject in ques- 
tion, it may however be worthy of remark that, 
although the cow was in perfect health, yet, on 
this latter food, her milk actually fell off at the rate 
of very nearly two qnarts per day. 

When cattle are well littered and fully fed with 
turnips, it has been usually found that about 


The following experiments on the quantity of| twelve of them will yield a one-horse cart-load of 


dung voided by cattle—lately made under our own 
direction—will throw some further light on the 
subject. 

The first was on a dragoon-horse, placed, at 
our request, by the Commandant of the Cavalry 
Depét at Maidstone, in a separate box—on the 
26th of January, 1833—and there kept, with one 
hour’s exercise each day, during the following 
week, in which time the quantity of forage issued 
to him, and converted into dung, was as follows:— 





* General Report of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 521. We 
have omitted the Doctor’s estimate of the dung pro- 
duced by pasture, as being irrelevant. 


+See the Surveys of Essex, vol. i. p. 325; Hunting- 
donshire, p. 128; Derbyshire, vol. ii. pp. 124, 131, 406. 
In a work published about a century ago, and ascribed 


to Lord Belhaven, it is asserted that the goodness of 
the East Lothian crops was attributable to the length of 


their stubbles. ‘A good crop of corn makes a good 


dung within twenty-four hours; but that quantity 
will scarcely be produced by sixteen, or even 
eighteen, if kept only on straw, with a small al- 
lowance of turnips. It has also been calculated 
that an acre of very good turnips, with an ade- 
quate proportion of’ straw, will make upwards of 
16 cart-loads of dung; but 10 may be considered 
a sufliciently large average for the generality of 
those crops. Thus, it may be presumed that two 
acres will be required to manure one.* 

An account by Arthur Young states that the 
winter stock on his own farm in Hertfordshire con- 
sisted of six horses, four cows, and nine lean hogs, 
which consumed 16 loads of hay, with 29 loads of 
straw for litter, besides, no doubt, the usual quan- 
tity of oats to the working cattle. The cows and 
store swine ran loose in the yard, and had their 
straw given in cribs; the horse-stables and fat-hog 
sties were cleansed into the yard: in May, the 
whole of the dung was turned over and laid into 
heaps, and in June was cartedaway. The quan- 





stubble; and a good stubble is the equallest mucking 
that can be given..—-The Countryman’s Rudiments, 
p- 28. 


—_— ow 





* Roxburgh Report, p. 134. 
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tity was 118 loads, each of 36 bushels.* The 
amount of manure which may be thus obtained is 
indeed so considerable, that forty-five oxen, litter- 
ed, while fatting, with 20 wagon-loads of stubble, 
are said to have produced 600 tons of rotten dung; 
and so invariably has it been found that the value 
of the manure is in proportion to the nutriment 
contained in the food, that, on comparing the dung 
of cattle fed upon oil-cake with that from the 
common farm-yard, it was found that the effects of 
12 loads of the former, when spread on an acre of 


land, considerably exceeded that of 24 loads of | 


the latter. 
[To be continued. ] 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
EXPERIMENTS OF THB INJURY TO CORN 
CAUSED BY GATHERING THE FODDER. 


Several publications in the Register have stated 
the increase of Indian corn, matured with the 
blades and tops. The common usage in this 
county, which I have followed, is, to gather the 
blades as soon as they begin to spot, and to cut 
the tops immediately upon securing the blades. 
About the first of September last, [ stripped the 
blades from several rows in one of my corn-fields, 
leaving a row alternately undisturbed—and cut 
the tops about the 7th of the month, in like man- 
ner. As I designed to make a fair and satis- 
factory experiment, I suffered both blades and 
tops to be much withered before I took them from 
the stalks. The last of November I gathered the 
corn from the stripped and unstripped rows, when 
it was dry, and in good condition, and put it away 
in my barn in separate parcels, in the shucks, from 
both of which I husked out, the sixth of the pre- 
sent month, one hundred ears, without particular 
selection, and now subjoin their weight and mea- 
surement. I am sensible that this experiment 
will not precisely correspond with others which 
may be made. The result of such experiments 
will be influenced by the quality of the soil, the 
goodness of the crop, the manner of planting, 
and the maturity of the corn at the time the blades 
and tops are gathered. My experiment was made 
from a field planted four feet each way, which 
had an early, vigorous growth, unchecked by in- 
sect or drought, and which produced more than 
forty-five bushels to the acre. I made other dif- 
ferent trials upon the parcels [ have mentioned, 
both by weight and measurement, which I think 


unnecessary to state, as they all tended to the | 


same result; but perhaps I ought not omit to men- 
tion, that the weight of the cobs of the unstripped 
corn was double the weight of the stripped, as it 
proves that subtracting the blades and tops dries 
up that part of the plant which immediately sup- 
plies aliment to the grain. To this cause I also 


attribute the perfection of the grain to the end of 


the cob of the unstripped corn, whilst that on the 


— 





* Papers of the Bath and West of England Society, 
vol. iii. p. 3. 

tBy another trial it appears that -sixty cows itrh 
and four horses, when tied up, ate 50 tons of hay, and 
had 20 acres of straw for litter, with which they made 
200 loads of dung, in rotten order for the land; but 
the weight of neither the straw nor the dung is stated. 
—Complete Grazier, 5th edit., p. 100. 


stripped had, for the most part, withered or per- 
ished. 


lbs. 
One hundred ears of Indian corn matu- 
red with blades and tops—weight on 
cob, - ~ - - - - 54 
Do. shelled, - - - - - 46 
Do. measurement, 26 quarts, 1 pint, 
100 ears of Indian corn stripped of blades 
and tops—weight on cob, - - 50 
Do. shelled, - - - - - 41 


Do. measurement, 21 quarts. 


I have long desired to abandon gathering fod- 
der; but it is hard to depart from common usage, 
especially, if the deviation has the appearance of 
negligence. ‘The month of September is ‘usually 
devoted by farmers to this work; the dews are 
then heavy, and highly injurious to laborers; it 
isthe season for intermittent fevers, which I be- 
lieve are often contracted in this employment. 
The month of September might be most usefully 
devoted to drawing out marl and other manures, 
and preparing fallows for wheat. When the 
wheat is sown and the corn gathered at full ma- 
turity, the corn-stalks with the blades and tops, 
afford some provender and excellent litter for cat- 
tle. Few farmers have such floating capital, as 
justify them in entering upon schemes of improve- 
ment without calculating the cost and probable 
result. The provender afforded by Indian corn 
cannot be abandoned, unless an equivalent be 
supplied. A farm divided into four or five fields, 
of forty acres each, and one of them annually in 
Indian corn, will not produce fodder, even if the 
land be in an improved state, beyond five hun- 
dred pounds to the acre—equal to ten tons. Four 
acres set in orchard-grass and clover, will, if 
marled and manured, at two cuttings yield ten 
tons of hay. A gentleman in an adjoining coun- 
ty, in whom 1 have entire confidence, assured me 
that from one acre, very highly improved, he gath- 
ered six tonsinone year. I estimate the enclosing, 
marling, manuring, and setting in grass four acres, 
atone hundred dollars peracre, and the land thus 
diverted from the usual purposes of agriculture, at 
twenty-five dollars per acre, amounting in the 
whole to five hundred dollars. The capital thus 
invested, is not sunk, but is safe and sound, and the 
interest upon this sum, together with the cost of 





cutting and securing the hay, which I estimate at 
forty-five dollars, is the price to be paid annually 
‘for hay, in lieu of blades and tops. field of forty 
acres of Indian corn which now yields, under the 
old system of gathering, forty bushels to the acre 
—equal to one thousand bushels, if my experi- 
ment, or that of others, be not entirely fallacious, 
will produce an additional fifth, amounting to one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-three and a third 
bushels; thereby producing a gain of three hun- 
dred and thirty-three and a third bushels—equal, at 
fifty cents a bushel, to one hundred and sixty-six 
dollars and two-thirds, to which is to be added the 
value of the labor saved, and the grazing after 
the hay is secured, which is worth something. 
If a lot be once well set in orchard-grass and oc- 
casionally dressed with manure from the stable, 
where the grass is fed it will remain in a state of 
undiminished production for many years—in this 
I feel confidence, from my own observation. 

I have one pit of blue marl in which [ have 





found “gunpowder marl.” It exhibits no lime by 
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he test of acids. There is no green sand—but it 
has many shining particles, and a sulphureous 
smell. I[tretains the impression of large shells 
and some sharks’ teeth, in a state of perfect sound- 
ness, have been found. I have supposed that the 
hardness of the teeth have resisted the agents 
which decomposed the shells. On this subject Mr. 
Newton’s essay in the Register is highly instruc- 
tive. I have long thought that this pit contained 
roperties, fertilizing beyond lime. It does not 
by the test of acids exhibit lime equal to another 
pit; yet it has been uniformly quicker in its action, 
and greater in its product. Iam pleased that spe- 
cimens of the gunpowder marl found in Virginia, 
have been sent Professor Rogers. Agriculture 
stands indebted to him for much useful informa- 
tion. I left a specimen, taken from my pit, with 
our Professor Ducatel. If the properties, sug- 
gested by Mr. Newton, shall be found in them, in 
addition to my own personal benefit, I shall feel 
gratified that this source of improvement is com- 
mon to Virginia and Maryland. 
As this article contains little more than a state- 
ment of facts, | have subjoined my name in at- 
testation of their accuracy. 


WM. 
Wye, Queen Anne Co., 
Md., Jan. 27th, 1836. 


CARMICHAEL. 


IS THE REARING OF RACE HORSES A GAIN- 
FUL OR LOSING BUSINESS IN VIRGINIA? 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


For some time past you cannot have failed to 
observe a vast increase of attention in Virginia 
and elsewhere to the breeding of fine horses, es- 
pecially, such as were desigined for the turf. What- 
ever may be my opinions on the subject of the 
morality of such sports as the turf and its ordinary 
accompaniments offer, I have no disposition to 
obtrude them either upon you, or your readers. 
Butas a lover of my state, as a friend to agriculture, 
and a patron of all which I suppose can benefit our 
permanent interests, I propose to present a few 


thoughts on the subject of raising fine horses. If 


the business is never profitable, let none engage in 
it. If it is ever profitable, let us ascertain to what 
extent—and never exceed the limit thus furnished. 
Are not too many now engaged in it, to allow any 
very important advantage to accrue to the ma- 
jority of those concerned? Admitting the business 
to be ever so good, is it not over-done? Why, sir, 


even the poor man, who owns but one animal of 


the horse-kind, is taking his mare from the plough, 
when he ought to be making bread for his family; 


and paying sixty dollars a year, for the chance of 


having her in foal by a high-blooded horse. 

In order to arrive at correct conclusions on the 
subject, let the following or similar estimates be 
made, and remembered. If they be inaccurate, let 
them be corrected. In preparing this article, there 
has been no intentional excess in any one esti- 
mate. 

The average cost, by purchase, of a fine brood 
mare, bought on reasonable terms, may be assum- 
ed to be 8400. Suppose her to be put to the horse 
when she is four years old, and she ought not to 





a 
be put sooner; suppose her to live until she is six. 
teen years old, which is a liberal estimate; and 
suppose her to bring a live and sound colt, two 
years out of three, so that in her life-time she 
foals eight sound colts; then for each colt she 
brings you—must put down one-eighth of her orj- 
ginal cost, which is $50, 

‘The interest on money, invested in a brood mare 
until she brings you eight foals, at $50 each, 
would be for the first year, at the end of which she 
brings a colt, $24. Allowing her, according to the 
foregoing estimate, to have but two good colts in 
three years; you must lose the interest on $350 for 
two years, before it will be reduced to $300, which 
interest is $42. The interest for the fourth year is 
$18—for the fifth and sixth years, it is $830—for 
the seventh year it is $12—for the eighth and 
ninth years, it is $15—for the tenth year it is $6— 
and for the eleventh and twelfth years, it is 86, 
Being an average of interest on the purchase mo- 
ney of the dam, before it is restored by eight colts, 
at $50 each—(being two colts for every three 
years—of a life sixteen years long, and twelve of 
these years the mare being old enough to bring a 
colt,) of more than $19 for each colt—the whole 
amount of’ interest on the purchase money of the 
dam, being $153. So that the average cost ofa 
dam to each colt, may be put down at $69. 

The average cost of keeping a brood mare one 
year, including expenses of groom, &c., &c., &c. 
cannot be less than $75 per annum. But as you 
have to keep her twelve years so as to get eight 
colts, you must charge to the estimated cost of each 
colt eighteen months—keeping of the dam which 
is rather more than $102. The money expended 
in keeping the dam for eighteen months before 
each colt is dropped, will not be returned for four 
years; at which time the colt will be in market, the 
interest on which money amounts to $24,50 cents, 
(say $24.) So that vou do pay, for each good colt 
dropped, in expenses for the dam alone $195. 

The average price of the best blooded stallions 
for the season, is at least $60. The range is from 
$50 to $100. This money is payable at the end 
of the season, at least six months before the colt is 
dropped. But as the mare, even if put to the 
horse, does not bring more than three colts for eve- 
ry four times she is put; therefore, you must add 
to each of every three colts dropped, the third of 
the price of the season when there was no colt, 
which is $20; which added to the $60 makes $80. 
Now as this money is paid at the end of each sea- 
son, and the colts brought into market at four years 
old, you lose the interest on $80, for four years 
and six months; which interest amounts to $21.60, 
(say 21.) So that each good colt dropped, cost 
you for the sire alone $101, which sum added to 
the cost of the dam, gives a total for each good 
colt dropped, of $296. 

Suppose the mare safely delivered of a fine 
healthy colt, it costs you on an average for the two 
first years’ keeping 8100—and for the two succeed- 
ing years, without training $150—in all, for rearing 
a colt until it is four years old, $250. ‘The interest 
or the cost of keeping the colt, being the first yeat 
£40—the second $60—the third $75—will amount 
to $18,60, (say $18;) which added to precise cost 
of keeping a colt is $268. So that each untrained 
colt of four years old, for expenses of dam, sire aid 
raising, has cost a total of $564. 

But on an average you mus tdeduet ten per cent. 
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from the sum of live and sound colts foaled, for 
death, or material injury, received before the colt is 
four years old, so that the colt is a total loss—not 
tosay expense. Now suppose the death or injury to 
occur on an average at two years of age, when the 
colt has cost you $414; you must add to each of 
the remaining nine, one-ninth of that sum which 
is $46. So that on an average, each of your colts 
raised, and sound and untrained at four years old, 
costs you a total of $610. 

Ot all the fine colts raised, not more than one- 
third are ever trained; leaving you two-thirds of 
all your fine colts, which have cost youeach, $610. 
Of these two-thirds of untrained colts, one-half are 
mares; we will suppose them all fine—and to 
bring as brood-mares each $400. The other half 
of the untrained colts being geldings sell at a libe- 
ral estimate on an average of $200. So that of 
three colts each costing $610, and the three costing 
an aggregate of $1830, you sell two for an aggre- 
gate of $600, leaving you one colt for training at 
the handsome sum of $1230. Now add the cost 
of training this colt, which is never less than $100; 
and each trained colt raised by you, costs you 
$1,330. 

Twenty colts thus raised and trained, cost an 








aggregate of $26,600. Of these twenty it is cer- 
tain, that ten will not bring more than an average | 
of $500, each. Deduct the aggregate value of 
these ten, from the aggregate cost of the twenty; 
and, it leaves you ten colts, costing an aggregate | 
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eighteen years he loses the interest on $10,000 
annually; which, in twenty-two years, will amount 
to $13,200; which sum divided equally among the 
four fine colts, and added to their previous cost, 
makes each one to have cost the proprietor $7,200. 
Thus, his four horses cost him a total of $28,800. 

It is proper to add, that if the person attempting 
to raise fine horses bea poor man, and therefore, 
cannot lose the interest on $10,000 annually, it 
only makes the case the worse; for being poor, his 
own close and personal attention to his private af- 
fairs is a matter of great importance—and being 
poor, he is destitude of the means to bring his colts 
favorably into market, so that the utmost he is 
likely to do, is to raise saddle-horses at $200 each, 
and, brood mares at $400; while they actually cost 
him, each $610; that is, he sells at an average of 
$300—what cost him an average of $610. What 
a prospect for making money! A man sells his 
colts at less than half what they cost. Or if he 
has as many of them trained, as is commonly 
done; then alter twenty-two years toil, he has 
raised and sold, or has on hand, four fine horses; 
each of which cost him $7,200. What he will 
actually get for each of his fine horses is a ques- 
tion I cannot answer. But suppose he gets for 
three of them, $5000 each—and for the fourth, 
$10,000—being a total of $25,000 still, he loses in 
money $3,800. But one in sixty of all the fine 
colts raised to be four years old, does not sell for 
$10,000; and three more out of every sixty, do 


of $21,600. Of these ten, it is certainly a fair esti- | not sell for $5,000 each. On the contrary, not one 
mate, that six will not bring you more than $1000} in three hundred sells for $10,000; and not one in 


each; so that you have four first rate colts, trained | 
and sound at four years old, costing you an aggre- | 


gate of $15,600; or each colt costing you $3,900. 

These prices seem to stand on sure arithmetical | 
grounds. If any of the charges have been made | 
too high, the mistake is open to correction. But 
it can scarcely happen that any possible mistakes, 
and their exposure, can exhibit a result of any thing 
but Joss, on a general average, to the breeders of ra- 
cing horses. But these expenses are not all. ‘There 
are expenses of another kind to be added, which 

‘though more conjectural, and therefore more lia- 
ble to be incorrectly estimated, are not the less cer- 
tain to be met with in greater or less amount—and 
generally in a very large amount. [ will now 
present an estimate of a supposed average of this 
additional charge—and if any reader objects to its 
justice, he may even reject it entirely. The case 
of loss is sufficiently strong without this additional 
charge—which is for the general injury caused to 
aman’s farming business and income, by the direc- 
ting his care and attention, to this seductive and 
engrossing pursuit. 

Suppose a man to have $20,000 invested in land, 
negroes, plantation stock, &c., &c., &c. and 
that besides this investment, he keeps five first 
rate brood mares: what will be the effect of this 
latter fact, on the availableness of' the first invest- 
ment of $20,000? Will it not well nigh neutra- 
lize it? Certainly it will diminish its profitableness 
one-half. Now estimating the profitableness of 
such investment to be six per cent. per annum, 
(which it ought to be,) and calculating the interest 
on one-half of the investment, it gives us $600 per 
annum. Now according to the foregoing esti- 
mates, with five brood mares, it will require twen- 








ty-two years to secure to the proprietor the four 
first rate trained colts four years old; and during | 


one hundred for $5000. Besides, those horses, 
which even bring these prices, seldom bring it at 
four years old. They have to be travelled through 


‘the country, and money risked upon their speed, 


and great expense incurred, before they will com- 
mand this sum. It is very seldom that the gentle- 
man raising the horse, gets the high prices just 
named. It is the racer who has paid for him at 
most $1000 or $1500, who afterwards sells for these 
high prices, It is true that the owner of the colt 
sometimes is, or becomes the racer; but if his first 
lessons on the turf are with his own colts, he is apt 
to find it a very losing business. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, [ have stated the result 
of my inquiry into this matter. Are not the fore- 
going estimates correct? One of Virginia’s most 
honored sons, who has furnished the data on, 
which they are founded—says they are within 
bounds. He himself has made the experiment 
on a large scale, and under every advantage; and 
he has arrived at the full and firm conclusion, that 
a more losing business is not done. But if the es- 
timates be incorrect, let any gentleman show 
wherein; and prove the business profitable, if he 
can. But if these estimates be any thing like the 
truth, let us abide their decision: and when we 
think of raising fine horses, let us remember the 
lessons taught by these or similar estimates. 

It is pleasant to know that light is beginning to 
break in on the public mind, on this subject; and 
that a few gentlemen of foresight and prudence, 
who, for a time were led off by the delusion, have 
sold out, or propose to sell out—and thus the work 
will pass into the hands of poor “Jim, who, has 
not looked at the other side.”’ Yet is there not on 
the whole any diminution, but rather an increase 
of the entire business done in this line. 

GULLEY. 
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CALCAREOUS MANURES. OBJECTIONS TO THE 
LIMITATION OF THE TERM “CALCAREOUS 
EARTH’ TO CARBONATE OF LIME. 


I have, for very many years, entertained the 
conviction of the want of calcareous matter 
throvghout the whole of our peninsula with 
which I am acquainted; yet the almost impossi- 
bility of obtaining it in any of its combinations, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Cambridge, (Dorchester, ) 
E. 8. Md., Jan. 27, 1835. 


LJ * * * * % & 





in the section (Dorchester) in which my destinies 
have placed me, has diminished, mortifyingly, the | 
advantages that might have resulted from that | 
conviction. ‘I'en years ago, | constructed an au- 

ger with a long shank, and fixed with a moveable | 
crank to work at any point of its length: and [| 
have bored on my lands, indefatigably, in quest of’ 
marl, to no purpose. A year ago Professor Du- 
catel assisted me in full confidence—but in vain. 
The few shells which my neighborhood afforded 
me have made my only resource—enough only to 
increase my regrets at the privation. I have fi- 
nally made a large contract for oyster-shells in Bal- 
timore, to be transported ninety miles—a few 
thousand bushels of which were delivered last fall, 
which led me to make further research into the 
operation and uses of calcareous manures. At 
this critical moment I had the satisfaction to re- 
ceive the kind favor of your Essay on the subject, 
and I say in truth, I know not, whether to appre- 
ciate the more the untiring zeal, or the discrimina- 
tive judgement, evinced in that production. Your 
propositions exhibit a philosophic view, founded, 
in my opinion, upon facts—which time, observa- 
tion, and reflection, may extend and improve, but 
will never controvert. 

Though extremely unfashionable, yet the doc- 
trine of uncombined acids, vegetable as well as 
mineral, ready formed in the earth, [ have always 
maintained, and I believe, on good authority, as 
well as reason; and the presence of either the one 
or the other class would bring calcareous manures, 
within your rationale of its operation. Upon this 
subject, the celebrated Duhamel, who is known 
where science has reached, has expressed himself 
eighty years ago, in these words—“‘if the clay is 
of a cold, acid nature, the marl destroys that acid- 
ity, and keeps the clay warm, &c. &c.—Duha- 
mel’s Practical Treatise of Husbandry, published 
1762, p. 23.””* 





* Our correspondent gives to this work, more credit 
than it deserves, in supposing it to be Duhamel’s. His 
name, though standing most conspicuously on the title 
page, and with the intention of passing for the author’s, 
is a publisher’s cheat, which willbe manifest to a care- 
ful examination of the title page itself, with a glance at 
the contents of the volume. It is a compilation, and a 
part consists of experiments reported by Duhamel—but 
not the passage referred to—which indeed, is worth 
nothing as authority even if it happened to containa 
truth. In speaking of acidity in the soil, the compiler 
uses the term ignorantly without any precise meaning, 
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Dr. Darwin in his ‘*Phitologia” says, “where 
clay abounds with vitriolic acid, it is anti-septic;” 
and he recommends lime and ashes, as a correc. 
tive. 

The source of carbonic, acetous, oxalic, and 
many other acids may be found, as every one 
knows, in the continual growth and decay of ve- 
getable substances. Some, in the products of 
their decomposition, by the fermentative process, 
others are mere educts, being ready formed in the 
plant: it is reasonable to believe that these results 
will, under favorable circumstances, be deposited 
in the matrix from which their elements had been 
derived, and where they had grown and perished, 
with which, too, they would become mechanical- 
ly mixed, and so intimately, as to be largely re- 
tained; and more especially, if undisturbed by 
agricultural operations—which accords with the 
fact stated by you, ‘that rest increases acidity in 
the soil:”’ the effect thus produced becomes a new 
cause, furnishing the proximate principles, pecu- 
liarly required by the plants which yielded them; 
hence a cumulative series of cause and effect, in- 
definitely extended, and constantly in operation. 
A greater degree of ‘fixity’? is consequently not 
essential for their continued presence in the earth. 
The materials for the generation of many of the 
mineral acids are equally copious. By lessening 
the aptitude of the soil for the production of those 
species of vegetables, by the neutralization of 
their acids, the cause and effect are removed, 
pro rata—and its constitution becomes _ finally 
adapted, exclusively, to other species of vegeta- 
tion. Moreover, the evaporability of the first 
named, the carbonic acid, is not so considerable as 
some suppose: its specific gravity being as 15 to 
10 of atmospheric air, it may be copious!y held by 
the cold sod—though, this | mention, incidentally, 
and not in reference to your theory, with which 
the question of the presence of’ this acid does not 
interlere. 

Mr. Grisenthwaite says, “the carbonic and ace- 
tic are the only two acids likely to be generated 
by any spontaneous decomposition of animal or 
vegetable bodies, and neither of them have any 
“fixity,” when exposed to the air.” ‘The acetous 
acid is more fixed in its character than the acetic, 
holding more carbon—and is not so likely to es- 
cape; and it isin that shape, possibly, that this 
variety of vegetable acid may usually exist in the 
earth; and hence the force of Mr. Grisenthwaite’s 
remark is at least diminished in its purpose. But, 
for reasons before given, acids whether generated 
by the spontaneous decomposition of bodies, or by 
the secretion and assimilation of organic life, may 
be fixed in the soil, under very possible, and in- 
deed, very usual circumstances, durably enough 
to operate much good or evil, as their respective 
characters may incline them; and yet they may 
not possess enough of that property of “fixity 
to bear transportation and exposure in the labo- 
ratory of the analyst. The oxalic and other acids 
come under the same remarks. As to the “hu- 
mic” acid, its actual detection in the soil rests, a! 
least upon highly respectable authority. 


aa 
——— 





furnished in other passages soon after. See quotations 
from the work, and remarks thereon, in Note G, of the 
or the least knowledge of the chemical nature of soils | Appendix to the Essay on Calcareous Manures, P- 82. 
on calcareous manures—of which enough evidence is |—Ep. Farm. Rec. | 
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These views which are Just, allow ample scoy;e 
’ | 


to the agency of calcareous manures, and lead es- | 


sentially to the use of them, upon general princi- 
pies—upon ancient authority—and upon the prin- 


ciples assumed by you in your essay under re- | 


view; and more especially, in reference to those 
properties, whereby they exert a chemical action 


of neutralizing acids; and, of combining putrescent | 


manures with the svil; which otherwise under 
chemical laws, would be resisted. | 

Your definition of ‘calcareous earth,” must take | 
exception to—it is too limited—and leads you occa- | 
sionally into apparent solecisms, which are not cor- | 
rected by the reader, until he turns to, or, reilects 
on your peculiar definition. You detine ‘calca- | 
reous earth” to be a combination of lime with ear- | 
bonic acid. You ascribe the sterility of soils to | 
their being destitute of this earth. You recom- | 
mend calcareous earth, as essential to restore and | 
preserve them in a state of fertility: and you ad- | 
mit, that many of the most fertile and valuable | 
soils are destitute of calcareous earth. But) 


—_— 


reous earth,” than I might have been; and I beg 
leave to add the following postscript, explanatory 
(Oo: my views. 

You define calcareous earth, to mean “lime 
with carbonic acid.” This definition I designed to 
suggest, is not consistent with the present state of 
geological science, and technical nomenclature; 
and therefore, is rather embarrassing to the rea- 


i der. 


Since the discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
with which you are fully acquainted, and the truth 


of which discoveries are, | believe universally ac- 


knowledwed, earths are known to be “inetallic ox- 


le * r . s a er ”? 
ides.” "To wit: “alauminous earth” is “alumina” or 


the “oxide of aluminum,” “silicious,”’ is “silica,” 
or the “oxide of silicum; “caleareous earth” 
is “lime,” or the oxide of calcium.” ‘These earths 
combined with any of the acids, form salts with 
earthy bases; or “earthy salts.” Dr. Ure classes 
“lime,” (not carbonate of lime) among the primi- 
tive earths. Dr. Webster, Professor in Harvard 
University, in a work, compiled from Bronde, 


you explain that these contain lime, though | Henry, Berzelius, Thompson and others, says: 
with a vegetable acid. Had you used the term “of the primary earths, only four are usual- 
“calcareous manures” with a latitude of defini- |!y met with; to wit: silica, alumina, magnesia, and 
tion, embracing all manures with a calcareous | lime, (not carbonate of lime,) hence it would 


base, in all their various combinations, chemical | seem, that “lime”? and not “lime with carbonic 





| 


and mechanical, it would have been more systema- | 
tic—perhaps morescientific and familiar language. 
And you might then, too, allowing each their re- 
spective grades of utility, have made your prefer- | 
ences of the various combinations of caleareous | 
bodies; and with your reasons of discrimination, | 
growing out of your clear and excellent theory | 
and without any of those apparent contradictions | 
in terms, which now in a few intances occur. Ex- | 
perience has taught, that all the calcareous bo- | 
dies, in all their varied modifications, possess pro- 
perties subservient to the purposes of vegetation 
—though the carbonate, for its easy decomposi- 
tion, may perhaps justly occupy the highest or- | 
der. 

Tn truth, my exception upon a point of nom- 
enclature is not worth maintaining, and T have. 
made it, solely, because I believe that innovation | 
of terms, or, of the meanings of terms generally, 
tend to perplex and retard the progress of scien- 
tific improvement. 

You will please toaccept my zeal for the art 
and science of agriculture, as an apology for these 
few remarks, and an acknowledgement of the ser- 
vices which, by your unwearied diligence, you are 
rendering to the agricultural interest of the coun- 
try—and with it, to the author of these remarks. | 

When I commenced this letter, Thad no idea 
of extending it beyond the subjects of the first 
paragraph—but I have lugeed in as foreign mat- 
ters as the amendments of a modern fortification 
bill--and so you may dispose of’ it as you think 
proper. 


| 


JOSEPH E. MUSE. 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Cambridge, E. S. Mad., 
January 29, 1836. 


The near approach of the mail-hour hurried the | 


latter portion of my last communication to you, 


and rendered me, | am conscious, less-explicit in | 
My exception to your term and definition of “calca- | 


Vou, IL[—84 


acid’ is “calcareous earth.” 

The term then used by you, does not appear 
technically correct. It is true, that defined as it is 
by you, the meaning is conveyed, and perhaps as 
weil—yet, it is not so familiar, or systematic, as 
the nomenclature of modern science, founded up- 
on modern discoveries—which have been adopted 
as unquestionable truths. 

The facility and frequency of the union of lime 
with carbonic acid, will not sanction the innova- 
tion, any more than they would justify the term 
‘“aluminous earth,” to imply the union of alumi- 
na with sulphuric acid, with which it is so often 
found united by the hand of nature. ‘The adop- 
tion of it, therefore leads to apparent contradic- 


‘tions; which though removeable by reference to 


your definition, is a little embarrassing, 
You will excuse, in your liberality, the harshness 


‘of my cursory review of your inestimable essay; 
which should have a prominent place in every 


aericulturist’s library. And again, except my 
thanks for the presentation of it; and the assurance 
of the high regard of 


Our correspondent unnecessarily apologizes for his 
strictures. They would be welcome, from any such 
source, even though far more extensive and severe, 


and unaccompanied by such complimentary and grat- 


ifying expressions, as we are indebted for above. We 
only desire that the doctrines of the Essay on Calca- 
reous Munures may be considered as public property— 


_ without reference to the author—to be strictly scruti- 


nized, and admitted to be true and important, or con- 
\demnedas false and worthless, according to a correct 
| appreciation of their value. 
| The objections urged by Dr. Muse to the application 
and limitation of the term ‘calcareous earth” to car- 
| bonate of lime, are sound and weighty--and they were 
considered, and fully appreciated, before that defini- 
tion was adopted. The only excuse for this applica. 
tion—and which still seems to us suflicient—is that 
any other would be attended with far greater objec- 
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tions--whether the term was limited to the pure chem- 
ical earth lime alone, or was made to embrace every 
combination of lime whatever. Either of these ap- 
plications would have been far more regular in ap- 
pearance, and more suited to scientific arrangement. 

The defence for the course adopted as to this term, 
was given ina note in the Appendix to the Essay; 
which, as it has not been seen by many who will 
read these letters, will be copied here. The passage 
presents the views which then induced the decision, 
and which still remain unchanged. 


“The definition of “calcareous earth,”? which con- 
fines that term to the carbonate of lime, is certainly 
liable to objections, but less so than any other mode 
of arrangement. It may at first seem absurd to con- 
sider as one of the.three principal earths which com- 
pose soils, one only of the many combinations of lime, 
rather than either pure lime alone, or lime in all its 
combinations, One or the other of these significations 
is adopted by the highest authorities, when the calca- 
reous ingredients of soils are described—and in either 
sense, the use of this term is more conformable with 
scientific arrangement, than mine. Yet much incon- 
venience is caused by thus applying the term calca- 
reous earth. If applied to lime, it is toa substance 
which is never found existing naturally, and which will 
always be considered by most persons as the product 
of the artificial process of calcination, and as having 
no more partin the composition of natural soils, than 
the manures obtained from oil-cake, or pounded bones. 
It is equally improper to include underthe same gene- 
ral teri all the combinations of lime with the filty or 
sixty various acids. ‘wo of these, the sulphate, and 


povepne of lime, are known as valuable manures; 
ut they exist naturally in soils in such minute quanti- 
ties, and so rarely, as not to deserve to be considered 
as important ingredients. A subsequent part of this 


essay will show why the oxalate of lime is also sup- 
posed to be highly valuable as a manure, and far more 
abundant. Many other salts of lime are known to 
chemists: but their several qualities, as aifecting soils, 
are entirely unknown—and their quantities are too 
sas and their presence too rare, to require considera- 
ion. 


lime, having perhaps as many various and unknown 


properties, had not been excluded by my definition of 


calcareous earth, continual exceptions would have been 
necessary, toavoid stating what was not meant. The 
carbonate of lime, to which I have confined that term, 
though only one of many existing combinations, yet 
in quantity and in importance, as an ingredient of soils, 
as well asa part of the known portion of the globe, 
very far exceeds all the others. 

“But even if calc:reous earth, as defined and lim- 
ited, is adinitted to be the substance which it is proper 
to consider as one of the three earths of agriculture, 
still there are objections to its name, which I would 
gladly avoid. However strictly cefined, many readers 
will attach to terims such meanings as they had pre- 
vionrsly understood: and the word calcareous has been 
80 loosely, and so diiierently appiied in common lan- 
guage, and in agriculture, that much confusion may 
attend ifs use. Any thing “partaking of the nature 
of lime” is *“ealeareous,” according to Walker’s Dic- 
tionary: Lord Kames limits the terin to pure lime*— 
Davy} and Sinclair,t include under it pure lime and 
all its combinations—and Kirwan.|| Rozier,§ and 
Young,1 whose example J have followed, confine the 
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*Gentleman Farmer, page 254, (2d Edin. Ed.) 

tAgr. Chem. page 223, (Phil. led. of Ie21.) ‘ 
{Code of Agricultare, page 134, (Hartford Ed. 1518.) 
||Kirwan on Manures, Chap. 1. 

0 Terres?’—Cours Complet d’Agriculture Pratique. 
VTYoung’s Essay on Manures, Chap. J. 
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name calcareous earth to the carbonate of lime. Nor 
can any other term be substituted without producin 
other difficulties. Carbonate of lime would be precise, 
and it means exactly the same chemical substance: but 
there are insuperable objections to the frequent use 
of chemical names ina work addressed to ordin 
readers. Chalk, or shells, or mild lime, (or what had 
been quicklime, but which from exposure to the air, 
ias again become carbonated,) all these are the same 
chem:eal substance—but none of these names would 
serve, because each would be supposed to mean such 
certain form or appearance of calcareous earth, as 
they usually express. If I could hope to revive an 
obsolete term, and with some modification establish its 
use for this purpose, I would call this earth calx—and 
from it derive calaing, to signify the application of 
calcareous earth, in any form, as manure. A general 
and definite term for this operation is much wanting, 
Liming, marling, applying drawn ashes, or the rubbis 
of old buildings, chalk, or limestone gravel—all these 
operations are in part, and some of them entirely, that 
manuring that I would thus callcalxing. But because 
their names are different, so are their effects generally 
considered—not only in those respects where ditier- 
ences really exist, butin those where they are precisely 
alike.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE GE- 
OLOGICAL RECONNOISSANCE OF THE STATE 
OF VIRGINIA, MADE UNDER THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


By Witiram B Rocers, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Virginia. 


[Continued from p. 634 Vol. III.] 


Of the Green Sand, Sulphate of Iron, Sulphur, 
and other matters associated with the marl 
beds. 


Green Sand.—As already intimated, this sub- 
stance is frequently found disseminated in the 
marl, and also in the overlying stratum of clay or 
sand. From the remarkable effects of compara- 
iively small quantities of this material when ap- 
plied to land, there can be no doubt that many. of 
the mar's of lower Virginia owe some of their 
value to its presence. Supposing only as much 
as 10 percent. of this substance ina miatrl, and 
ihis is far below the amount which I have ascer- 
tained to exist in many localities, 100 loads of 
marl would correspond to ten of the green sand, 
an amount which ir New Jersey has often been 
found productive of striking benefit. Several of 
the most efficient marls which I have examined, 
were more remarkable for the large proportion of 
this substance contained in them than for their 
richness in caleareous matter. In many marl pits 
which I have visited, the impressions of the pick 


jand spade were streaked with green marks, which 


upon inspection were found to result from the 
bruised granules of this matter. In such cases, 
there can be no doubt of the existence in the marl 
of an amount of green sand capable of affording 
material aid to the growing vegetable. In the 
layer immediately above the marl also, it some- 
times exists in considerable quantity—and hence 
instead of rejecting this overlying mass, in maby 
cases it rhe: be decidedly better to carry it out 
upon the land along with the calcareous matter. 
The experience of many farmers has alrea‘y 
shown the propriety of this plan, and some even 





entertain the opinion that this upper layer, where 
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the green sand abounds, is quite as beneficial as | munkey river, commencing below the point at 


the marl itself. 
the green sand will be given in treating of the 


Eocene marls, of which it constitutes a very im- | 


ortant ingredient. 
Sulphate of Iron and Sulphur.—In some parts 


of the Miocene district, there occur beds of clay | 


more or less sandy, and usually of a dark color, 


containing these substances in a minute but still | 


appreciable quantity. Such matter, there is rea- 
son to believe would not in general prove direct- 
ly beneficial to the soil. The former has been 
thought positively detrimental to vegetation, and 
certainly when applied in considerable quantity, 
this is its effect. What agency it might exert ina 
more diluted state, and mingled with other matter, 
we are without the means of determining. Pro- 
bably under such circumstances it might operate 
as a stimulant: and thus contribate to the growth. 
The same doubts are also applicable to the other 
subsiance above named. Yet in some well au- 
thenticated cases, the action of these copperas and 
sulphur clays has been found strikingly beneficial. 
In these instances, however, it would seem that 
much if not allthe benefit was produced by the 
effectual protection which even minute quantities 
of these substances, especially the latter, affor' 
against the attacks of insects. In a cotton field 
in which all the alternate rows were lightly sprink- 
led with earth of this description, the plants so 
treated grew up vigorous and healthy, while the 
others became sickly and were nearly devoured 
by insects. Much careful observation is required 
to determine the kind and mode of influence which 
these substances exert, and it would be premature, 
in our present ignorance of the matter, to assert 
any convictions on the subject. The presence of 
the former of these ingredients, if not recognized 
by the copperas flavor, will be readily discovered 
by —- the earth in water, decanting the clear 
liquid, boiling it down to a small volume, and 
then adding tincture of galls or prussiate of’ potash. 
A black or brown color with the former, or a blue 
one with the latter, would indicate its presence. 
The experiment, however, should be made ina 
glass or china vessel. The sulphur becomes 
manifest to the smell when the clay is heated, and 
even at ordinary temperatures its peculiar odor 
may often be perceived. 


Evcene marl district. 


As already indicated, the extent and boundaries 
of this interesting portion of eastern Virginia are 
as yet in a great degree matters of conjecture. 
The discovery of an Eocene deposite in the state 
first announced by me about eighteen months ago, 
in a communication to the Farmers’ Register, has 
been followed up by a minute personal examination 
of some parts of the district in which it occurs, 
more especially on the James river and Pamun- 
key. Its existence on the Rappahannock and 
Potomac has also been ascertained, and speci- 
mens have been obtained from a number of inter- 
mediate points. With regard to the region south 
of the James River, though facts have been pro- 


cured which show conclusively that the deposite | 


continues to the southern boundaries of' the state, 
ume has not admitted of such an investigation as 
would be necessary in defining its extent. A reg- 
ularly continuing line of observations on the Pa- 


Further observations respecting | 


which the deposite appears above the water's edge, 
and extending up the river to the junction of the 
North and South Anna, where it terminates, has 
served to develope the arrangement and compo- 
sition of the strata, and to determine the width of 
this portion of the formation. An inspection of 
ithe most imrortant Eocene localities on the James 





| River has also contributed many interesting and 
valuable facts, while the Rappahannock and Po- 
tomac, its western limits, have been determined 
with as much accuracy as could be attained by 
transientobservations directed only to a few local- 
ities, : 

Wherever observed, the arrangement of the 
beds of the Eocene and the minerals and fossils 
contained in them, have been found strikingly 
alike, and hence the description of any transverse 
line of the formation may be regarded as convey- 
ing a just representation of its character through- 
out. At the same time, however, its is by no 
means to be assumed, that in all localities the 
same arrangement or composition of the strata 
must necessarily exist; for within a short distance 
in observations already made, considerable diver- 
sities have been observed to exist. But there can 
be little doubt that the general order of the strata 
already remarked, as well as the character of the 
fossils which they contain, will present much uni- 
formity whenever the formation may be discovered 
within the limits of the state. 

The existence of Miocene strata over the Ko- 





cene, has been referred to undera former head, 
and some account of this more recent overlying 
deposite within the district of which we are now 
treating, may, with propriety, be prefixed to the 
description of the Eocene itsell. 


Of the Miocene which overlies the Locene. 


Westward of the limits of the Miocene pre- 
viously defined, the general level of the country 
continues gradually to rise. A surface more gene- 
rally undulating, and strewed with water-worn 
fragments of stone, sometimes of considerable 
size, marks our approach tothe region of hilla 
and rocks, whence these memorials of the destruc- 
tive forees of a former period have been derived. 
The superficial strata in the western portion of 
this district is generally a coarse sand or gravel, 
ofien containing large masses of rounded sand- 
stone and other rocks, of which the parent strata 
are generally to be found at no remote distance to 
the northwest. An inspection of these pebbles is 
sufficient to show, that in many, if not nearly all 
‘ases, they are derived from the grits and sand- 
stones with which the bituminous coal of eastern 
Virginia is associated, while from the similar na- 
ture of the sand and gravel in which they are 
embedded, we are entitled to conclude, that at 
least in part, they also refer themselves to the 
same region for their origin. In the hills at and 
‘below Richmond, and in many other places, these 
beds of gravel have considerable depth, and pre- 
‘sent a structure at once curious and instructive, 
|A series of strata at these places, in some of 
which the pebbles are disposed in horizontal lines; 
in others in lines oblique, but still generally paral- 
lel, inclining downwards to various points in the 
different layers, give striking evidence of the 
agency of those diluvial and oceanic currents, of 
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which geologists have discovered so many me- 
morials in other regions, and may serve when mi- 
nutely studied, to throw much light on the phys:ca! 
changes to which this portion of the continent 
must formerly have been subjected. 

Beneath these beds of gravel, in many places 
strata of clay occur; but whether referrable to the 
same epoch of depesilion, cannot as yet be clear- 
ly ascertained. Many beds of very argi!laceous 
clay, suited for the potter and brickmaker, and oc- 
casional layers of a pure beautiful yellow oclhire, 
may be placed in this portion of the series, 

Other strata of clay and sand of a peculiar 
character present themselves in many localities 
beneath the superficial beds. These contain a 


record of their origin legible to the geolou's', in| 
the impressions of shells and Zoophytes wth) 
which they are generally filled. On comparing | 
these cas's, which in most causes can be easily re- | 
cognized even in their more delicate markings, | 


with the fossils of our Miocene marl strata, their 
identity is established, and thus the strata in ques- 
tion at once take their places in the series of Mio- 
cene Tertiary deposites. [In many parts of Han- 
over, King William, Henrico, and other counties 
in its range, these beds of clay are found, usually 
characterized by a dark greenish gray or brown 
color, a sulphureous odor, and an astringent taste, 
On Governor’s Hill in Richmond,a stratum of the 
same kind is exposed; and at this spot, the fossil 
impressions and other characters above noticed, 
may be distinctly seen. Like the clays and sands 
formerly described as associated with the Miocene, 
these contain sulphate of iron (or conperas,) sul- 


phate of alumina (or alum,) and sulphur in an. 
uncombined condition. So large a proportion of 


these substances is sometimes present, asto render 


the water obtained trom the strata in which they | 


exist, absolutely unfit for use. 

Itis to the existence of these materials in the 
strata, that we are to look for the cause of the dis- 
appearance of the calcareous matter, in the form 
of shells, which they once evidently contained. 
Either of the sulphates above named would exert 


great. Experiments on this subject are well 
worthy of being tried, not only with the clays 
here mentioned, but with those of a similar na- 
ture, which, as already remarked, occur in the 
more eastern portion of the Tertiary districts of 
the state. 

Belore the amount of gypsum to be anticipated 
from sucha treatment of these materials can be 
estimated, a chemical determination of the. pro- 
porionjot sulphates of iron and alumina must be 
had, and to this point future analysis might be use- 
iuliy directed. 

But though much of the Miocene marl in this 
lis'rict has been exposed to the destructive chem- 
cal agencies above explained, much also is found 





retaining iis carbonate of lime in undiminished 
piantty. 

On the lower levels on their river banks, it ap- 
rears seldom to have escaped the dissolving and 
decomposing action of the sulphates, while in the 
highlands it’ may usually be found containing its 
caleareous matter nearly as when first deposited, 
ln King William, Hanover, Prince George, &c., 
beds are found in the highlands, at some distance 
tom the rivers. ‘The fossils they contain are 
‘identical with those of the marl beds farther east, 
andthe materials with which they are intermixed 
Hpresent uo peculiarity important to be remarked, 
“Specimens of this Miocene from Hanover, King 

William and Prince George,exhibit a good per 
centage of the carbonate of lime, and as might be 
expected, the strata from which they were taken 
are usefully resorted to by the neighboring farm- 
ers, 

As would be inferred from remarks previously 
made, the general level at which this marl occurs, 
is higher than that of the Eocene, and here the 
promise is held out that this fatter,even in the 
chiehlands, would be exposed by excavations car- 
_ried to some depth beneath the lower limits of the 
| former. 
| In examining the Eocene deposite on the Pa- 

munkey and James Rivers, the interesting geolo- 
vical fact was observed of an actual superposition 


J 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a rapid decomposing action on the carbonate of | Of the Miocene upon it; and on the Pamunkey, 


lime, of which shells principally consist. The 


‘the precise point was determined at which the 


sulphuric acid of the sulphate combining with the | Mocene first makes its appearance above the wa- 
lime of the carbonate, thus converting it into eyp- | 'er-line, being there overlaid by a heavy bed of 
sum, while the carbonic acid would, in great part, | {he more recent deposite. ‘This occurs at North- 
escape in the form of gas. That the gypsum is bury, and directly opposite at the plantation of doc- 
not now discovered in these beds, is an obvious | tor Charles Braxton. 

result of the comparative solubility of that sub- | 
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stance in water; its continuance in the strata being 
only possible where a heavy covering of clay ex- 
cluded the percolating liquid. 


— | 
Useless, if not injurious, as these clays are now | 


believed to be when applied to land, there is rea- 
son to think that they are capable, by a little ap- 
plication of chemical knowledge, of being render- 
ed truly valuable as an auxiliary manure. The 


gypsum into which their enclosed shells were once | 


converted, would doubtless have imparted to them 


a high agricultural value. Can we not replace, if 


not all, some portion of this fertilizing material, by 
mingling the clay with the more pulverulent shell 
marls occasionally foundin its vicinity? That this 
mixture would result in the conversion of a par- 
tion of the shelly matter into gypsum, there can 
be no doubt; and where the clay was originally 


= | 


| Of the Eocene or lower Tertiary marl. 
| The descriptions and facts which will be com- 
prised under this head, will principally refer to the 
localitieson the Pamunkey and James Rivers, '0 
which especial observation has been directed. At 
‘the same time that their value, as applying to the 
Hocene district generally, may be regarded as being 
sufficiently established by general geological anal- 
ogies, as well as such observations upon other 
portions of the region, as the present early stage 
of the inquiries has allowed me an opportunity 
‘of making. No region of eastern Virginia holds 
out more certain promise of reward to future 10 
vestigation, and none will reap from the research 
more lasting and important benefits. 


‘ 


rich in copperas and alum, the amount of' the gyp- | 
sum thus compounded would be proportionally | 
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Description of the Eocene strata of the Pamun- | 
key. | 

Rising above the water-line at Northbury, the 
upper surlace of the deposite is seen ascending | 
with a very gentle slope, as it extends higher up 
the river, until at Neweastle it attains an elevation 


of about 25 feet above medium tide. Beyond this | 


point, with slight undulations in its outline, it con- 
tinues with but little general deviation of height 
from the water-line to near its termination at the 
junction of the North and South Anna, where it 
dips or thins out until lost immediately on the 
verge of the coarse sandstone, which there, for 
the first time,makes its appearance in massy | 
form. The deposite appears on both sides of the | 
river wherever the flats do not intervene, and at 
the base of the second level, corresponding in po- 
sition to its place in the river clifls in the same vi- 
cinity. 

On the south side of the river, the deposite has 
been particularly examined, at Northbury, Hamp- 
stead, Retreat, Washington Buasset’s, Walker) 
Tomlin’s, Mrs. Ruffin’s, Mr. Roane’s and Mr. | 
Wickhams’s, where it terminates. Specimens. 
have been collected from other localities, either on 


the river or at the base of the second level: on | 
the north side, at Chericoke, captain Hill’s, Mr. | 
Nixon’s, Piping Tree, Newcastle, Dr. Braxton’s 
and Mr. Fox’s. Specimens also from various | 
other points on, and remote from the river, have 
been procured, and thus a somewhat minute ac- | 
quaintance with this portion of the Eocene tract | 
has been attained. ‘Towards the southern boun- | 
dary of the deposite, the following arrangement of 
strata occurs, commencing at the top. | 

Ist. A stratum of greenish yellow earth con- | 
taining no shells, but numerous traces or casts of | 
them, plainly showing that shells were at one 
time embedded in the mass. Sulphate of lime or 
gypsum occurs in crystals sometimes of conside- 
rable size, interspersed throughout this stratum, | 
which is principally made up of coarse silicious 
sand, blended with granules of green sand or sili- 
cate of iron. The thickness of this bed is varia- 
ble ; at Chericoke and Hampsiead it is about two 
feet; at Retreat from four to five. 

2d. Beneath this lies a layer of dark greenish. 
blue or brown earth, which when dried, generally | 
falls to pieces, and is discovered to consist mainly 
of coarse silicious sand, and green sand, together | 
with shells generally ir a broken condition. The | 
shelly matter is sometimes entirely wanting, 
though occasionally it composes a large portion of 
the mass. At Hampstead, the calcareous ingre- | 
dient exists in large proportion and in a finely di- 
vided state. Frequently, one or more thin layers 
of the oyster shell peculiar to the lower Tertiary 
region occurs in the body of this stratum; a fact | 
remarkably exemplified at Piping Tree, and for. 
nearly a mile further down the river, where the | 
layer of’ shells forms a hard rockey shelf laid bare | 
at low tide, and presenting large and perfect spe- 
timens of the fossil oyster, in the midst of the 
greenish stratum just described. 

At Chericoke the stratum rises to about four feet 
above the water, and as ascertained by digging, 

escends to seven feet below the river shore. 

Higher up the stream, these strata attain a great- 
erelevation, and subjacent beds not apparent at 
either of the points above described, come gradu- | 
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ally into view. 
find, 

Ist. A layer of dark grayish green or grayish 
brown color, containing multitudes of shells, gen- 
erally in a perfect state; the fossil oyster shell al- 
ready referred to abounding chiefly in the upper 
part of the stratum. Beneath this, but trequenily 
separated by no distinct line of demarkation, we 
find, 

2d. A layer of darker hue, containing less shel- 
ly matter, and the shells chiefly of the sraller 
kinds; and 

3d. A stratum of the same appearance, in 
which no calcareous matter can be discovered. 

All these strata contain a large portion of the 
green sand. In the upper and lighter colored 
beds, the granules of this substance are very ob- 
vious to inspection, resembling in size and color 


In these localities we usually 


the grains of gunpowder, and giving when bruised! 


a bright green stain. In the lower beds they are 
more minute, and being intimately mingled with 
the other materials present, are not readily recog- 


nized, excepting by the general greenis’: charac- 
ter of the mass. These beds also contain a great 


deal of Mica in fine sparkling scales, 


Of the 


depth of these strata below the level of the river 


nothing definite is known, no extensive excava- 
tions having yet been made. At Mr. Wickhani’s 
they are found to rest upon a laver of large peb- 
bles, but this basis is perhaps not co-extensive 


with the deposite lower down the river. 


When the upper bounding surface of the Eo- 
cene is even and uniform, it is always marked by 
athin layer of black pebbles, upon which there 
usually rests a bed of olive colored earth, or of 
friable white clay—and in some cases, both these 
strata, the olive colored being next the Eocene. 

This olive earth is of a fine texture, containing 
but litle gritty sand. Here and there a shark’s 
tooth in a decomposed condition, or the impression 
of a shell may be discerned. ‘The white stratum 
abounds in casts, but never presents the shells 
themselves. It shows a light trace of gypsum, 
but in neither of these beds does there exist any 
carbonate of lime. From the character of the or- 
ganic impressions they contain, they clearly refer 
themselves to the Miocene formation. . 

In some places on the river, particularly where 
the upper bed of the Eocene contains gypsum, as 
ata pointa little below Piping Tree, a thin layer 
of ferruginous rock abounding in casts occurs im- 
mediately in contact with the Eocene; this also 
is to be placed among the strata of the Miocene. 

A more distinct conception of the order and ex- 
tent of the strata of both the Tertiary divisions, as 
they occur at different points along the river, will 


be obtained from the following summaries derived 


from observation. 
On the north bank of the riverin a cliff about 
half a mile below Piping Tree, the beds taken in 


'a descending order are, 
| Miocene.—1. White friable sandy clay, 


containing fossil impres- 
sions, 10 feet. 
2. White sandy marl with bro- 
ken shells, 
3. Ferruginous stratum abound- 
ing in casts, and occasion- 
ally containing the shells 
themselves, 


4. Thin band of black pebbles. 


' 
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Eocene.—5. Dark green sand stratum— 
no shells, 4 
6. Rockey shelf of cemented 
shells of the saddle-shaped 
oyster, 
7. Dark green sand strata with 
small shells, 


The highest Miocene bed is not exposed at this 
oi, but occurs a litle farther up the river 
in the character of a dark blue clay with fossil im- 
pressions, on which there rests a thin layer of 


ochreous clay, as brilliant in its tints as the finest | 


chrome yellow. ‘This ochre is of the most impal- 
pable texture when dried, and would be found very 
valuable in coloring. 

At Mr. Washington Basset’s, about 4} miles 
higher up the river, the bank is precipitous, and 
presents the following series of strata: 


Miocene.—Superficial gravel, 5 or 6 feet. 
Thin layer of friable sandy 
clay with casts, 
Olive-colored earth with shark’s 
teeth, anda few casts of 
Miocene shells, 


Thin line of black pebbles. 


Eocene.—Dark greenish brown stra- 
tum, containing a large 
proportion of green sand, 
and in some parts abound- 
ing in shells. The upper 
portion consists of a rocky 
mass of cemented shell, 
chiefly the saddle-oyster, 


At Walker Tomlin’s, on the south side 
of the river, immediately 
below Newcastle, the beds 
are, 


Miocene.—Friable white clay and sand 
with casts of’ shells, 


Eocene.—Olive earth with pebbles at 
bottom, 

A dark bluish green clay, 
containing a great deal of 
green sand, capped by 
rock as at the former lo- 
cality, 


25 


At Newcastle and William H. Roane’s and 
Mrs. Ruffin’s estates, a similar series of beds oc- 
curs, rising still higher above the level of the 
stream. About 1} miles above Newcastle, the 
upper surface of the Eocene marl has an ele- 
vation above the river of more than thirty feet. 
The lower stratum consists of the bluish green 


clay before mentioned, containing only a few of 


the more delicate shells, and richly abounding in 
green sand; the upper of a gray calcareous mar, 
thickly speckled with granules of this substance. 
Over the whole is a layer of the white triable ma- 
terial, with Miocene impressions. 

The upper surface of the Eocene usually pre- 
sents an unbroken line, though at some places, as 
at Mr. Fox’s above Newcastle, this is not the 








a 


case. The bed here consists of a light-colored 
sand and clay, speckled with the green sand, and 
containing vast numbers of the Eocene oyster, 
Its outline presents numerous cavities and emi- 
nences, exactly resembling these which occur 
in the Mivcene deposite nearer to the seaboard, 
A narrow layer of common sand deeply tinged by 
mixture with green sand, lies immediately upon 
this irregular surlace, and the whole is covered 
with a bed of gravel and sand, with diagonal lines 
of stratification, indicating the agency of currents 
at the time of its derosition, 

At Mr. Williams Wickham?’s, the overlying stra- 
tum consists of bands of ferruginous gravel and 
sand, containing round concretions, like Geodes, 
generally filed with sand. ‘Thin seams of iron 
ore run along this s'ratum a few feet above the 
lossiliferous beds. These latter, in some places, 
present a level outline, and are then always co- 
vered by a laver of sandy clay containing much 
green sand. On the other hand, where the out- 
line is undulating and irregular, a stratum of gra- 
vel rests immediately in contact with the bed of 
marl. The size of the gravel thus deposited, as 
well as the scooped surface of the bed on which it 
reposes, indicating the operation of powerful cur- 
rents afier the deposition of the strata of Eocene, 
presents an explanation of the absence in these 
places of the upper bed of this formation, remark- 
ed as present in those spots where there are no 
such indications of the action of destructive forces, 
The matrix of the fossils is sometimes an olive- 
colored clay, sometimes a grayish green sand and 
clay, and sometimes a bluish black clay, contain- 
ing a large proportion of the granules of green 
sand. The depth of the mat! is 15 feet. 


Eocene strata of the James River. 


The beds of Eocene on the James River first 
make their appearance on its southern shore neat 
Coggin’s Point, and thence continue, except when 
interrupted by the river flats, to a small distance 
above City Point, making a distance following the 
flexures of the shores of about ten miles. On the 
opposite side they have been found at Berkeley 
and other points, but as yet this portion of the 
deposite has been but little examined. 

At Coggin’s Point, Tarbay and Evergreen, the 
clifls have a height varying from 30 to 40 feet. 
The Miocene marl, which in some places is see 
overlying the Eocene, abounds in scallops and 
other shells which make it easily recognized. Be- 
neath this and usually separated from it by a thin 
line of black pebbles, like those occurring on the 
Pamunkey, there occurs a stratum of’ a greenish 
red and yellow aspect, containing much green sand 
and gypsum; the latter partly disseminated 1 
small grains, and partly grouped in large and mas- 
sive crystals. The under stratum, rich in greet 
sand and containing a few shells in a friable con- 
dition, extends to some depth beneath the level of 
the river, and appears to rest upon a bed of clay 
of a lead color, containing crystals of gypsum. 
At Evergreen a stratum of pure white clay ress 
upon the upper layer of Eocene, containing, em 
bedded in its lower surface, large groups of crys 
tals, and seems to occupy the place of the black 
pebbles before mentioned. ‘The whole thicxness 
of the Eocene deposite at this point appears to ° 
about twenty feet. Below ae well as above this 
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place, its height declines until no portion of it is 
any longer visible above the water edge. 


Eocene Deposite of the Potomac, Rappahannock, 
and Mattapony, §c. 


Although the shores of these rivers have as yet 
been but little examined with a view to the struc- 
ture and arrangement of the various strata they 
exhibit, enough has been observed to prove that 
they are no less rich in the Eocene marl than the 
other districts which have been described. | On 
Potomac creek, and for a great distance below 
its mouth, the green sand strata may be seen run- 
ning along the base of the cliff} and from speci- 





mens examined, there can be no doubt that the 
character of the deposite is similar to that of the 
Eocene of the James River and Pamunkey. On 
the Rappahannock, for a considerable distance 
below Port Royal, the very same appearance is 
presented; and the green sand obtained trom some 
of these localities is in every respect like that from 
the points already noticed. Insome places on the 
Mattapony, the occurrence of the green sand stra- 
tum has been ascertained, while in others the 
beds containing this substance are replaced by 
beds of clay, which, though geologically of the 
same (or Eocene) formation, are yet less likely to 
prove interesting to the agriculture of the vicinity. 
Minute inquiries throughout ail this district, and 





throughout the corresponding region south of the | 
James River, are alone capable of developing the | 
extent and value of this deposite. Kvena great. 
deal yet remains to be done in investigating local- | 
ities on the James and Pamunkey Rivers, the | 
northern shore of the latter being so far almost un- | 
explored, and the precise character and value of | 
some of the beds in localities examined being but | 
imperfectly ascertained. | 


Of the several beds composing the Evcene formation. | 
| 

In treating of the accompanying Miocene inthe 
beginning of this section of the report, our descrip- 
tions have been confined chiefly to those beds 
which occur remote from the rivers upon the high- 
lands, and no mention has been made either of the 
white friable sand or olive colored clay already 
frequently noticed in describing the overlying stra- 
taon the Pamunkey. 

The first of these, though once the repository 
of shells and other fossils, is now entirely desti- 
tute of carbonate of lime. A sma‘l quantity ol 
sypsum in a minutely divided state seems to be 
I's only ingredient of any value, and the amount 
of this presentin the specimens [ have examined 
ismuch too inconsiderable to give the material 
any avricultural importance. 

The olive earth, which is frequently an exten- 
sive layer, has also lost all the calcareous matter 
Which it once contained; but a further examina- 
tion, chemical and geological, of this material, will 
be required before its nature can be exactly de- 
termined, or the possible applications of which it| 
Mv admit can be ascertained. 

The upper bed of the Eocene, characterized in 
most of the localities by the gypsum which it con- 
lains, is worthy of especial consideration on ac- 
count of this valuable ingredient. In specimens 
from the James River, from five to eight per cent. 
of this substance has been found in a divided state, | 
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at the same time that a considerable additional 
quantity in a massive form exists in various parts 
of the same stratum. 

On the Pamunkey this stratum is not so thick, 
and is perhaps less abundant in the sulphate of 
lime. The lower beds, in some cases containing 
a marked proportion of shelly matter, and in 
others having almost none, are more especially 
distinguished by the larger proportion of another 
and even more important ingredient, to wit, the 
green sand. Both onthe James River and Pa- 
munkey, their richness in this material gives them 
an agricultural value which perhaps no proportion 
of calcareous matter by itself, however great, 
would be able to impart. The illustrations of its 
beneficial effects, and the general observations 
upon its employment as a manure or marl, which 
will hereafler be presented, will, I think, manifest 
the justice of this opinion, and give a sound confi- 


dence to those who are disposed to make trial of 
its powers. 


Extent and commodious position of the Eocene on 
the rivers. 


One of the most interesting facts presented in 
the foregoing description of the Eocene on the 
Pamunkey and James Rivers, is the great depth 
and extent of those strata, which, from the nature 
of their contents, may be applied to profitable use 
in agriculture. Beds of such materials, preserv- 
ing an average thickness of twenty leet, extend 
along the banks of the Pamunkey with occasional 
interruptions for more than twenty miles. 

Their position on the river shore makes them of 
most convenient access, and gives additional fa- 
cilities to the conveyance of the fertilizing mate- 
rials they furnish to various distant points, while 
from the peculiar character of the strata them- 
selves, they are almost exempt from the usual de- 
structive agencies of the freshets, being of a tex- 
ture to withstand, with scarcely any loss, the most 
violent assaults of the sweeping currents by which 
the banks of the river are so often overflowed. 
To this cause we are to ascribe the steep declivity 
of the shores in many narrow parts of the river, 
where the abrading action of the water, instead of 
rapidly carrying off the materials of these strata, 
has merely served to wear them into smooth and 
almost perpendicular precipices rising immediate- 
ly from the margin of the stream. 


Existence of the Eocene beneath the highlands, and 
throughout the whole breadth of the state. 


The general position and direction of the Eo- 
cene beds suggest another view of great practical 
importance to this and the neighboring districts of 
the states. Lallude to the probable, perhaps I 
may say certain, continuation of these strata over 
a wide area, on a level corresponding to the gen- 
eral depth at which they are found upon the ri- 
vers. In confirmation of this view it may be re- 
marked, that since the publication of a communi- 
cation on this subject in the Farmers Register, the 
existence of a similar deposite throughout an ex- 
tensive district of Maryland, lying in the general 
direction of our Eocene formation, has been 
brought to light, and there is reason for believing 
that within the borders of North Carolina, near to 
the Virginia line, the same strata are displayed in 
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the banks of several of the streams. In the be- 
lief then that all the extensive band of country, 


stretching in a meridianal direction entirely across | 


the state, rests upon strata of this description, we 
are led to regard it as furnishing an immense ad- 


dition to the resources of the state, and as holding 

’ | 
out to our enterprising farmers situated within its | 
limits, a new motive to persevering and active re- | 


search. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
wherever the Eocene occurs within our state, it 
will be found to present the same materia’'s in the 
composition of iis strata, as have been found in 
the localities already examined. Much diversity 
in this respect may, and probably does exist. On 
the Mattapony, as already stated, the green sand 


lead color; while on the Potomac, Rappahannock, 


Pamunkey and James, variable bat generally | 


large proportions of the gteen sand ocenr, and the 


probability is, that future inquiries will develope | 
similar diversities in the materials of the beds in| 


other yet unexplored portions of the district. 


Constancy in the character of the embedded fos- | 


sils is all that is necessary to a geological identity 


the same time that there is a considerable diversi- 


ty in the materials in which they are enclosed. It. 
is almost certain, however, that throughout a'| 


large portion of the region in question, extensive 
and-valuable beds containing the ereen sand do 


be reached by excavations descending not very 


dinary marl. 


riculture. 


Krom the descriptions already given of the 
materials of the various beds of Eocene, it will 


which have lone been recognized as valuable 
when applied to land. ‘The gypsum in some, and 
the carbonate of lime in others, will at once be- 
speak the favor and confidence of the agricultu- 


give them the importance they deserve. 


claims to our attention which are equally indispu- 
table, though not so generally appreciated or un- 
derstood. 


been so far satisfactory. 
taining this substance, which have been employ- 
ed, have also in most cases contained a notable 


quantity of gypsum, or of calcareous matter, all | 


the benefits which they have produced would 
most naturally and reasonably be ascribed to those 
ingredients, already known for their agency in 
ameliorating the land. On the ; 
Kocene marl has long been in use, but chiefly 


reous matter was seen to exist. 


of considerable extent was found immediately 





Pamunkey the} 


overlying a more shelly stratum, much trouble 
aud expense have been incurred in its removal, to 
make way for the excavation of the material be- 
neath. Appealing to the experience of the farm- 
ers of New Jersey, by whom the green sand, in 
an almost unmixed condition, has long been ap- 
plied for the purposes of a manure, Us unrivalled 
efficacy, and the permanency of its ameliorating 


effects, are to be regarded as established and un- 


questionable facts. Itis true, that at one time, 
owing to the ignorance of those who attempted to 
make use of it, and the application frequently of 


/a spurious material resembling it in aspect, doubts 


of its value have been excited in the noinds of 


some; but the extensive and uniorm experience 
is frequently replaced by beds of clay of a dark | 


ol the present enterprising farmers of that state, 
gives an unqualified testimony to the rapidity, the 
power, and the durability with which it acts, 

A comparatively small dressing of this marl, 
ofien not exceeding ten or filteen loads per acre, is 
uniformly attended with beneficial results, and 
this, whether the soil to which it is applied, bea 
clay, or alight steril sand. As an illustration of 


this fertilizing property of the green sand, I will 
of the formations, and this constancy may exist at 


subjoin the following statement quoted from the 
report of my brother, Professor Henry D. Rogers, 
on the geology of New Jersey, to which 
work I beg leave to refer, for ample and satisfac- 


tory details relating to the agricultural value of 
‘this substance, as well as for practical suggestions 
exist, and that even in the highlands they might 


as to the most judicious modes in which it may be 


: applied: 
far beneath the lower limit of the Miocene or or- 


‘When we behold a luxuriant harvest gather- 


‘ed from fields where the soil originally was no- 
, ‘thine but sand, and find it all due to the use ofa 
On the value of the Eocene green sand marl in ag- | 


mineral sparsely disseminated in the sandy beach 


of the ocean, we must look with exulting admira- 
‘tion upon the benefits upon vegetation, conferred 
| by a few sci 
-culiar substance. 
be seen that many of them contain ingredients | 


ttered granules of this unique and pe- 
The small amount of green 
sand dispersed through the common sand, is able, 


as we behold, to effect immeasurable benefits in 
spite of a great predominance of the other mate- 
‘rial, which we are taught to regard as by itself so 
| generally prejudicial to fertility. This ought to 
rist, and no observations, either as to their useful- | 
ness or mode of application, will be necessary to | 
2 But the | 
characteristic and principal ingredient of a large | 
number of these beds, the green sand, possesses | 


exhibit an encouraging picture to those districts 
not directly within the limits of the marl tract, 
where some of the strata possess the green sub- 
stance in sensible proportion. It expands most 
materially the limits of the territory where marl- 
ing may be introduced, and points to many beds 


as fertilizing, which otherwise would be deemed 
Experiments within our own state on. 
this material, as furnished by the Eocene deposites, | 
though few, and on a very limited scale, have | 
But as the mar's con- | 


mn V8 


wholly inefficacious. 

If such then be the effects of this material, even 
under circumstances where comparatively little 
advantage could have been anticipated, and if 


such moreover be the concurrent experience ol 


those by whom it is daily and extensively employ- 
ed, we are fully authorized in the belief; that in 
the Eocene beds of our own state, though in gen- 


‘eral less rich in the fertilizing ingredient than the 


secondary strata of New Jersey, the agriculture 
of eastern Virginia possesses a new and most 


| valuable resource. 
those beds have been selected for the purpose of’ 
marling in which the largest proportion of calea- | 
The lower lay- | 
ers, containing little or no calcareous matter, have | 
on that account, until lately, been rejected as use- | 
less, and sometimes when a bed of this description | 


The chemical examination of these marls, with 
a view to precise results, being a matter requiring 
much time and labor, has as yet been carried on 
only to asmall extent. But ‘a thorough analysis 
of all the important varieties and an exact deter- 
mination of the proportion of the various constit- 
uents, especially the green sand, or the calcareous 
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matter in different localities, will be a work from,rial which is spurious, and one which will be 
which much practical good may be derived. By) found salutary in its effects upon the land. 

the light of such results alone, can the farmer be} ‘The following results are to be looked upon as 
safely directed in applying it to the soil, or be pro-| approximate determinations, but will serve to il- 
perly guided in distinguishing, between a mate- — the composition of several varieties of the 
marl: 











Composition of green sand ( Eocene) marls. 


Doctor Corbin Braxton’s, Silica and alumina, &e. 50 
Carbonate of lime, 10 
Green sand, 38 
Gypsum, 2 
Walker Tomlin’s, lower stratum, Silica and alumina, 60 
Carb. lime and gypsum, a trace, 
| 
Green sand, 40 
Conrad Webb’s, Silica and alumina, &e. 30 
Carbonate of lime, 45 
Green sand, 25 
Win. H. Roane’s, lower siratum, Silica and alumina, &e. 50 
Carb. lime, 4 
Green sand, 46 
Gypsum, 3 
Tarbay, lower stratum, Silica, alumina, &e. 40 
Carb, lime, 3 
Green sand, 67 
Do. upper stratum, Gypseous earth containing from 6 to 


10 per cent. of gypsum, and from 
10 to 15 per cent. of green sand. 


Berkeley, Silica, alumina, &e. 50 
Green sand, 50 


Viewing these results generally, it is apparent, | very frequent in the good marls, though an almost 
that while in some cases the efficacy of the marl total absence of shells is sometimes observed. 
would be ascribable in a degree to the calcareous) fine sparkling scales of Mica, (not gypsum, as 
carbonate or sulphate present in large proportion, |supposed by some,) are generally present in con- 
ina great many others the green sand ought to| siderable proportion, and have led those who spec- 
be regarded as the chief; if not the only agent injulated upon the action of the marl, to ascribe a 
the effects. A dressing of many of these marls large part of its eflicacy to the supposed sulphate 
to the extent usua! in the application of the Mio-|of lime or gypsum contained in it. To distin- 
cene shell marl would scatter upon the soil a pro-) guich a marl of this kind trom the dark blue Mio- 
portion of green sand, nearly as great as the ave-|cene marl, a slight attention to the embedded fos- 
rage quota which is at present in use in New Jer-jsils will be suilicient. ‘The saddle-shaped oyster, 
sey, and in the richer sorts, a much less proportion |characteristic of the Eocene, and never found in 
would be necessary than it is customary to ap-|the latter deposite, would at once determine the 
ply where the shells abound. bed in which it is found to be of the former de- 

We are struck, in considering the composition |scription—while the common. scallop or clam, 
of these marls, with the happy variety of consti-| which is never seen in the Eocene, would indi- 
tution which they exhibit, which, should there be cate the Miocene character of the bed in which it 
any specific action of the respective ingredients lies. 
on particular vegetables, which there is reason to) In concluding what I have to say upon this im- 
believe is the case with one (the gypsum,) will) portant topic, [ may be permitted to throw out the 
the more completely adapt them to the variety of suggestion, that skould the deposite of which I 
crops to which the farmer would wish them to behave been treating, be found as extensive in its 
applied. ‘range and as uselil as a manure as here anticipa- 
_ Some caution will be necessary in distinguish-/| ted, the districts of the state contiguous to its wes- 
ing the marls, containing a large proportion of)tern limits, as well as the region in whieh it oc- 
green sand, from dark greenish clays and sands, curs, might be expected to reap important bene- 
which have sometimes been mistaken for them. fils from its employment. Parts of Henrico and 
These clays are always entirely destitute of fos-| Hanover, and the lower part of Louisa, in which 
sils; they have an astringent or copperas flavor, no marl exists, would be sufficiently contiguous to 
and generally a strong sulphureous odor, though a the Pamunkey deposite to avail themselves pro- 
slight smell of this kind is also often observed in/fitably of its use, and when the projected improve- 
the best marls. The occurrence of small shells|ments in this region of the state shall present 
sparsely distributed and in a decomposing state is|cheaper and readier means of transportation to 
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the remote parts of the two latter counties, as 
well as toa portion of Goochland, it is not extra- 
vagant to hope that this material may be conveyed 
to those districts at such a cost as will render it a 
profitable as it would be an efficacious restorative 
tothe exhausted and steril soils to which ameli- 
orating applications have of necessity hitherto 
been denied. 
‘To other parts of the state in a corresponding 
position, perhaps similar benefits might be dis- 
ensed, and thus most of that portion of the state 
eyond the reach of the limestone which ranges a 
little east of the South West Mountain, would in 


time be brought under the benificent influence of 


the marls of’ the western limits of the Eocene for- 
mation. 


ESTIMATE OF THE EXPENSES 
CEEDS OF A SILK GROWING 
MENT. 


AND YRO- 
LSTABLISH- 


[We are notcompetent to decide on the correctness of 
the following estimates, which however rest upon the 
respectable authority of the editor of the journal from 
which they are copied. But this we are prepared to 
maintain—that if such profits can be obtained near 
Albany, much greater would reward similar efforts in 
Virginia, on account of our greater cheapness of land, 
cheapness of the labor which young or infirm slaves, 
now an expense, might supply—and still more, on ac- 
count of our longer summers, and milder winters. 


Most of our readers possibly—and certainly most of 


the southern people who are not our readers—have no 
idea of the recent great and rapid extension of silk 
culture in the comparatively unfriendly northern states. 
Joint stock companies have been formed in almost 
every northern state, and large capitals invested, to 
carry on the entire business, from raising the mulberry 
trees, to the manufacture of the products of the worms. 
Either these people are mad, or we in Virginia, (espe- 
cially of the middle region,) are in this respect, more 
than usually blind to our own interest. 

Three new periodical journals are specially devoted 
to giving information on silk culture—and, three new 
treatises or manuals have been published, in addition to 
the several of somewhat older date. These facts, even 
more than the formation of joint stock companies and 
the investment of large capitals, prove that the public 
mind and interest are awakened—that knowledge is 
every where sought—and that truth must speedily be 
found, and generally acted upon. Would that sucha 
spirit of inquiry existed in Virginia, either as to silk 


culture, or any thing else in which our true interests | 


are concerned ! ] 


From the Albany Silk Worm. 


If there is a person in the world whose mind 
has not been warped and biased by the influence 


of hereditary prejudices and { 


ashionable opinions: 
should that person be | ' 


asked what human being is 


fellow beings, he would answer, the person who 
should devise the means to produce the greater 
quantity of the most palatable and nutritious food 
for his fellow creatures, at the least expense. 








Should he be farther asked, who is entitled to the 
next rank in public esteem? His answer would be: 
he, whose talents produces the same effect with 
respect to clothing. In other words, the most ex. 
alted rank belongs to the best agriculturist: and the 
next, to him, whose inventive genius has effected 
the greatest improvement in the quantity and 
quality of clothing at the least or a given price. 

How enviable then must be the situation of that 
person, in whom is united both these titles, and 
whose employment is at the same time, as lucra- 
tive, as healthful, and as pleasing as it is useful to 
mankind. 

Such an employment, with such advantages, 
and if well conducted, certainly and clearly entitled 
to such honor and respect, is now fairly presented 
to the people of the United States in the business 
of cultivating silk; and experiments have fairly 
shown that there is no deception in the offer, but 
that it may be entered into without any hazard or 
chance of failure. It embraces all the charms of 
rural husbandry, with as little of the hard labor, 
as is consistent with bodily health and vigor. — Its 
agricultural department is calculated to furnish 
healthful and pleasant labor, and consequently, 
food to the indigent without servile degradation, 
and it furnishes the richest and most elegant clo- 
thing that man or woman ever put on; and when 
fairly introduced, under the advantages which this 
country offers, its price will never be beyond the 
reach of honest industry. And besides all this, 
the profits it will yield will be equal to, or greater 
than those of anv other branch of agriculture or 
manufacture. Who then would not be a silk 
grower,—especially when the means of engaging 
in it, are within the reach of every one possessed 
of common mental and corporeal faculties, who 
has credit sufficient to hire an acre of ground, and 
that even of almost the poorest quality? 

The ultimate success and perfect adaptation of 
the Chinese mulberry to every part of this coun- 
try, are now established by reports of experiments 
which cannot be doubted, trom every quarter. It 
is now ascertained beyond the need of farther in- 
vestigation, that it is as hardy to endure the win- 
ter’s frost as the white mulberry, or almost any 
other fruit tree. It is ascertained that the best 
ground to appropriate to it, is such sandy or grav- 
el'y and hilly ground as is of little value for most 
other uses,—that if seed cannot be obtained, it 
may be propagated equally well from cuttings, or 
pieces of twigs, or young branches, a few inches 
long, with one end stuck into the ground. 

There is no industrious man in the United 
States, with a family and in health who cannot 


hire, if he cannot buy an acre of ground for a nur- 


sery; and having bought it, he can by exchanging 
work with some farmer, cause it, or a part of it to 
be ploughed. If he is unable to buy young Chinese 
mulberry trees, and cannot procure the seed, 
which may for a short time to come be rather diffi- 
cult, he can easily, by a little energetic persever- 
ance, procure two hundred cuttings, probably 
without paying any thing, or at most but very lit- 
tle. Let him commence with these, and at the 


‘ : { atl i i ore than 
entitled to the highest veneration and esteem of his | ‘west cleuiaiion, Wile 2 see ae 


three quarters below the truth, they will 


roduce 
him a thousand the second year and may be mul- 
tiplied, from year to year, not only in the same, but 
in an increased ratio, as those first set out increase 
in size. 
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I will endeavor to show what may be effected 
by perseverance in a systematic plan, which is the 
only mode of proceeding with any certainty of suc- 
cess. I shall limit the calculation to seven years, 
which will be a fair beginning; after which, any 
one with the experience of that time, will be able 
to make calculations for the future. I shall set 
down each item in the calculation far below, and 
in some instances, three hundred per cent. below 
what fair experiments have shown, may be relied 
on. 
As it is important, at the commencement to 
multiply the trees as fast as possible, I would ad- 
vise to begin with about an acre of mellow, rich, 
sandy loam, which, though not so good for the ul- 
timate production of silk, is more conducive to the 
rapid growth of the young trees before transplan- 
ting, and therefore, best for the nursery. In this 
nursery, 1 would set the seedlings, cuttings, or 
other young trees as near together as they can 
have room to grow, the first year. 

The first year, 200 cuttings, set in the spring, 
will afford leaves sufficient to feed about 500 
worms. This number would be of' no profitable 
use in yielding silk; but it will be well to keep 
them, in order to form some acquaintance with 
them, and to provide eggs for the next year. 

The moths produced by the 500 worms, will 
probably be half females, and will produce about 
100,000 eggs; about 15,000 of which will be 
wanted for the next season. Suppose 50,000 of 
them should be sold at 124 cents, which is one 
half their present price, the account for this year 
may stand thus. 


Rent for acre, for nursery - — - $5 
200 cuttings, sey, - - - - 2 
Trouble of collecting, setting, &c. - - 2 
Feeding 500 worms, - - - ~- 2 








$11 
50,000 eggs sold, at 12} cts. per 1000, 6 25 
Net expense out first year, $4 75 


Second Fear. 


This year also, but little or no profit can be ex- 
pokes, Allowing only five cuttings or layers 
tom each tree, which is probably not more than 
one-fourth of what may be produced, there will be 
200 trees of last year, and one thousand propaga- 
ted this year. These will afford leaves sufficient 
for 15,000 worms, which besides producing eggs 
for next year, would yield perhaps a little over six 
By of silks, which at $5 per pound, will bring 

The expenses and proceeds of this year may be 
estimated thus. 





Rent of nursery, - - - - $5 
Propagating by cuttings, or layers 1000 - 

_ trees, - - - - . 6 
Feeding 15,000 worms, - ie 10 
Reeling 6 Ibs. silk, SeNhe bonins= 4 50 

$25 50 


_ 30 00 


Six pounds silk at_85 per pound, 


Third Year. 


This year also will afford but small profit. All 
the increase of the trees may still be retained in 
the nursery. From each of those set the spring 
before, ten at least may be taken. 

For the spring of the third year, there will be 200 
trees two years old, and 1000 of one year old. 
From each of the first, may be propagated ten, and 
five from each of the others, making of this year’s 
propagation 7000; in the whole 8200. Iffrom each 
of the first trees, two pounds of leaves are taken, 
and one pound from each of the next, and 1000 
pounds from the 7000 young plants, making in all 
1900 pounds of leaves, these together will feed 
50,000 worms, which will make twenty pounds of 
sill. 


Statement for the third year. 


Rent, - - - ° ° eek 
Setting 7000 trees, - - - - 2) 


Feeding and care of 50,000 worms, - 29 
Reeling 20 pounds silk, - - - 2 
$66 

20 pounds silk at $5 per pound, - $100 
Net gain third year, - $34 





Fourth Year. 


Proceeding in the same ratio for four years yet 
to come, allowing each tree set the year before, by 
cuttings or layers, to produce five, and each over 
that age, ten; which is infimtely short of what can 
be effected, then the number of trees for the fourth 
year will be 55,200, the fifih year 372,200, the 
sixth year 2,500,200, and the seventh year 
15,872,200. 

But as these last numbers outstrip ail practical 
calculations within the bounds of reason, we will 
therefore go back to the beginning of the fourth 
year, which commences with 8,200 trees. 

As this number will extend beyond the conve- 
nient limits of the nursery, of course it will be neces- 
sary to begin transplanting the trees to the place of 
their final destination. ‘To etlect this, I would ad- 
vise to hire a piece of ground on a permanent 
lease, say twenty acres, and more if can be done 
conveniently, with the privilege of purchasing in 
three years. 

[ would prepare a part of this field, and trans- 
plant the 1200 trees of one and two years old. 
These I would set in rows eight feet and six inches 
apart, and the trees in the row, a little short of 
twenty inches, or ten trees in a rod, by which ar- 
rangement an acre will contain 3,200 trees. The 
whole field ought to be well fenced, or at any rate, 
the trees protected from every kind of depredation. 
The trees three years old may be calculated to 
yield three pounds of leaves each; those of two 
years one and a half pounds, and those of one year 
half'a pound; in all 4,600 pounds without those set 
this year. These will feed 120,000 worms, which 
will ‘yield fifty pounds of silk, which, at $5 per 
pound will amount to $250. 

The expenses and avails this year may be tet 
down thus. 





Net gain second year, - ¢4 50 
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Rent of nursery, - - - $5 produce at least 60,000 pounds of leaves, which, 

Rent of’ field, 20 acres, at $9 per acre, with what may be gathered from 223,000 of one 

Transplanting 1200 trees, preparing year old will amount to 100,000 pounds, which 
ground, &c. : - - will feed, at a reduced calculation 2 900,000 

Attendance of worms and reeling, 50 worms, which number will make 1041 pounds of 
pounds silk, - - - silk, worth $5205. 


————- 


@157 Estimate for this year. 
50 pounds of silk, at $5 per pound, - $250 Rent, x ‘ . : . - $42 50 


F seme . Transplanting 47,000 trees, - - 235 
Net gain fourth year, $93 Feeding and care of 2,500,000 worms, 300 

Fifth Year. Reeling 1041 pounds silk, - - 620 50 
Interest of cocoonery supposed to have 


The fifth year there will be 7000 trees two years been built last year, - 2 - 210 


old, and of course, ready for transplanting, which, eter. 
with the 1200, already transpli ited. making §200, 1308 
will occupy a little more than two and a hall'acres. | 194] pounds silk at $5 per pound &5205 
‘These, with those one year old, will produce leaves ri ‘ 

enough to feed something over a million of worms, 


from which may be calculated on 416 pounds of 
silk. 


Rent of nursery and field, - - $42 50 Seventh Year. 
Transplanting 7000 trees, - - 35 
Feeding and care of 1 ,000, 000 worms, 25() At the season of commencing this spring, the silk 
Reeling 416 pounds silk, a a 319 made the year before will have been sold, and af- 

ter paying all expenses of the season will have left 

2639 59 |a net gain of above $3000; and as there will be 

416 Ibs. silk at $5 per pound 89080 (317, 000 trees of two years old, if one-half’ of them 
1 are sold at two cents each, (the purchaser being at 

Net proceeds fifth year #144] 50 | the expense of removing them,) which would now 

ne oer ‘readily command six or eight times that price, they 

Sixth Year. lw ill amount to $3,170. ~ By these means, there 


'will be sufficient funds on hand to pay for the 
It will be perceived that as at the ratioat which | twenty acres of land, which at $30 per acre will 


we proceeded thus far in propagating, there will be amount to $600, and 3000 for a cocoonery, which 
this year untransplanted 47,000 trees of one year’s [ shall suppose to have been built on credit the 
rowth, and 317,000 set this year; in all 364,000. year before, together with $210 interest; still lea- 
hese could not have room to stand in the original | y ing a balance of perhaps over %2000. I shall 
acre of nursery; I shall therefore suppose that the |: also ) suppose that i in the course of the fitth season the 
cultivator has, this year, either enriched and pre-| cultivator has made a_ purchase of two hundred 
pared a part of the twenty acres in order to enlarge | acres of land,-which if the business has been well 
the nursery, or has procured a sufficient quantity | conducted thus far can easily be done on a credit, 
of suitable ground elsewhere, in which case the to pay by instalments of $1000 each, beginnin 
7 unoccupied portion of the twenty acres may |after two years, and which at $30 per acre, Wi 
considered an equivalent, and the rent therefore, | require six instalments. If this is done he will 
need not come into the account. now be able from the remaining avails of last sea- 
The sixth year will commence by transplanting | son to pay the first instalment with the interest 
the 47,000 trees two years old this spring, whic h idue. 
with those transplanted before, will make 55,200,) Table exhibiting at one view, according to the 
leaving space in the twenty acres for 8,800 more. foregoing statement the number of trees set, the 
There will then be for this year’s feeding 200 trees / total number of’ trees, quantity of leaves, number 
of five year’s; 1,000 of four year’s, 7000 of three | of worms fed, number of pounds of silk and amount 
years and 47,000 of two years old. ‘These will jeach year for seven successive years. 


Net gain sixth year, $3897 

















y 7 i Ty 
inn aie Total No. | Poundsof No. worms Pounds of 
trees. leaves. fed. silk. 





200 200 
1000 1200 340 15,000 
7000 8200 1900 50,000 

47,000 552,000 4600 12,000 
317,000 372,200 36,000 1,000,000 
552,000 765,700 } 100,000 2,500,000 

755,700 595,000 16,536,000 
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I have in this table not only estimated every | 
item at the lowest rate, but omiited all fractions. | 
There is nothing visionary in this calculation. 
There is not an item in it which has not been out- 
done in practice, and nothing in it but what any 
practiced grower of silk knows can be realized. But | 
as the two or three first years produce but little profit, 
many adventurers in the business who cannot look | 
at the future through the medium of arithmetic 
will be apt to feel discouraged and abandon it. 
There are also many poor but industrious people 
who might commence the business, and not only | 
acquire competence but wealth in a few years, but 
who are deterred from the undertaking by suppo- 
sing that some considerable capital is necessary. 
It has been my principal object, in giving this state- 
ment, to show that no more capital is necessary 
than can be obtained by any person of common 
honesty and industry. Should the hints and out- 
lines I have given prove the means of redeeming 
one deserving family from the cold embraces. ot 
cheerless poverty I shall feel amply rewarded. 





For the Farmers’ Register. | 


BUHR STONE—IRON ORE—CLAY 
—AND CHARCOAL. 


roR BRICKS 


It is somewhat unpleasant to come very often | 
before the public, unless [ had matters of great. 
importance to communicate. I have, however, 
in previous communications, neglected to men- 
tion the existence of some mineral substances, 
in our region, which, perhaps, ought to be 
made known. By regarding appearances too 
much,we may sometimes fail to be uselul. 

There i is, in this region, and in several places 
quite convenient to the Appomattox, a great quan- 
tity of buhr stone, which I[ consider very good. 
Whether the use of native buhr, iu the formation 
of mill-stones, would be an important acquisition, 
I am unable to decide; as I know nothing of the 
cost of that which is imported. I have under- 
stood that the late Edward Dillon, Esq. of this 
county, sent a boat load of buhr stone from his 
land on the Appomattox, to a Mr. Moutre of 
Richmond, about twenty years ago, with a view 
of having it tried in mill-stones. Both of these | 
gentlemen dying about the same time, no return 
was made of the experiment. If you wish it [| 
can easily send you a sample of the stone. | 

What is called bog-iron-ore is very common | 
in this part of the country. I have also seen, | 
from the land of Col. Charles Woodson, about | 
nine miles above Farmville, some very fine spe- | 
cimens of vein iron-ore. Should coal ever be | 
found in large quantities, in this vicinity, these || 
ores may be ‘valuable. | 

There is also a great deal of clay in this section, 
pronounced by one of the most skilful and _intelli- f 
gent bricklayers I ever knew, to be fully equal to, | 
and exactly alike that, of which such superior 
bricks are manufactured in Baltimore. 

[ have been much interested by the accounts in 
the Register of animalized charcoal. The won- 
derful chemical power which charcoal displays in 
neutralizing the smell of putrefying animal and | 
vegetable tatters, clearly evinces that it has a 
strong affinity for, and is capable of absorbing a | 
great deal of the effluvia arising from them. | 
Charcoal being a cheap article, it might be worth | 








‘such heaps, 


best disposition we 


Without injury. 
mammoth eg@s for experiment. 





the experiment to pound it and eover with it, our 


manure heaps, in the spring, with a view of’ sa- 
ving the gases which are so profusely wasted from 
during their fermentation. There 
can be no doubt but that this would be better than 
covering them with earth. This might be the 
could make of our forests of 
old field pine. 

Two years ago, after having spread a great 
quantity of broken charcoal from the sites of old 
coal kilns, on a lot of greatly exhausted land, in- 
tending to marl and manure it, T permitted my ne- 
eroes to cultivate itin corn. ‘They did this with- 
out further manuring, and its product was fully 
equal to that on the best spot in my corn field. I 
think this goes to show that charcoal possesses 


-some quality of combining with putrescent ma- 


nures, and improving the constitution of soils. 


W.S. MORTON. 


From the Silk Culturist. 


SILK BUSINESS AT THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Atwill.—Having read in your paper of 
Dec. 16, an article purporting to be from the Bal- 
timore Farmer, giving account of several gentle- 
men in Columbus, Ohio, intending to pursue the 
culture of silk; you will please to ‘inform the Edi- 
tor of the Farmer, that one of the gentlemen late- 
ly visited Northampton, with whom the writer 
had an agreeable interview. Uis purchase con- 
sisted of 25,000 white mulberry and 200 Chinese 
mulberry, which may, within a very few years be- 
come a profitable cone ern, and a limited number of 
worms may be fed upon them the next season, 
The gentlemen took a few of the 


In Virginia also, it is stated that 40,000 mul- 
berry trees SCP vobably the Italian white) had been 
set out, in the vicinity of Fredericksburg, and 
that a Mtr. ‘Dic kinson, who had visited Northamp- 
ton, (it appears had received the silk impulse) 
and contemplated setting an orchard of 15 acres, 
and is “happy to find he shall rot grope his way 
alone in the enterprise, as Mr. J. B. Gray of Fred- 
ericksbure is going largely into the business.” 

[have the pleasure of informing these gentle- 
men that at least two counties in Western Vi irgin- 


| . L are already several years in advance of the sea~ 


board. ‘Two or more flourishing nurseries of se- 
i veral thousand of white mulberry, 6 to 8 feet in 
height, may be found in or near C larksburg, Har- 
rison Co., Va., is not only a nursery of Italian 
white mulberry, but a more valuable and thrifty 
nursery of Chinese mulberry, (Morus Multicau- 
lis) to which an addition will be made by the ear- 
liest opportunity, from this place. 

From this incipient nucleus, it is contemplated 
that the counties in Western Virginia, may here- 
alter be furnished with the real Chinese mulberry. 
There appears to be so much interest taken in the 
culture of the mulberry that orders are forwarded, 
for the Silk Culturist, published at Hartford, Ct. 
The white and Chinese mulberry and eggs were 
sent to the care of a gentleman in the county of 
Lewis, to cultivate himself, or to entrust to some 
other faithful person. The gentleman, with more 


| de sire to gratily the writer, than from any expecta- 


tion of profit to himself, consented to take charge 
of them, and now is so much pleased, that several 
gentlemen contemplate pursuing the business in 
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earnest, and even now think of engaging Yankee 
machinery and experienced reelers. That the 
business may be expected to ‘“‘go ahead,” results 
from the circumstance of its being a Yankee set- 
tlement on French Creek; and it is well known, 
that where there is a prospect of a speedy or even 
remote remuneration, Yankee enterprize and in- 
genuity will not sleep. 

Several boxes of cuttings of the Chinese mul- 
berry in the year 1834 and again the present year 
1835, have been forwarded to the “far west,’ and 
orders for more, to be forwarded next spring, to 
several places in Ohio, Michigan and Illinois. 

It is well known, that several gentlemen in 
Northampton have taken a lively interest in the 
culture of the Chinese mulberry, and the collec- 
tion of facts, in relation to the subject of silk cul- 
ture, and considerable has been manufactured in 
this vicinity, of superior quality. In this place 
also, are facilities of obtaining much useful infor- 
mation, of procuring and forwarding the Chinese 
mulberry. 

Respecting Western Virginia, should further 
information be desirable, I have no doubt thata 
letter directed to Amos Breck, Esq. French 
Creek, Lewis County, Va. would be promptly at- 
tended to and oblige 


D. STEBBINS, 


Secretary Agricultural Society. 
Northampton, Dec. 23, 1835. 


From the Augusta (Geo.) Sentinel. 


MACHINE TO GATHER COTTON FROM THE 
BOLLS. 


We have now at our office the model of a ma- 
chine for picking cotton out of the boll; and to say 
the least of it, it is certainly a very ingenious piece 
of work. It is simple in its construction. A num- 
ber of wheels abreast, have attached to their rims 
a number of pendulous oval-shaped pieces of 
wood, set with card teeth bent upward. ‘These 
wheels are fixed in front of a cart and moved by 
the motion of the cart-wheels. The cards dip 
among the branches of the cotton stalk, seize the 
cotton, draw it out, and as they descend again in 
their rotation, pass through abreast or space armed 
also with straight teeth, which relieves the cards 
and deposite the cotton on the bottom or plain of 
the cart, whence it is drawn back by hand with a 
rake, until the cart is full. ‘To us it seems impos- 
sible that the machine can pick a field clean; but 
suppose it leaves half the bolls untouched, it is 
still a most valuable discovery, if’ it pick the other 
half, as fast as a horse can walk from rows end to 
rowsend. Whether it fall or succeed, it is a ma- 
chine highly creditable to the ingenuity of Mr. 
Emmons, the inventor. 


From the American Gardener’s Magazine. 


OXALIS CRENATA, 


You have no doubt heard much both for and 
against the productiveness of this bulb. Four 
years ago [ grew it in a small pot, and afierwards 
threw it out as useless, producing nothing but fleshy 
fibres. I tried it again last spring, and planted a 
bulb in ground and earthed it up as we do the po- 
tatoes in Ireland: this fall I lifted two quarts at 





——— 


one root. J. B. Smith, Esq., of this city, put a 
small box round the bulb he had in the ground, 
and, as it grew, filled the box with earth; it pro- 
duced half a peck of tubers of the size of small 
potatoes. If cooked dry they are very pleasant 
to taste, but if cooked wet they are nauseous: the 
tops make an excellent salad, and it may be cun- 
sidered a very useful vegetable, and will, no doubt, 
gain favor. 


From the American Gardener’s Magazine. 


THE TO KALON GRAPE. 


In your Magazine for December, I perceive 
some remarks on the To Kalon grape, and a doubt 
is expressed whether it is synonymous with the 
Catawba. Permit me to place this question at 
rest, so far as my testimony will go. In the sprin 
of 1834, I received by mail one or two grafts of 
this variety, taken from the parent vine, sent to 
me by a gentleman residing in the state of New 
York, who had published a flattering description 
of its merits, derived from those who had seen the 
fruit in perfection. I succeeded in raising one plant, 
which, during the past autumn, matured several 
fine clusters; and I have no hesitation in saying that 
the fruit is identical with the Catawba. I com- 
pared them in various stages, and could never dis- 
cover the slightest diflerence, either in flavor or 
appearance. ‘They are precisely alike in the ob- 
late form of the berry, the color of the fruit, the 
period of the ripening, and in the peculiar disease 
which affects a portion of the berries when they 
are nearly grown. It has been said, and I find 
the same thing repeated by you, that Dr. Spafford 
raised the To Kalon from the seed, probably, of 
a foreign variety. On examination, the most su- 
perficial botanist will readily perceive that the 
plant bears no affinity to the foreign species. It 
is, beyond doubt, a variety of Vitis labrusca in 
which species so many valuable native varieties 
are found. If the To Kalon be a seedling, its pa- 
rentage is purely American. We have already 
two grapes, namely, the Catawba and Muncey 
(and this may perhaps make the third, ) which, on 
the authority of Maj. Adlum, were discovered in 
different and remote parts of the country; and be- 
tween them, every point which constitute identi- 
ty is complete. 

P. 


T. S8. 


Beaverdam, Va., 1st. mo. 12, 1836. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LABORS AND IM- 
PROVEMENTS EXECUTED BY THE MAR- 
QUIS DE TURBILLY. 


[The following extract from the translation of the 
Memovre sur les defrichmens, by the Marquis de Tur- 
billy, though relating to agriculiural operations different 
from any required in this country, nevertheless will be 
found interesting to every reader who takes pleasure in 
making, or hearing of, agricultural improvements. The 
simple and minute details of arduous undertakings 
carried through successfully by means of untiring in- 
dustry and zeal, no matter what is the subject, always 
excite interest. We seem to become personally acquaint- 
ed with the writer as we peruse his work—we enter 
heartily into his plans, enjoy his success, and share his 
regrets and disappointments. It is this kind of minute 
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and natural detail even more than the strange events 
elsewhere related, which constitutes the great charm of 
Robinson Crusoe,that universal favorite of both children 
and men—and if such is the case in a work of fiction, 
how much greater would be the interest in similar 
statements of facts. Though possessing poor lands in 
abundance, we have no heaths in Virginia, or exten- 
sive tracts rendered unproductive by such growth as 
covers the wastes of France and England, as well as by 
actual sterility—nor have we the rocky and wet soils to 
contend with, that engaged the care and labor of Bar- 
clay, of Ury, in Scotland, whose operations we will pre- 
sent some account of hereafter. Nor would such labors 
as those of a Barclay or a Turbilly be advisable here, 
even if circumstances were similar. Perhaps their la- 
bors were carried too far to be profitable to themselves— 


for men seldom zealously undertake the best works, | 


without going beyond the point where correct judge- 
ment would have directed them to stop. A schemer 
may impoverish himself, and yet not less deserve to be 
considered a benefactor of his country.] 


‘Upon the death of my father, which happen- 
ed in the year 1737, I inherited the lands of An- 
jou, of which Iam now going to speak. They 
lie contiguous, and form a pretty considerable ex- 
tent. 

‘‘Hills and vales render the country uneven in 
many places; though in others, there are spacious 
plains, with several brooks, and a small river. 
The soil is of three kinds, bad, middling, and 

ood: but this last is least frequent. Most of the 
aes being of a middling quality, are fertilized 
only by dint of care and manure: wheat grows on 
one spot, meslin on another, rye on a third; and 
sometimes it is necessary to sow these three dif- 
ferent sorts of grain in the same field; so much 
does the soil vary: but, in general, we sow more 
ground with rye, than with any other corn. Buck- 
wheat, barley, oats, hemp, flax, and other equally 
useful productions, are likewise cultivated in these 
parts. ‘The vine prospers here very well, espe- 
cially on the sunny side of banks and higher 
grounds: our wine, both red and white, is good; 
our fruit trees thrive well; and so does the white 
mulberry, of which I made large plantations some 
years ago. The oak, the elm, the beech, and 
other forest trees, grow extremely well in these 
lands. Such is the soil of this district: the cli- 
mate is mild and temperate, as is the rest of An- 
jou. 

“Three sides of this estate border upon im- 
mense tracts of uncultivated heaths which spread 


through the greatest part of the province, and be- | 


long, some of them to the king, and others to dif- 
ferent lords, ecclesiastical and temporal. 


village, is advantageous, being nearly in the cen- 


tre of the whole, and within about six miles of 


three pretty towns. 
“Such was my estate when I took possession 
of it: not a quarter part of the land was cultivat- 


pal parish where my seat is, were un-tenanted, for 
want of farmers torentthem. The inhabitants of 
this place were very poor, and did not, in general, 
raise corm enough of a kind to subsist them 
half the year: nay, such was_ their indolence, 
that they chose rather to stroll about and beg du- 
ring the other half than be at the pains of bestow- 
ing proper culture upon their land, which, with 
that culture, would have maintained them decent- 
ly 





How- | 
ever, the situation of my house, and of the chief 


“This deplorable condition of my estate, which 
_T have here represented fairly, without exaggera- 
‘ting any one particular, determined me, early in 
life, to read attentively all the most aproved wri- 
‘ters upon agriculture, and to observe carefully 
every improvement [ met with in my travels. 
Even the campaigns in which I served did 
/not interrupt these inquiries; for agriculture, and 
arms never were by any means incompatible. 
| Under these circumstances, I resolved to execute 
|upon my own property, designs, which my know- 
ledge of the place, concern for the unhappy situa- 
tion of its inhabitants, and regret to see what small 
returns were made by so large an extent of 
ground, naturally suggested. 

“T plainly foresaw that this undertaking must 
be a work of time; neither my fortune, nor the 
number of hands [ could procure in the country, 
allowing me to go beyond the clearing and impro- 
ving of acertain space every year. Some gen- 
tlemen of knowledge, judgement, and public spi- 
rif, to whom I communicated my thoughts, ap- 
proved of them, commended my design, and ex- 
horted me strongly to carry it into execution; rep- 
resenting, besides the advantages which would ne- 
cessarily accrue to me, the general benefit which 
such an example might be of to my country, filled 
as it is with numerous tracts of uncultivated land. 
This last reflection animated me more and more, 

‘* My first care was, toendeavor to extirpate the 
spirit of indolence, and consequent love of beg- 
ging, which prevailed among my peasants in ge- 
neral. ‘To thisend, I gave public notice of my 
intended improvements, with a declaration, that I 
would constantly employ every man, women, or 
child above eight years of age, who might not 
have business of their own to do, on condition of 
their leaving off begging. At the same time I 
ordered an account to be taken of such as were 
not able to work. These 1 afterwards examined 
more particularly myself, and found among them 
several who, though they were not fit for hard 
labor, were capable of doing many useful things, 
in which I accordingly employed them. By this 
means, my list of real helpless people was reduced 
‘toa small number, which I provided for, till their 
‘relations should be able to keep them by means of 
what they earned from me. A few, and only a few, 
of these poor objects, who either had no relations, 
or such as in truth could not help them, became a 
dead charge; though this soon lessened, and is 
now inconsiderable. 

‘An innumerable multitude of rabbits infested 
my land. Against these I declared open war; being 

















ed, and even that very badly: the rest was either | determined absolutely to destroy them. This has 


abandoned by the husbandmen, or had not been 
cultivated at all. 
the brooks and rivulets were become marshes, 
Productive of scarce any thing but rushes. ‘The 
Vineyards were ruined, and the woods destroyed. 


A third part of the farms belonging to the princi- ;do me no great mischief now; and even then I 


already been several years a-doing, and is not yet 


Most of the meadows along entirely completed. Some of them still remain, 


‘sheltered in their burrows at the foot of rising 
grounds, and others make incursions from the 


‘neighboring woods and warrens. However, they 
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drove them from the place where I wanted to 
work. 

“In the month of June 1737, 1 begun my im- 
provements with clearing some of the land near 
my house. This ground was so poor that no farm- 
er would even attempt to make any thing of it, 
served only to feed afew stinted cows, and was 
over-run with briars, thistles, and broom, which, 
being cut up, and laid in heaps, from space to 
space, were burnt upon the spot, and yielded a 
considerable quantity of ashes. 
spread, and immediately turned in by a single 
ploughing, lest their virtue shouldexhale. During 
the summer, this land was ploughed several times, 
different ways, in order to loosen it, and endeavor 
to destroy the weeds. 
pose oxen, which are generally used for ploughing 
in Anjou: but my horses helped them, especially 
for harrowing. Here my poor peasants, men, 


women, and children, were employed to break the | 


stones; and as [had more | 
dung than my arable lands required, [ordered | 


clods and pick off the s 


about fialf’ the quantity that is generally used in 


other places, to be laid upon this ground, which | 


was alierwards sowed at the usual time. ‘This 
first trial succeeded, and the crop was very good; 
though most of my neighbers were of opinion | 
that all my labor would be lost. 


In 1738, { undertook another piece of ground, | | and flax. 


adjoining to the former, and of the same kind. [| 
began in March, proceeded as before, dunged it, 

and had equal success. ‘The second crop of the | 
former spot was still more plentiful. This sum- 
mer I gave a thorough fallow to ten acres which 
had long been under corn, and sowed part of them 
with hemp and flax, for a purpose which will be 
mentioned hereafter. {[ likewise recruited my 
vineyard, and drained my meadows. Numbers of 
day- Jaborers were employed in cleansing the riv- 
ulets and brooks which runthrough them. In the 
winter of this year an accident happened, which 
had like to have overset my whole undertaking. 
The oxen which [ used for ploughing, and which 
were grown lean, it was supposed through labor 
and fatigue, were ona sudden covered with ver- 
min, which eat into their flesh: several remedies 
were applied, but in vain, the vermin re-appear- 
ing ina few days. We knew not to what cause 


to “ascribe this disorder which was destroying ani- | 


mals without whose assistance I could not pro- | 
ceed: besides which, the lost would, in itself} have | 
been considerable. They had hitherto been fed 
with hay only; though the custom of’ the country 
was to mix it with an equal quantity of wheat- 
straw. As I had not yet a sufficiency of this last, 
I bought some, gave it to them mixed with hi Ly, 
and allowed them oats from time to time when 
they had been hard worked. This mended them, 
alittle; but they did not recover entirely, or get 
rid of their verinin, till they fed on green grass 
and lay out of doors. 

“I begun this year to make new roads and cau- 
keys across My meadows, marshes, and rising 
grounds; for the easier convey: ince to and from 
my fields; the old ways being often impassable in 
many places. ‘This has been a very long and ex- | 

ensive work; nor it is yet quite finished. I also 

ought at this time a-number of sheep, which | 
have since increased considerably; for notwith- | 
standing the great extent of this uncultivated | 
land, where many of them might easily have 


These were then | 


I had bought for this pur- | 


ee 


been fed, none were ever kept upon it before, 
The people of the country though they could not 
thrive there, on account of the marshes, and of a 
plant called white root, very prejudicial to them, 
found in several parts of the lay-grounds and 
commons. Most of these weeds were pulled up 
at a small expense; and the sheep, who were 
fond of this herb, eat up the rest, which was so 
little that it could not do them much hurt, thongh 
‘some of them were sick with it. The constant 
feeding of the sheep, and their dung, afierwards 
completed the destruction of this noxious plant, 
and brought up good grass inits stead. This 
'shews how farmers may "often get rid of any such 
'bad weed. 

“In 1739 I took the next contiguous land, going 
‘round my mansion: a method ‘which I have al- 
_ Ways followed; so that my improvements have 
been, from year to year, more and more distant 
from my place of residence. The soil I now fell 
upon was tough, strong, and only thin grass grew 
upon it, with here and there a few brambles and 
other wild productions, which were soon cut up. 





This ground was broken up only with the plough: 
some dung was laid upon it, and I sowed it direct- 
ly with winter oats, which succeeded very well. 
|My improvements of the two last years yielded 
| plentiful crops, not only of corn, but also of hemp 
These last were dressed and given to 
the women and girls to spin; paying them ditler- 
ent prices, ac cording to the fineness of the thread. 
| They applied themselves to their work, and by de- 
gre es became perfect in it. By this means I ac- 


complished my design of finding employment for 
these women and girls all the year round, and af- 
forded them the means of procuring an honest 


livelihood, as well as to those whom age or in- 
firmities rendered incapable of working abroad. 
“The business of the field was always preferred 

in the seasons proper for it, and when the weather 
permitted; keeping in my eye Cato’s advice, ne- 
ver to work within doors, while there is any thing 
to be done without, nor to do that in fair weather, 
which may be done in wet. I have continued this 
spinning ever since; and have allotted for the 
‘growth of hemp and flax particular spots, 
‘which [have inclosed with hedges and ditches, 
and kept in good heart and with fine tilth. 
‘They have yielded plentiful annual crops without 
| being rested; only dunging them every other year; 
for hemp does not impoverish the ground w hen it 
‘is properly cultivated. My vines ; meadows, and 
| ways were not neglected. 

“In the beginning of this winter I gave my 
oxen hay mixed with an equal quantity of rye- 
straw, not having wheat-straw enough to answer 
that purpose. This succeeded to my wish. My 
oxen continued in perfect health, free from the ver- 
min [ mentioned before, and in ‘better plight than 
those in the neighborhood, which were fed with 
hay and wheat straw. Ihave continued to give 
them this food as long as theylie within doors, and 
find it answer extremely well. During this time 
they have no corn, even though they work; and 
\do not find that this suppressing of their otherwise 
usual allowance of oats, renders them at all less 
hearty and vigorous. This quality of the rye- 

straw may be of great advantage in countries 
where oxen are used for ploughing. 

‘In the year 1740, I was obliged to make a con 

‘siderable addition to my number of servants, a” 
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stock of cattle of all sorts, in proportion to the in- 
creased extent of my improvements. It may per- 
haps be thought, that so many servants would eat 
me out of house and home. This I had guarded 
against from the beginning. All those employed 
in my husbandry lived by themselves, in some of 
the out-houses, where they had their own kitchen, 
and a certain stated allowance, suited to their usual 
manner of life; so that they had no sort of con- 
nection with the others, whose more immediate 
business it was to attend me. 

“The land which [ improved this year was co- 
vered with heath, broom, and furze, which had 
grown very thick and high. In the spring, when 
the weather was dry, I set fire to this surface, after 
taking due precautions to hinder the flames from 
spreading too far. ‘The whole burnt very well, and 
I was’ in-hopes of being able to plough up this 
ground without paring off the turf, as I had done 
with my other land the year before. This would 
have been a considerable saving; especially as the 
ashes were ready spread. But I should have con- 
sidered that different lands require diflerent treat- 
ment. Ploughs, stronger than usual, were made 
on purpose for this work; but the roots of the furze 
and broom, which had resisted the fire, broke 
them; and though I doubled the number of my 
eattle for draught, several of the oxen were ruined 
by this hard work, in which I persisted with too 
much obstinacy. In vain did I plough it over and 
over, and break every clod boih before and after 
sowing it; the broom and furze were not destroyed, 
but made new shoots every where: the land con- 
tinued unkindly and sour, and the oats which I 
sowed in it yielded scarce any crop; in short, re- 


peated ploughings and dunging were necessary | 


during three years, before it could be quite extir- 
pated. I came badly off in this experiment: but 
my former improvements, which I had continued 
to manure and sow, luckily produced an abundant 
crop: that of the last year yielded a good quantity 
of wheat, which kept up my establishment, though 
it did not compensate for the loss I now sustained. 
However, this disappointment did not discourage 
me. It raised the laugh of the whole country at 
my expense; especially of those who had foretold 
from the beginning, that I should not succeed. I 
gave them the hearing, and only resolved not to 
fail a second time into the same error. 

“This year | established a nursery of fruit-trees, 
and also of forest trees from other countries. ‘This 
nursery which succeeded very well, was of great 
alvantage to me afterwards, to fill up the different 
plantations which [ made as my improvements ex- 
tended. I likewise repaired my woods, which 
had formerly been destroyed by cattie and deer. I 
surrounded them with di:ches planted with hedges, 
in order to bring them into regular yearly cuttings; 
to which end I grubbed up such trees as were 
stinted in their growth, and filled every empty 
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surface was dug by hand as it was cleared. By 


space, either with young plants, or the sced of 


others, according to the nature of the ground. By 
continuing to do this every year, my woods are 
now in excellent order, and afford regular cuttings, 
at the small expense of keeping the fences in re- 
pair. 

“In 1741, I had the same kind of land to deal 
with asthe year before; but took care not to com- 
mit the same fault. Mach day’s cutting of the 
heath, broom, &c. was burnt, with proper precau- 
tions, as the workmen advanced, and the whole 
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this means, the ashes of these plants preserved 
their fertilizing quality, and their roots were pulled 
up. Women and children shook the earth from 
otf these roots, and turned them, whilst they were 
drying in the hot weather. These were also laid 
in heaps from space to space, and burnt upon the 
spot, where they yielded some ashes, which were 
spread, and immediately buried with one turn of 
the plough. 

During the summer, this ground was ploughed 
several times; each time in a direction different 
from the former. My cattle were but little fatigued 
with this work: the heath, broom, &c. was almost 
entirely destroyed, and the sourness of the land 
was in a great measure cured. I had then begun 
to make composts, which were mixed ‘with the 
dung of the stall and stable, and proved of singu- 
lar benefit. With their help, [ was enabled to 
manure my newly breken up land sufficiently; 
that is to say, to lay upon it half the quantity that 
is generally used of dung for the common run of 
lands. [ sowed this piece with rye, which yielded 
a plentiful crop. ‘The crops from my former im- 
provements, which [ continued to sow without 
resting them, were likewise very good this year, 
excepting that of the last, which was also under 
rye, and yielded but a middling produce.- My 
vineyards were now brought into as good order as 
any in the province; and I continued draining my 
meadows, and main roads and causeys,. 

“The war then calling me into Bohemia and 
Bavaria, I foresaw that [ should be absent some 
time, and consequently not able to spend part of 
the year in the country, as I had used to do; to 
give directions to my people, and see my orders 
executed. Under these circumstances, that my 
improvements might not stop, | gave the direction 
of the whole to an intelligent servant, who had 
lived with me a lone while, and was married to an 
excellent housewife: and to interest him the more 
in the future success of my undertaking, I agreed 
to allow him half ofthe profits of every kind; sub- 


jecting him to this only restriction, that he should 




















not impoverish the ground by too many crops. In 
this state things went on till the end of the year 
1748. 

“In the mean time new pieces of land were bro- 
ken up every year; but not so extensive as the for- 
mer; the expense of my campaigns not permitting 
me to lay out upon them so much money as be- 
fore. [Leven straightened myself, not to interrupt 
the progress of my improvements: which, in gen- 
eral, succeeded very well. I also revived an old 
method of breaking up land, by cutting off the 
surface with a paring mattock, and then burning it. 

“During the whole of this time, [ was but two 
years together without visiting my estate, where 
my presence was then very necessary. In all the 
other years, I gladly accepted the leave which was 


given me to see how my works went on; though I 


sometimes did not stay above a fortnight among 
them. However, this was enough to give an eye 
to every thing that was doing; which is of great 
consequence in undertakings of this kind. 

‘Peace being restored, | resumed the personal 
guidance of my affairs in the beginning of the 
year 1749, and placed my old servant in a farm 
which I had to let, where his profits sat him down 
at his ease. Though he was extremely faithful, 
anc my improvements were carried on very well, 
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yet I found that, for want of due care and atten- 
tion at certain times, the crops were not equal to 
what they had been under my immediate direc- 
tion: a circumstance which plainly shews, that a 


work like this never thrives so well as in the hands | 


of the owner himself. 

“T now resolved to pursue Iny improvements as 
before the war, that is to say, to break up larger 
traets of ground every year, than had been done 
of jate. Most of my yet uncultivated lands were, 


and had been from time immemorial, thick covered | 


with high broom, heath, fern, &c. and experience 
had taught me that these were not to be broken up 
with the plough alone. 

“Of all the methods which I tried, none seemed 
to me, as I said before, so good as the paring-mat- 
tock and burnitig. I therefore fixed upon this, 
and, in consequence, sent for the workmen [ had 
formerly employed in trials of this kind: but their 
number not sufficing forthe extent of ground which 
I purposed to break up this year, I sent for others 
from a distance, and was weak enough to let these 
last persuade me to contract with them at a set 
price, for paring the whole surface. I agreed to 

ive them even more than they ought to have had 
or doing the work ever so well; for | was not yet 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of this bu- 
siness. They began it in March; and to earn their 
money the more easily, or rather to rob me, only 
skimmed off the mere surface, without hardly 
touching the roots of the plants, which they should 
have cut off. When this work was done, as they 
called it, for the burning part did not belong to 
them, they immediately came to me, and asked for 
their money, which I simply gave them, not sus- 
pecting the cheat, but only thinking they had 
earned it very soon. When the turf of their cut- 
ting was dry, I ordered it to be laid in heaps, and 
burnt. The small quantities of ashes which it 


—— 


my roads and meadows. ‘These long winded 
works, for which only a certain space of time, and 
a certain sum of money, could be ailotted every 
year, have been continued ever since, and indeed 
are not yet finished. I likewise bought this year 
several hives of) bees; though I had some betore, 
These useful creatures have multiplied exceeding- 
ly;. especially in a little garden, where my chief 
apiary is, situated between meadows and heaths, 
of the flowers of which they are remarkably fond, 
Though these industrious insects thrive perfectly 
all over the country I am speaking of, yet the in- 
habitants of these parts not only have not a tenth 
of the number they might keep, but ignorantly fol- 
low the old barbarous custom of destroying the 
bees, when they want their honey, instead of only 
taking part. 

“I did not agree by the piece for breaking up 
the land [ intended to improve in the year 1750, 
lest [ should be again deceived; but hired proper 
laborers by the day. ‘They began their work in 
March, and finished it about the middle of June; 
cutting all the way deep enough to go under the 
crust, or net-work, formed by the roots beneath the 
suriace; for I took particular care to see that this 
was done. When the turf thus pared, to the 
thickness of about four inches, was dried, piled up, 
and burnt in heaps from space to space upon this 
ground, it yielded a considerable quantity of ashes, 
which enriched the soil fora Jong time. Wheat 
was then sowed, and the plough easily turned up 
the furrow which covered the seed. Women and 
‘children easily broke the clods of this ground, 
| which was thereby at once brought into good or- 
der; the roots of all the wild plants having been 
effectually cut through, and their seedsdestroyed by 
| the fire. My wheat, by this means unincumbered 
|with noxious productions of any kind, flourished 
'well, and yielded an excellent crop; as also did 





yielded, made me suspect the roguery: but when Ij such other parts of my land as were under corn. 
found that the roots in the earth broke some of my | The success of this year revived my hopes. I 
ploughs, in cutting only a single furrow to cover} now perfected my method of making artificial 
the seed, and that there was no clearing it of'clods, | dung, which, as I have already observed, proved 
I was thoroughly convinced that I had been the | of infinite service; and, for manuring my more dis- 
dupe of these people. and that this paring would | tantlands, I built upon them perpetual kilns, which 
be of little service. The wheat sowed in this! have always supplied me with a sufficient quantity 
here: rose indeed pretty well, and looked tolera- | of ashes. 

ly during part of the winter; but not being able| ‘This year I. began to plant white mulberries, 
afterwards to strike through the crust formed by |in order to feed silkworms, and make the inhabi- 
the remaining matted roots of the plants, most of'| tants acquainted with the management of them. I 
it died, and the little that remained scarcely re- | have since continued to make plantations of this 
turned the seed: nor could this land be recovered | kind every year, and find them answer perlectly 


* . . | 
till the next year, even by ploughing, breaking the 


clods, and dunging. 

“The bad success of this experiment, upon 
which a great deal of money had been thrown 
away, tried my patience, but did not discourage 
me. My neighbors began anew to exclaim against 


my projects, as they called them; and numbers of 


those people who are determined at all events to 
oppose novelty, be it right or wrong, were pleased 
to vent their sarcasm at my expense. I let them 
talk on. The roguery of the people who had last 
pared my ground did not hinder me from still 
thinking that this was the best way of breaking up 
new land, especially heaths; and the event has 
shewed that [ was right. This check, which was 
the last I received, made me resolve to take my 
measures better for the future. R 

“The rest of my improvement yielded very good 
erops this year, during which I continued to mend 


well, especially in light soils. Several of them are 
an useful embellishment to proper parts of my im- 
proved lands, and I have alleys of them, which, 
though not suffered to run up high, form a very 
pleasing prospect. . 

“In 1751, I again succeeded perfectly well in 
my new method of paring and burning. All my 
cultivated lands now yielded very good crops; and 
that in particular which I had broke up last year, 
and since dunged properly, that is to say, with halt 
the quantity commonly used upon ground in gene- 
ral, produced more than any other equal space had 
yet done. Krom this time I continued to dung all 
my grounds which were broken up in this manner, 
every alternate year. 

“My improvements were now become so exten- 
sive, that I was again obliged to increase the num- 
| ber of my servants, and of my ploughing cattle. 
‘The same thing happened more than once aller 
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this; but I shall not mention it any more. My cat- 
tle too, of different kinds, had multiplied so much, 
that I had no longer room for them in the old farm 
yard, or buildings belonging to it; but plainly saw, 
that if my improvements were enlarged every 
year in the manner they had hitherto been, I 
should soon want more yards, and more buildings; 
to keep them in. I accordingly marked out proper 
places for this purpose, and drew plans for more 
spacious buildings. 

“As the cattle in this country are small, [ bought 
some of a larger size in Poictou (from whence we 
generally have our working beasts,) and particu- 
lurly a fine bull, to try if [could mend our breed, 
and thereby have of my own oxen strong enough 


for the plough; by which means I should save the | 


expense of buying them elsewhere. I have not 
yet succeeded in this, so far as [ could wish; pro- 
bably because my pasture is not yet good enough. 
However, my bullocks, proceeding from this race, 
are much stronger and bigger than those I had be- 
fore, though not large enough to be yoked to the 
beam, but only before or with others. 
[ 70 be continued.] 


TO CURE THE SWELLING OF THE 
IN HOGS. 


THROAT 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


In order to contribute to the usefulness of your 
valuable periodical, and to inform the public of 
what I find from experience to be an infallible cure 
for a certain disease with hogs; viz. the swelling 
of the throat, I herewith send you a receipt for 
this disease, with a desire that you publish the 
same in your work if you deem it of any import, 
and the same meets your approbation. 

Take of molasses one-half a pint and a table- 
spoon full of hogs’ lard, to this add of brimstone 
apiece an inch in length. Melt it over the fire, 
and when cold or in a liquid state, drench the 
hog with it, and nine times out of ten it will 
be found to have the desired effect. 

My hogs were affected with this disease during 
the past year, and I found the above to be effec- 
uve when all things else failed. 








GOLD FISH. 


In the manufacturing districts, (of England, 
says Dr. Hodgkin,) where there is an inadequate 
supply of cold water for the condensation of the 
steam employed in the engines, recourse is had to 
what are called engine-dams or ponds, inte which 
the water from the steam-engine is thrown for the 
purpose of being cooled. In these fams, the ave- 
rave temperature of which is about 80°, it iscom- 
mon to keep gold fish, the ciprinus aureus; in 
Which situation they multiply much more rapidly 
than in ponds of lower temperature exposed to 
the variations of the climate. ‘Three pairs of’ this 
species were put into one of these dams, where 
they increased so rapidly, that, at the end of 
three years, their progeny, which was accidental- 
ly poisoned by verdigris, mixed with the refuse 
tallow from the engine, were taken out by wheel- 
barrows full. Gold fish are by no means useless 
inhabitants of these dams, as they consume the 
reluse grease which would otherwise impede the 
cooling of the water by accumulating on its sur- 











face. It is not improbable, that this unusual sup- 
ply of aliment may co-operate with increase of 


temperature in promoting the fecundity of the 
fishes. 





From the Silk Culturist. 
PROFIT ON SILK MANUFACTURE. 


The Connecticut Silk Manufacturing Company 
in this city, have declared a dividend of four per 
cent. on the capital stock of said company, paya- 
ble on demand. ‘This being the first dividend of 
the company, may be regarded as setiling the 
question that the manufacture of’ silk can be pro- 
fitably prosecuted in this country, and that money 
invested in it is sure to give a fair per centage. 
We do not know the precise time ‘for which the 
dividend was declared; but we know that the 
factory has been in operation a few months, only, 
and that but fifty per cent. of the capital stock has 
been called in, and that a considerable surplus of 
profits remain undivided. We hope manufactur- 
ers of wool and cotton, and especially the latter, 
who have been for years struggling along without 
dividends ora _ prospect of them, will look at this 
subject, and see how much more it is for their in- 
terest to make their investments in the manufac- 
ture of silk than cotton. Many cotton factories 
have been in operation for years, and as yet their 
stockholders have not received a cent by way of 
dividend; while those of a silk factory which has 
just started into existence as an experimenter, 
have received from 8 to 12 per cent. on their in- 
vestments. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
GREASE FOR WHEEL-AXLES. 


It is chiefly to give consistency to the composi- 
tion that tar is mixed with grease for the hubs and 
axle-trees of wagons; and it answers this purpose 
well while it continues to be soft; but as the oily 
parts escape, the tar approaches to the nature of 
pitch, and absolutely increases the friction. 'Tra- 
vellers who use this preparation have therefore to 
apply it frequently. During the fatigues of a 
journey, even the care of such repetitions is un- 
pleasant; and we have long since entirely discard- 
ed tar as a lubricant. 

It is now more than twenty years since we ent- 
ployed the following composition which was re- 
vealed to us asa great secret, and for which mo- 
ney had been usually demanded: Thicken half a 
pint of melted grease with black lead in powder, 
having previously thrown in and melted a lump of 
bees-wax of the size of a small hickory nut. 
Apply it to the hubs and axles before it hard- 
ens, 

By using this composition we have on various 
occasions driven our carriage two or three hun- 
dred miles without once greasing it after we start- 
ed; and subsequent examinations have satisfied 
us that no attention of the kind, is necessary on 
such journeys. 

We add a few precautions. In warm weather, 
we use tallow in preference to soli grease. Black 
lead is sometimes gritty—that is, contains sand, 
and such should be rejected. If tar has been pre- 
viously applied to the hubs and axles, it ought to 
be very carefully removed before the composition 
is applied; oon f until the pores of the wood be- 
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.come filled with the composition, it may escape 
from the boxes in that way, and render {frequent 
. examinations for the first few weeks, necessary. 


, DESULTORY REMARKS ON RAIL ROADS, AND 
OTHER PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Camden, S. C. Feb. 8, 1836. 


Accept my thanks for the Farmers’ Register for 
February, 1836. Its contents are useful, and well 
worthy an attentive perusal. 

The Petersburg and Richmond Rai! Road Re- 


, port leads me to express my regret, that instead of 


an attempt being made to bring two rail roads 
to the Roanoke, the money destined to one had 
not been applied to the laying down another link 
from Raleigh to Fayetteville. It would have ren- 
dered more service to both Petersburg and Nor- 
folk. ‘The slang about the inlets of’ North Caroli- 
na is, I see, revived; as though any thing could 
_ attract to the coast, and thence, by the by, to New 
York, (how patriotic and neighborly!) any pro- 
duce which shall find its way to Gaston. The ca- 
nal will take it to Norfolk. ‘‘Raleigh” in the Ra- 


leigh Register of the 2nd, says—‘‘the Gaston road | 


will intercept all the trade from the west. and the 
greater part of the products of east North Caroli- 
na will be shipped from its coasts’”—to where? 
New York. ‘This is an error; and fact upon fact, 
like “Alp upon Alp,” can be accumulated, to prove 
ita grievous one. But I have no room for argu- 
ment. 4 

If the parties should fail to get subscriptions, 
and can compromise, they should aid both roads 
to Wilmington and Fayetteville, on condition that 
the latter place especially, should extend one to 
the state line, opposite Darlington, S.C. This it 
must do in. self-defence; for, with the disposition 
in South Carolina, to bring a road from the Hick- 
ory Gap, N. C. to Rutherford and Yorkville, 8. C. 
jt is more than probable a road will be laid down 


to Raleigh via Montgomery and Chatham: where- | 


as, if Wilmington and Fayetteville will unite with 
Richmond, Anson and lower Mecklenburg, N. C. 
the former will have the only chance it can have 
of becoming a port. ‘Thus, it may bring to the 
.Cape Fear all the trade of eastern South Carolina, 
which Charleston is willing to exchange for—a 
steam boat communication with Wilmington. 

I am astonished at Mr. Barton talking of the 
rail road from Richmond to Lynchburg, being “a 
rival improvement to that of the James.” There 
is room for both—the one for live lumber in the 
shape of both bipeds and quadrupeds—the other 
for produce of a weightier and less elastic descrip- 

‘tion. Mr. Barton does not recollect that the expe- 
rience of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, and, 
I believe, that of Pennsylvania, has, and will de- 
monstrate, that canals will “hold their own.” 
Hence, if my changed opinion is worth a straw, I 
should say that a rail road from Lynchburg would 
assist, instead of injuring the improvement of the 
James; and I hope the legislature will grant a 
charter, and a survey be commenced. Let not 
Petersburg be alarmed. There is room enough 
for Richmond, herself: and Norfolk. The Valley 
folks will be at work for the benefit of Baltimore. 
This should be well recollected. As to Buchanan 


.becoming the terminus of the Nashville road, it is | 





out of the question: and moreover, it is a senti- 
ment which, if you wish to keep up the spirits of 
the Tennessees, East and West, ought not to be 
even whispered. Mr, Barton says, “there is no 
point where the salt and the plaster of Washing- 
ton and Smythe can strike the James improve- 
ment so cheaply, or at so short a distance as at 
Buchanan.” It can more “cheaply” at Richmond, 
however different may be the distance. 

[have read Mr. Barbour’s address with de- 
light.* It should be printed as a tract and circu- 
lated through the state. Can he obtain the aid of 
any active member of Congress to the bill for en- 
larging the ‘Topographical Engineer Corps? Can 
he do more? Can he urge its duplication, its tripli- 
cation, aye, its quadruplication, and get a party in 
Congress to advocate a geological survey of the 
United States,before Mr. Benton gets his fortifica- 
tions erected at places to which there are no roads, 
or Mr. Clay gives the public money to be squan- 
dered by quacks, who govern the legislatures of 
many of the states? 

I cannot but feel gratified at Mr. Walker’s cor- 
respondence in the Register. I think he is right, 
and I should like to see a sort of day of judg- 
ment arrive, when all the arguments, and all the 
theories, broached from 1789 to 1836, and espe- 
cially those on the subject of the United States 
tariff, should be brought before the bar of public 
opinion. I seriously think they would prove the 
waste of much paper, ink and time; and what is 
more, a serious injury to the body politic. Charles 
Fox boasted his ignorance of' political economy. 
I believe him to have been right. 

We want a general view of the progress in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina of the rail road affair. 

Is the great road to be laid down from Win- 
chester to the Tennessee line, and what is to be 
done with Kentucky? Are the turnpike road pro- 
prietors, from Augusta, (Ken.) to Frankfort, and 
thence on both sides of the Kentucky, to near 
Crab Orchard, prepared to yield their honest 
claims and I hope profitable investments, to the 
“splendid conceptions” of the Cincinnati and 
Charleston road, and to cower to quacks, claiming 
the original merit of a work already devised, and 
partially carried into execution—at least, in sucha 
degree, as to have traversed half’ Kentucky, and 
thus far to have commenced without their know- 
ledge, omniscient as it is, a large portion of their 
sage scheme? 

Are not the Louisville and Lexington Rail Road 
proprietors prepared to bring their road via the 
Licking to Evansham; and those of Evansham 
to the Roanoke at Weldon, where, I repeat it, | 
trust the road from Raleigh will terminate. 

I will conclifde this desultory epistle, by asking 
your interference, and that of your friends in the 
legislature of Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and New York; in favor of a clause in all 
rail roads acts, to which these various states 
contribute the public funds, by either loan, dona- 
tion or subscription, compelling the companies 80 
sustained, to carry the United States mail free of 


— 





*It is presumed that our correspondent refers to the 
petition of the Agricultural Convention, to which the 
name of Gov. Barbour, as President of the Convention, 
is subscribed. The petition was written by James M. 
Garnett, Esq.—Enp. 
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any expense, and thus enable the government to 
pay contractors less, and postmasters more, than 
they do at present. Atthe same time they will 
relieve the public from a heavy burthen. Exempli 
Gratia. Pennsylvaniais about to advance money 
to some amount to her canals: New York the 
same: New Jersey virtually the same. What 
is to prevent then, annexing this condition to their 
acts: 

I wish an early and immediate attention to be 
paid to the request about the survey and the mail, 
and shall feel obliged by your exertion in its favor 
with your congressional friends, and through them 
with their correspondents in the diflerent state le- 
gislatures. And [ would hope for the relinquish- 
ment of the opposition to the Lynchburg and the 
Weldon Rail Roads, and the adoption of those of 
which I have spoken. 


G. L. C. 


ADDRESS TO THE AGRICULTURAL CONVEN- 
TION OF VIRGINIA. 


Delivered by the Prestpent, James BARBour, Esq., 
in the Hall of the House of Delegates, 1836. 


Communicated for publication in the Fa’ mers’ Register by re- 
quest of the general committee of the Convention. 


Gentlemen—F or the kindness you have vouch- 
safed to me in calling me to preside over your de- 
liberations, I return my thanks, and assure you 
in sincerity, that there is no distinction tome more 
grateful, than that of standing well with the tillers 
of the earth. ‘To this station custom has assigned 
the duty of explaining the object of our meeting: 
with your leave, I will proceed to its fulfilment. 
You will have to content yourselves with a desul- 
tory discourse, from one long disused to public 
speaking—and whose only pursuit for years past, 
has been the superintendence of the plough. 

A general conviction exists, that the system of 
our agriculture, as well as the general condition 
of Virginia, especially this side the Blue Moun- 
tains, are far below the level to which they are 
entitled. 

I should indeed have lived to little purpose, had 
I not long since have known how infinitely more 
agreeable it is, alike to the speaker and to the au- 
dience, to descant on a palmy state of prosperity, 
than to give utterance to the Jeremiads on misfor- 
tunes—as different indeed as between the cry of 
the warder on the tower of some beleagued city 
that “all is well,” and the fearful note that ‘the 
Philistines are upon thee.” Standing here as the 
organ of’ the tillers of the earth, whose deep sense 
of the existing and increasing calamities of their 
country have gathered together, I should ill repay 
the confidence wherewith I have been honored, did 
I not fearlessly perform the duty assigned me—and 
take for my example the good physician, who 
probes, (careless of the pain he produces, if ne- 
cessary) the wound he has been called to cure— 
and applies the proper remedy—though it should 

the severe one of the cautery, or the knife. In 
this spirit I shall proceed. 

What is the condition of our country? In 
answer to this, I call your attention to a spec- 
tacle, without an example in any other part of the 
globe. Vast regions, once the abode of a numer- 
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ous population, of plenty, and of social happiness, 
have been re-committed to the forest—and their 
original inhabitants, the wild beasts, re-established 
in their primitive dominion. ‘That a result of’ this 
kind has occurred where a barbarous conqueror, 
Attila like, has swept the face of the country with 
the besom of desolation, or where dread mis- 
rule has caused the population to recede betore 
the rod of the oppressor is true—but in no in- 
stance where the hoof of the conqueror has not 
defiled the land, and where peace and freedom 
have held undisturbed sway, as in our case, has 
such a thing occurred. Other large portions of 
the commonwealth—though not in this extreme 
condition—still present the most discouraging pros- 
pects—wasted fields, houses threatening their in- 
habitants with their fall—and depopulated dis- 
tricts—while our people by thousands and tens of 
thousands, are leaving us, as they hope, to better 
their condition—and these pf are daily in- 
creasing. When and how these great mischiels 
are to be stayed in their career, are questions that 
address themselves with an irresistible pathos to 
every lover of his mother land. We have met to- 
gether to ponder on these fearful questions—to in- 
terchange our views and opinions, and to contrib- 
ute our share to their remedy—il, indeed, remedy 
be possible; this is the object, and the only object 
of our meeting. 

In pursuit of this, it is indispensable that we 
should discover, if we can, the probable causes of 
the ills we deplore. ‘To refer to them all would be 
beyond the occasion; to point to those the most 
prominent will be all I shall undertake—leaving 
others, without a comment, to the intelligence of 
the Convention. 

Were I to select the most disastrous of all the 
causes which have contributed to our misfortunes, I 
would say at once, it was the lack of capacity of pro- 
prietors to manage their estates. Instead of per- 
sonally superintending them, with the qualification 
essential to such a situation, they have deputed 
their management to hireling superintendents, not 
unfrequently as ignorant as themselves—and to 
complete their ruin, have paid these hirelings with 
a share of the crop. ‘These, as was natural, look- 
ed only to the present year—the future being left 
to take care of itself! The lands capable of pro- 
ducing, were annually cultivated till exhausted; 
improvements of every kind neglected, and in ef- 
fect, the whole country by this simple process 
was as though it had been under an annual rack- 
rent—with no restrictions on the tenants, and with 
no supervision by the proprietors. Now, were we 
told of a country that had been tenanted out in 
this wise for two centuries, it would be no matter 
of surprise to us to be told further that it presented 
one wide field of desolation. Such, in effect, has 
been our system, and such have been its effects. 
In support of this view, we have only to refer to 
instances where a contrary course has been pur- 
sued; where an intelligent proprietor has superin- 
tended in person his own estate, and where almost 
invariably, the result has presented the most pal- 
pable contrast to the waste and desolation grow- 
‘ng out of the former custom. While these ex- 
ceptions (and I am sorry they are so rare,) prove 
the justness of the position I have advanced, they 
furnish at the same time, a well grounded hope, 
that if the latter practice could become general, it 
would tend much to repair the injuries of whicn 
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we complain. ‘The system of hireling superin- 
tendents became more tnischievous by bringing 
abouf a general impression that husbandry was a 
menial pursuit—and hence, beneath the attention 
of a gentleman. The mind of the state was se- 
Seah thereby from this noble pursuit. All rushed 
to the learned professions. A general mania pre- 
vailed through society. Every lad, with or with- 
out capacity, was to make his living rather by his 
wits than by his hands. These professions be- 
came, in consequence, crowded to excess. The 


weaker members went to the wall, and instead of 


being useful cultivators, finished their career as in- 
cumbrances to society. 

The place where I stand admonishes me of the 
delicacy of another branch of the subject, on 
which I am now treating—but, to which it is my 
duty to refer—the prodigal waste of mind and 
time to politics. That eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, is readily conceded: that liberty is 
a prize of inestimable value, that may be weighed 
against any other human blessing and accepted 
as an equivalent, isa great truth that I not only 
readily admit, but would most zealously inculcate. 
To preserve our free institutions inviolate, is there- 
fore our first duty; but it is not our only duty. 











I speak, of course, generally; thousands of excep- 
tions may be found in those who cro, and in those 
who siay. With a large share of the enterprize, 
the emigrants carry with them the capital for 
which they have sold their property, and with. 
draw it of course from the country left. This is 
not all: how many thousands, for years before 
their departure, in anticipation of their removal, 
have pursued the destructive plaa of taking the 
scum of the land, by an unmitigated cultivation, 
leaving the skele ton they have > made to their sue- 
cessors. ‘These mischiefs, $ confined purely to 
husbandry, are great. But if (which Heaven in 
merey forbid, and against whieh i offer up nightly 
my prayers, ) the hea avy curse is in store for the 
American people, of a disso! ulion of the union, 
and the consequent dependence of each state on 
its own peculiar resources, then indeed the evils of 
emigration will have be en muluiphed a thousand 
fold. Although patriotism may deprecate this 
great mischiet, yet who can cast his eye over the 
troubled scene, that does not read in the signs of 
the times, shadowed forth amid the roc kings of 
the political elements, omens, boding great evils. 
Another cause of our wasted country may be 
found in the exhausting crops so long cultivated 


They are, or were so intended to be, means only of; without an intervening one of melioration; and 


promoting the happiness of society—not the end. | these crops being exported. 


Yet with us, politics, like Aaron’s serpent, have 
swallowed up every other object, and have de- 


It may here be re- 
marked, that a theory with many respectable ad- 


| Vocates is gaining ground, that an exporting coun- 


generated to the humble purpose of contending | try is necessarily j in a progressive state of deterio- 
who shall be our masters; for at this day the old-| ration, while the reverse is the case with an in- 


fashioned term “public servants,” prevalent in the 
simplicity of ancient manners, would be a cruel 
mockery. Every other purpose is held insignificant 
when compared with this. ‘To the politician by 


trade, agriculture, and all its great interests, are held 


in utter contempt. He is engaged i in the higher 


pursuit of promoting, as he says, the interests of 


the good—of the dear people—and if he succeed 
in securing to himself some fat job, or triumphs 
over a political rival, he satisfies himself that he 
has achieved all that should be required at his 
hands. Whocan estimate the serious injury to 
agriculture, and indeed to the general prosperity, 
by these wasteful diversions of time and mind 
from their proper pursuits? To reclaim them, and 
give them a judicious direction, is an object of the 
highest consideration. 

Another cause contributing to our depressed 
condition, is the emigration of our people. That 
this is in part to be ‘accounted for by the restless 
spirit of man—too frequently dissatisfied with his 

resent condition, and yielding himself up to 
tnewam prospects, often to be disappointed, which 
prompts him to distant adve ntures, may be ad- 
mitted; but that this emigration in part must be 
placed to the exhausted condition of our country, 
cannot be denied. Whatever of compensation 
is acquired by the increase of elbow room to those 
who remain, it is not to be disguised that it draws 


after it in many respects disastrous consequences. | 


Virginia, for the last sixty years, has been the 


great hive from which have gone forth numerous | 


swarms of emigrants to the south and west. ‘The 
very fact of removal to distant lands shows the 
gpirit of enterprize by which they are impelled. 
They leave behind them those, too comfortable to 
move, and who therefore will not go—and those 
so poor they cannot. The head and tail of society 
are thus left; the vital part attends the emigrants. 


i 





porting country. The supporters of this theory 
point to Sicily and Spain, the former granaries of 
the lazy and insolent populace of Rome, and in 
modern times to Poland and the countries washed 
by the Baltic, once fertile and great exporting 
countries, and all now reduced to great poverty— 
while England, not originally to be compared, at 
least to the former two, and as I think much in- 
ferior to ours, has advanced toa state of improve- 
ment, whose like, no eye in any age has seen, 
and which is credible only to the ‘beholder, With- 
out discussing the justness of this theory, I would 
fain hope, that it will not be true here, where our 
means—so abundant in our fertilizing marls—and 
our improving cropsof clover,aided by ‘the free use of 
gypsum, furnish so efficient a restorative. 

In enumerating the causes of’ our agricultural 
paralysis and ceneral decline, the state of our 
society cannot with propriety be overlooked. It 
is now passing through,and has been foryears, a Vi- 
olent revolution. Our ancient and wealthy families, 
a once numerous class, have disappeared. Their 
hospitality or prodigality, (according to the taste of 
the audience,) with the coparcenary principle in 
the distribution of property, have tended to this 
result. Their’s was the maxim to sell nothing 
they could eat, in contradistinction to that of the 
severe economist, who eats nothing he can sell. 
Young men raised in this luxurious indulgence, 
incapable of enterprize, stick like suckers to the 
parent stock, till they have exhausted it, and all 
have gone down together. ‘Too proud and too 
lazy to beg or to dig, and having lost their caste, 
they occupy a false position, alike fatal to them- 
selves and to the society of which they are mem- 
bers. For, to this in great part is to be ascribed 
that present plague-spot on the body politic—an 
universal craving afier office; a craving so intense, 
that, as in the hunger of’ Esau, they are willing 
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to sacrifice their birthright of freedom for a mess 
of pottage. Necessity however, a stern but sure 
refurmer, is at work—and all must soon be con- 
vinced that the original curse, if indeed a curse it 
can be called, denounced against our kind, that 
requires we should earn our bread by the sweat of 
our brow, is urrepealed. I forbear, however, to 
dwelllonger on the gloomy side of our affairs, and 
cheerfully turn to a more exhilerating prospect— 


. } 
the vast resources of our country, and the means 


of their developement. 

With pride | ieel warranted in asserting, that 
there is no pertion of the earth of the same ex- 
tent, on which Heaven has dispensed a larger 
share of itsbounties, than on this ancient com- 
monwealth. in addition to our fine climate and 
comparatively fertile coil, look where you will, to 
the east, to the west, or to the interior, you 
will find some peculiar blessing adapted to the 
wants of the conterminous region. In support 
of this broad assertion, I refer with pleasure to the 
late geological reconnoissance by the distinguished 
Professor Rogers, directed to objects of the great- 
est importance, and, as far as I have seen, execu- 
ted with great ability; a measure, honorable to the 
legislature directing it, and which [ hope will con- 
tinue to receive its continued patronage. Krom 
this, and other sources of information, we know 
that while the eastern portion of the state con- 
tains exhaustless beds of the richest marls, whose 
application to the soil ensures the most ample re- 
turns, rendered accessible to all by its position on 
the shores of its fine navigable streams, in the 
western section we find the bowels of the earth 
filled with the most valuable minerals. What a 
mine of exhaustless wealth does that region pre- 
sentin her salt waters, of which, millions of bush- 
els of that necessary of lile, salt, are already man- 
ufactured—and capable of indefinite extension— 


and where, as through an especial bounty of 


Providence, the coal abounds to an extent that 
cannot be consumed, in a stone’s throw of the 
salt springs. ‘The interior too is no less bounti- 
fully supplied. Coal, gypsum, ores of iron, lead, 
copper, and gold, to which may be added as most 
important of all, the almost countless springs, so 
varied in their properties as to furnish remedies to 
every disease that flesh is heir to—and in short, 
whose waters may be said, without a figure, to 
be for the “healing of the nations.” To these add, 
our fine rivers—for which nature has done so 
much—and to complete the advantages of which 
so little is required of man—and what a theatre 
do we present for the action of an enlightened 
statesman—whose genius expanding over this 
fruitful region, might quicken into lite these bither- 
to comparatively dormant treasures. ‘To sucha 
mind, how insignificant must eppear the little 
party contests for office, compared with so great an 
achievement! 

We come, therefore, to the most interesting 
and most difficult part of our duties. What 
isto be done? I am not sanguine enough to sup- 
pose that mortal man can apply an immediate and 
eflectual remedy to the waste of centuries—or 
forthwith reform habits, which have been con- 
firmed by ages. But 1 do hope, by beginning a 


judicious system of reform, and pursuing it per- 
Severingly, that its benefits will be successively 
made manifest—and thus growing in public favor, 





—— 


it will in time be co-extensive with the evils with 
which we have to contend. 

The first step is, to elevate the pursuit of agri- 
culture in public opinion. To do so, give it a posi- 
tion at the University, bv establishing a protes- 
sorship of agriculture. Put it on an equal plat- 
form with other sciences. Place her disciples 
abreast with those of the most favored branches 
of learning. Let dipiomas be awarded to the dis- 
tinguished—and thus bring back to her standard 


a 





that large portion of mind to which she is entitled, 
-and which heretofore has been so prodigally wast- 
‘ed. Your professor, a man of’ science and expe- 
| prience, would soon fashion it to the best uses. 
| Add your experimental farm, where theory might 
bring her principles to be tried by the only infalli- 
ble test, experiment—the results furnishing well 
ascertained principles, to be digested into a code, 
and harmony and certainty produced, where all is 
now doubt and confusion. An establishment thus 
sanctioned by authority, and fruitful of such great 
‘good would become an object of popular favor, 
and every citizen of the least patriotism would 
seek to aid it. It would instantly become the ral- 
lying point of the now scattered intelligence of 
the land. Every farmer would feel a pleasure 
and a pride in communicating every supposed 
discovery, invention, or improvement; and these 
alter being tested, might be universally diffused 
—whatever was beneficial to be immediately 
adopted; whatever useless rejected. Here too 
| may be tested the aptitude of our climate and soils 
to every production—the vine and the mulberry, for 
‘example. We have every guarantee, as I think, 
to their successful cultivation: but what individ- 
ual has fully tried them, or will encounter the de- 
lay and expense, when the result may be doubt- 
‘ful? As individuals, we are too poor—and every 
/succeeding generation must be poorer. When- 
‘ever mankind multiply as rapidly as we do, and 
the coparcenary principle of distributing property 
prevails, it is inevitable that the fortunes of indi- 
viduals must decrease—(1 am not arraigning the 
principle, but speaking of its effects.) These, 
and all costly and doubtful experiments must be 
made at the public expense, or they will not be 
made atall. And yet upon the two articles re- 
ferred to, if success attended the experiment, the 
gain of twenty millions annually to the American 
people would not be an unreasonable estimate. 
lam told that Connecticut, with a praise-worthy 
liberality, gave some fifteen thousand dollars to 
encourage the growth and manulacture of silk, 
and that her people, in consequence, have already 
succeeded to a wondertul extent. What is there 
to prevent similarsuccess in this region, where 
pliysical advantages seem to be on our side? Here 
too, every implement of husbandry might have its 
proper worth assigned to it, as well as every new 
invention. One experiment, instead of many, will 
save both time and money. It will alike save the 
farmers from the tricks of the impostor on the one 
hand, while on the other, no one will be deterred 
from adopting an improvement, when sanctioned 
by such authority. Those who have suffered by 
the former, hesitate to profit by the latter. I 
remember after the wheat-thrashing machine had 
been in successful operation with us for twenty 
years, I was written to, and by the president of an 
agricultural society too, not a hundred miles off, to 
ascertain whether it really was so. 
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I am aware there are thousands, wise in their 
own conceit, who would think these things use- 
less. It is sufficient to make a general re- 
mark: the most ignorant are generally the most 
confident. Ask one of these knowing men the 
simple question “‘pray, sir, how much wheat do 

ou sow to the acre?’’—ten to one he would not 

now; anda hundred to one he does not know 
what ought to be sown. His ignorance would 
not be confined to the wheat crop alone. 

By the establishment proposed, a fine opportu- 
nity is presented of redeeming a pledge given at 
the creation of the Literary Fund, which was, that 
the state should adopt a youth from the then each 
senatorial district, to be selected by the delegation 
of each branch, on account of his moral and in- 
tellectual worth, and whose poverty deprived him 
of the means of educating himself. ‘There is in- 
deed, no written memorial of this pledge. I claim 
the paternity of the Literary Fund, and speak ad- 
visedly on this head. In times past, before my 

ortion was not that of a step-son, I had some 
ittie influence in this hall. It was before the prev- 
alence of that Sirocco, which for years past has 
swept the land, overwhelming every opposing ob- 
stacle in its resistless course, by which I, and 
thousands wiser and better than myself, have been 
overwhelmed, thrown off as wrecks on the strand, 
at which the scorniul finger of the victors point. 
Desolate as I may seem to the successful politician, 
I am not without my consolation. No kind angel 


indeed interposed to save me from the consuming 
blast—but I have that which I would not ex- 
change for the presence of angels—an abiding 
conviction that IT have in every situation in which 
I have been placed, to the extent of my abilities, 


served the commonwealth with an unshakeable | 


fidelity. I refer not to these things for the pur- 
pose of inflaming party feelings; no, far from it— 
would to God I could throw oil on the waters 
and allay the storm that threatens to tear out the 
very bowels of the republic—but I refer to them 
as an act of justice to myself; and as due to the 


fidelity of history; for in the furious persecution of 


the times, when it was thought proper to ren- 
der my name odious, some friend urged that I 
had rendered some service to the commonwealth, 
and pointed to this among other instances. It 
was denied to me, and claimed for another. On 
my return from Kurope, my friend informed me 
of this injustice. I carried him to the office of the 
clerk of this house, and was fortunate enough to 
find the original bill, inmy hand writing. It was 
then objected that the beginning was small. The 
answer was, “‘so was Rome’’—but Romulus was 
nevertheless the founder; and I renew, afier the 
lapse of a quarter of a century, the expression I 
then made, that the measure of my ambition 
would be full to overflowing, were the truth re- 
corded on the slab that shall point to my remains 
—“here lies the father of the Literary Fund.” If 
any one object to this as an untimely digression, I 
must invoke his indulgence on the ground that it 
is, in all human probability, the last occasion on 
which I shall publicly address any portion of my 


fellow-citizens; that it is the long farewell of an | 


old servant, who devoted upwards of thirty years 
to the public service, and whose only wish now is, 
that he may have justice done him, in the award 
of those whocome after him. 

To come back to the subject in hand—the re- 





—————— 
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demption of the pledge. It is quite fresh in m 
recollection that it was objected that the establish. 
ment of a University would be an aristocratic 
measure. | We all know how easy it is to get up 
this mad-dog cry. Although in very truth, an en- 
tire county with all its wealth would scarcely be 
equal to the making a real full-blooded aristocrat, 
yet with us it is sufficient to fix the “suspicion of 
being suspected” against any man who boils his 
pot every day. One, two, or at most three dishes a 
day, are full proof of this horrible offence. To 
meet and destroy this objection, the pledge referred 
to was given—given by the house to the extent of 
a silent acquiescence, and on my part, with the 
more gratification because my lot had been se- 
verely to feel the lack of means in obtaining my 
own education. I rejoiced in the prospect of con- 
tributing my aid to the rescue of so many youths 
of promise from ignorance, and possibly from 
vice. ‘These youths by alternate labor and study, 
might cultivate alike the farm and their minds. 
Daily uniting science and experience in all that 
concerns husbandry, with the mechanic arts, at 
the end of their term they would go out as shining 
lights, imparting their knowledge to every portion 
of the entire commonwealth. Again, the whole 
youth of the state educated at the University, 
would have the fairest opportunity of becoming 
skilful agriculturists. 

What can work a more disastrous result in our 
agricultural interests than the condition of thou- 
sands of our young men succeeding to the man- 
agement of their patrimony, almost universally 
consisting of lands and negroes, and yet, not un- 
frequently, more ignorant of what they have un- 
‘dertaken than the negroes themselves. ‘The ex- 
pression you may say is strong, if not harsh—be 
it so—is it not true? 

Another scheme for aiding agriculture is the 
creation of an agricultural board—recommended 
by the example of the several states—a board to 
be composed of members distinguished for zeal 
and success in the pursuit. We have long been 
taunted that from our dispersed situation and re- 
pugnance to leaving our homes, we were incapa- 
ble of concert—and hence our fleece became the 

booty of the first spoiler. By such a body as the 
one proposed, our wants might be made known, 
and our interests cherished and protected. 

It is proposed also that an intelligent man, ad- 
equate every way to the duty, shall be employed 
for a year or two, whose duty it shall be to seek 
out the best examples in this and our sister states, 
of successful cultivation and good management In 

whatsoever is excellent in the whole circle of hus- 
bandry, and to report thereon in detail—on the 
soil, climate, mode of cultivation—kinds of crops— 
/quantity of seed sown—the arrangement of farm- 
|pens—the best mode of making manure, and its 
application when made—and in short, whatever 
might be useful. Will not every candid man ad- 
mit that such a duty, well performed, must yield 
infinite advantage—by important suggestions—by 
setiling principles, removing doubts, and ina thov- 
sand ways contributing to the benefit of agricul- 
ture. 

Well! what is the difficulty in attempting to & 
chieve these good things? ‘The expense, a few 
thousand dollars—five thousand to begin with, and 
two or three thousand annually thereafter—in °° 
far as agriculture alone is concerned. And cant 
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be possible that so small a loan will be denied to 
us, the tillers of the earth? What, let me ask, has 
ever been done for us? Yet we have paid ninety- 
nine hundredths of the whole amount expended 
in the erection of the University, and whatever 
has been paid into the Literary Fund. We do not 
object that ample provision has been made for 
other sciences. No, we rejoice in it—but we do 
complain that this most important of all has 
been entirely neglected—yes, the most important, 
and of unusual concern. If in anv country agri- 
culture languishes, the effects are felt through the 
whole social body. Itis the infallible barometer 
by which to test the prosperity of every state. In 
asking therefore for a share of the public patron- 
age, we ask not for ourselves only, but equally for 
the whole community. If therelore these neces- 
sary measures required fresh burdens, who could 
object, if we the payers require it. But fortunate- 
ly, these are unnecessary. A large annual sur- 
plus in the Literary Fund, exceeding $20,000, is 
known to exist, and daily increasing. ‘There 
seems then to be a peculiar fitness now in giving 
us the tillers of the earth, a portion of this surplus, 
to be expended in establishments full of so many 
advantages to husbandry. 

I fear I have fatigued you by appropriating so 
large a portion of your time, and more than comes 
to my share. I will couclude, therefore, by saying 
that we are here from no political sect or party, 
and that our whole and sole object is to aid in ar- 


a 


to state my own observations onthe subject. [ 
was the first persen south of New York, who had 
the Morus multicaulis. It was sent to me by my 
old friends, Wm. Prince & Sons, in 1828,in a 
collection of seven other varieties of mulberry. 
It was not then known by its present name, but 
was Called the Phillipine Island mulberry, and I 
believe was received by the Messrs. Prince di- 
rect from those Islands. About a year after I re- 
ceived it, accounts were received from France of 
the receipt of the Morus multicaulis, and of’ its 
great value for feeding worms. On examining 
my trees, [ at once found that my Phillipine Is- 
land mulberry was the Multicaulis, and immedi- 
ately commenced feeding my silk worms with it; 
and from experiment ascertained the truth of all 
the French had said about it. From that time to 
this I have continued to urge upon all the propri- 
ely of cultivating this, in preference to the white 
mulberry. Its advantages are—it is fully as hardy 
as the white; one pound of its leaves contain as 
much nutritive matieras a pound and a half of 
the white; the silk made from it is of’ a finer texture 
and more lustrous; its leaves are so large that a 
poundcan be gathered at hall’ the expense and trou- 
ble that a pound of white mulberry leaves require; 
itcan be cultivated with infinitely more despatch 
than any other kind. These are all great advan- 
tages, and T am so well convinced of the correct- 
ness of this statement, that [do not hesitate to 
say, that within ten years no other mulberry will 





resting, if possible, great and growing mischiels. 
We have met together to exchange greetings. 
Among these who, unseduced by the spirit of to- 
reign adventure, have determined to abide by the 
fate of Virginia—be it good, or be it bad—haviny 
for our motto, “Don’t give up the ship.” We 
have come together to endeavor to rouse the 
sleeping energies of the commonwealth—and 
more especially would we invoke our young men 
to be up and a doing—to whom we would recall 
the recollection of what Virginia once was—when 
her star was culminating to the enith—ted by the 


we glory of a Henry, and a Washington, and a | 


ong list of illustrious names, occupying the fares’ 
pages of history. What though that star moy 


now be on the wane—her honors lnumbled in the | 


dust, and none so poor as to do her reverence— 
yet let them not despair. A country once so frul!- 
ful, must have the faculty of reproduction. 
finally, we have come to invoke the legislature to 
suspend for a moment, the fury of pariy wariare, 
to remember their country, and to fulfil the 
high trust to which they have been called, by 
adopting a wise and beneficent legislature, which 
will make the crooked way straight, and the une- 


ven smooth—to encourage the ‘develonement of! 


the vast resources of the commonwweulth, among 
which we place high on the list, its agriculturi 


capacities, and to receive as their reward, the gra-_ 


uitude of all coming time. 


From Roberts’ Silk Manual. 
ON THE CHINESE MULBERRY. 


Sir.—Having seen many statements and sug- 
poutine in the public prints, that the Chinese 
ulberry, Morus multicaulis, was not as hardy 
as the white mulberry; that it would not bear the 
extreme cold of our winters, &c., I deem it proper 
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be cultivated for feeding silk worms; simply be- 
cause those who feed silk worms upon white mul- 
berry leaves will not be enabled to compete with 
those who feed on Morus multicaulis, and the 

will be either compelled to abandon the silk busi- 
ness, or adopt the Multicaulis for feeding. Tn re- 
lation to the hardiness of the Morus multicaulis, I 
have toremark, that [have cultivated it lor seven 
years; never protected it in any manner whatever, 
and never lost a tree by the cold of winter or any 





‘other way, 


And, | 


Thad filty young trees in my garden 
last wimer, and not even a bud on the extremity 
of the branches was injured. tis true, about 50 
jyards distant, my dwelling house stood; there is 
ia grove of oak trees, und on the north, 50 
yards west from where the young trecs stood; 
cand the garden has an exposure to the south with 
‘a gentle dectination. But my residence in the 
winter of 1521—2, was very different. It was on 
afarm four miles in the country, in a north-east 
direction; the situation atan elevation of 300 or 
490 feet above tide water. ‘There my Morus mul- 
ticanlis had an open exposure to the north-west 
wind; yet none were injured. During the whole 
time I have had the white mulberry of various va- 
rieties, and have observed that they were all 
‘equally hardy—none more so than the Multicau- 
lis. [have seen the young unripened wood of all 
the varieties destroyed by the winter, and was 
very early led to adopt measures to guard against 


. 


it, and now I never lose a bud. 

| None but the young trees are ever injured by 
| winter, and all we have to do is to give them such 
a start, as to enable them to ripen their wood pre- 
vious to the approach of very cold weather. I 
rais2 all my trees from cuttings in a hot bed. 


bed like those used for raising cabbage plants; 
then [ take the young wood of last year’s growth, 





About the Ist of March I make an ordinary hot 


and cut it into pieces about two inches long, merely 
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leaving a single bud on each; these pieces [ stick | conclusion, that we have been enabled to form an opin- 


into the hot bed three inches apart ina slanting jon of the work, and to decide on giving its translation 


direction, the upper end eene he eee _ | to the readers of the Farmers’ Register. We have al- 
burying it so that the poitof the bud is barely | 4 pecently obtained from Paris the original Essai sur 
seen at the surface of the earth; sprinkle the bed | 


with a watering pot, and put on the glasses; keep | la Marne of M. Puvis, a volume of 190 pages, pub- 


the bed properly moistened by watering every day, lished in 1826. The later publication of 1835 (though 


and throw matting over the glass at night, and in’ 


the middle of the day, to protect them from frost 
and hot sun. By the middie of May, the plants 
will be four to six or eight inches high, and may 


then be transplanted tothe place they are to grow, | 


like cabbage plants, watering them once a day for 
eight or ten days, if the weather is dry; they will 
be found to be well rooted, and will grow four to 


six feet the same season, and will ripen their wood | 


so that the ensuing winter will not injure them. 
Afier the first year T have never seen any of them 


lost by winter, except in some extra cases, and in | 


these cases the white mulberry has sufiered, and 
even the native mulberry, fully as much as the 
Multicaulis. Last winter, a white mulberry tree, 


seven or eight years old, in the western part of 


the city of Baltimore, was killed to the ground, 


while my Morus mualticaulis, not a quarter of a! 


mile from it, and north of it too, and ina bigher 
gituation, was not injured. 

In fine, sir, 1 am in vo way interested now in 
the business of raising mulberry trees or silk, so 
that I can be influenced by no mercenary consid- 
eration in giving my opinion as above, and there- 
fore the more dependence may be placed on these 
suggestions. ‘The manner of propagating as 
above described, is my own discovery, and has 
been practiced by me for four years with invaria- 
ble success. I would earnes'!y recommend it to a’ 
who are preparing for the silk business. [ would 
also mention, that in 1832 1 had fruit on one of my 
trees, which furnished good seed, from which I 
raised several trees, which were exactly like the 

arent tree. The seedling trees grew so siow., 
llaeter. and the seed bed was so troublesome to 
keep clean of weeds, that were my trees to pro- 
duce ever so much seed, [ should never use it, 
trees being so much easier raised as above from 
cuttings. The Morus mutticaulis is evidently as 
distinct a species as is the alba, rabra, nigra, &e., 


and its seed theretore produces i's like, the late) 


publication in the eastern pipers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. [suspect the seed obtained from 
China, and distributed in New England, was 
more or less mixed with other kinds. The iruit 


the white,) of a pleasant, acid taste; the juice 
stains the hands first deep purple, and when ex- 


posed to the air very black, requiring the acid of 


chloride to take it off; hence [ infer that it will 
make a handsome dye. 
Very respectfully yours, 
GIDEON B. SMITH. 


ON THE USE OF MARL AS MANURE. 


BY M. PUVIS. 


Translated for the Farmers’ Register, from the Annales de 
agriculture Francaise, of 1835. 


Introductory remarks. 


The last received number of the “nnales del’agricul- | 


ture Francaise has brought this Essay so nearly to its 


not so called) is a second edition, much abridged, and 
entirely changed in its form, and still more so in lan- 


‘guage; but is, on some heads, more full; and whenever 


they differ, the latest work may be supposed to best 
exhibit the author’s present views, corrected by longer 
investigation and experience. The older work also 
embraces many points which the author again treated 
in his essay on the use of lime, which was given in an 


earlier part of this volume of the Farmers’ Register, 


and of which the following essay on marling, is a con- 
tinuation. These considerations of course have induced 


the choosing the latest work, although, there were some 


other grounds for preferring the former for the Jabor of 
translation, as it seems to have been more correctly 
written and printed, and would have caused less diffi- 
culty. M. Puvis is a voluminous writer, and, it seems, 
a hasty and careless one, and many of his sentences 
are so badly constructed, as to cause much difficulty to 
decide on their meaning--and this is increased by the 
ceneral very faulty printing of the Annales as it re- 
gards punctuation, and the division and separation of 
sentences. In this latter respect, we have been com- 
pelied to make alterations in almost every sentence, to 
prevent a general and most awkward departure from 
every thing like English construction. But to the au- 
thor’s words, we have aimed to adhere as elosely as 
possible. The sentences which caused doubt in no 
case, Were important to the subject—and however de- 
fective may be the translation in point of form and of 
lanzuage, itis believed that the matter has been cor- 
rectly given, and that the author’s facts and reasoning 
retain all their original foree. Some passages of the 
Essai sur la Marne, which give more full information, 
will be placed among the notes to this translation; and the 
entire chapter on the **Healthiness produced by marl,” 
will be given, eithor instead of the shorter and less sa- 
tisfactory portion of the later work on that important 
part of the subject—or hereafter, as a separate article. 


This substitution, and the omission of the author’s pro- 
of Morus multicaulis is black, small, (less than | 


cess for analyzing marl, (which is much less perfect 


than several other modes described in the Farmers’ Re- 


ister, therefore would be of no value,) are the only 
liberties which have been taken with the text. 
Some additions, which seemed necessary to the sense, 


_are enclosed between brackets, so that if erroneous, the 
author may not be made responsible. The marginal 
notes throughout, are our own. 
_we submitted as introductory to M. Puvis’ essay, On the 


The remarks which 


use of Lime as Manure, (p. 359, vol. 3) are mostly ap- 


' plicable to this continuation—and the views there stated 
‘will generally also limit and direct our comments 
through the course of the following essay. But though 


(as before) we shall refrain from expressing dissent 


in every case of opposite opinions being entertained, 


still there will be need for our marginal comments 


| being made more full. 


The erroneous theoretical views of M. Puvis, as pr 
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sented in his essay on lime, of course attend this con- | whether he is right, or not, as to this indication of the 


tinuation. Itis probable also(from the nature of things, | 


presence of marl, it is certain that geology can furnish 


and not from any fault of the author,) that his state- ‘sure guides to its position and extent, if indeed this 


ments of the eifects of marling are less to be relied on 
for correctness, than those given by him of liming. For 
both, he had to depend on the testimony and opinions 
of other persons—and of course was liable to be mis- 
informed: but this danger was much greater as to marl, 
because the labors were more widely extended—in 


some cases were of very ancient date—and generally | 


were executed by a class of farmers more ignorant, and 
less observant, than those who are engaged in lining— 
a business which requires, and usually engages, the at- 
tention of more wealthy and intelligent farmers. We 
have entire confidence in M. Puvis, when he states 
facts on his own knowledge—but not in what he has 
learned from others, especially when the supposed re- 
sults are opposed to the theory which we believe to be 
sound. 


Though the value of the following essay is not. , 


equal to the author’s first portion, on the use of lime, 
and though, it is obnoxious to many charzes of error, 


still it is well worth the attention of every farmer who | 


desires to use calcareous manures of any kind. MM. 
Puvis is not guilty of the gross omiss.ons, or errors on 


the subject, which we have elsewhere charged on the | 


writers of Great Britain.* He does not like most of them, 


leavehis readers in doubt as to the chemical composi- | 


tion of the manure he speaks of, nor of the soils on 


which are they used; and,either directly or indirectly,we | 


can generally know what is the true nature of the ope- 


ration, chemical or mechanical, of the marlings which | 
he describes. The quantities and the strength of the marl | 
applied, and the value of the eilects produced, are sta- | 


ted much more fully and particularly than in any other 
European work that has treated of caleareous manures. 
These matters are of great value,as they will o/ten enable 
a reader to draw correct and useful conclusions, from 


statements and opinions in which the author himself | . 


may have been mistaken. 

We learn from M. Puvis that the earth which he cor- 
rectly calls marl, is a deposite of fresh water. In that 
respect as well as in others, it diifers from what is called 
marl in Lower Virginia—which in factis the salt water 
formation called crag in England, and falun in France, 
and not called marl in either country. 


the composition and properties are properly understood. 


But this difference is important in another point of 


view. Valuable and extensive as are our beds of fyssil 
shells, (which in lower Virginia have usurped, and 
monopolized the name of marl,) the formation is limi- 
ted to the tide water region, or the space between the 
Atlantic, and the fails of the rivers flowing into it. But 
the proper marl, as yet almost unknown to scientific 
research, and altogether to practical use, may be found 
in other regions, and may enable improvements by cal- 

careous manures to be greatly extended and multiplied. 

M. Puvis thinks that the marl formation will be regu- 
larly found at some depth beneath the argilo-silicious 


surface-soil, of such peculiar and base qualities. But | 


a 





*See Essay on Calcareous Maaures, pp. 35, 82. 


However, the | 
carbonate of lime contained, constitutes the value of. 
both, as manure—and the name is of no account, if 


| precise formation is to be found in this country.—Ep. 
| Farm. Rea. 


Composition, localities, and varieties of mart. 


Marl is a compound of carbonate of lime, and of 
argil more or less mixed with sand. We have said 
| €0 mpound—w e might perhaps have said combina- 
tion, as that of alumine and silex in argil; for no 

mechanical means, as suspension in water, will 
serve to separate the carbonate of lime from the 
argil, 
The formation of marl, in its many varieties, 

would seem to have immedi: uiely preceded the 
great argilo-silicious formation, which we believe 
‘to have covered all the suriace, and which, is found 
‘every where under different names: here, under 
‘the name of white land [terrain blanc) there of 
blanche terre; in the south, of bouldenne; in the 
north, of ¢erre clytre; and terre @ bois; and in the 
basin of the Loire, of the earth of Sologne.* 
Almost every where, upon the borders of the pla- 
teaue which these lands of the great alluvion pre- 
sent, marlis met with in afleurmens; and under the 
hed which forms these lands, it is found at greater 
cor less depth. ‘Phus, in Sologne, under all its bor- 
ders, and in the greater part of the basins which 
‘firrow its surniace—in Bresse, under the terrains 
blanes—in the environs of ‘Toulouse, under the 
'boulbennes—in Puisaye, under its white earth—and 
in Normandy under t's cold lands—mar! is found, 
as if placed by a benificent hand, to give to these 
soils the activity and the means of producing, 
which nature had not bestowed on them. 

Mar! presents itse!f under many aspects, and in 
many varieties, and compounded of very differ- 

ent proportions [t is more or less rich, according 
; as it C! ontai ns more hes less carbonate of lime: ite 
consistence varies also according to this proportion: 
it becomes harder as the quantity of carbonate of 
lime increases up to 70 per cent., when it begins to 
become stony. Over 80 per cent. it ceases to be 
marl, belongs to a diflerent formation, and is no 
more found under the argilo-silicious bed: it crum- 
bles with more difficulty, and becomes a marly 
‘ealeareous stone, good to make hydraulic lime, 
but which slakes sometimes so badly, that it is 
necessary to pound it, to make use of it as manure, 

Marls are met with in powder, which contain a 
very large proportion of carbonate of lime: but 
nature does not offer them commonly, but in banks 
or deposites, [sacs] of litle extent. 

It is remarked that the fertilizing power of marl 


qe ene re 





*In a note to the Essay on the use of lime, (at p- 
363, Vol. III, Farmers’ Register,) we ventured to de- 
scribe what were bclieved to be the peculiar characters 
of the soil called by the author “argilo-silicious,” and 
known in different places under all the above provin- 
cial names; and, though with only indirect evidence and 
conjecture for guides, we have since found that the 
views then hazarded were correct. We have lately ob- 
tained the numbers of the 4nnales for the year 18838—~ 
and there, among other pieces of M. Puvis, find a 
more tull description of these ungrateful soils, con- 
' firming fully our first impression. 
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increases with its depth; commonly its shade be- Searching for marl. 
comes more near to white, as the proportion of car- : 
bonate of lime is augmented. The importance of marl in agriculture ought to 

Marl may be more or less compact, and retain | cause it to be sought for wherever it may be of use, 
more or less water, according as the argil which it | and almost always it is found near the surlace of 
contains encloses more or less of'sand—or of'sand in | the ground. The plants, colt’s foot (tussilage,] 
grains more or Jess fine: for, according to the exre- | rest- harrow [l'ononis,] sage, yellow clover, bram- 
rimen's of Schubler and of M. de Gasrarin, fine | bles, thisiles,cow wheat [melampyre,] commonly 
sand retains almost as much water, and gives to | indicate the soils under which marl is found at lit- 
its compounds almost as much tenacity, us argil | tle depth. The digging of ditches, and of wells, 
does. ofien expose it; more ofien it is found in grubbing 

The color of marl is very variable; however, | upon slopes. Beds of sand also announce its pre- 
stony marl is almost always white. Earthy marl, | sence, as they almost always cover or underlie the 
though taking all colors, is most o'ten gray. marl. 

These ditferences of composition and of appear-| If none of these signs indicate it, marl may be 
ance, have caused marl to be divided into argillace- | sought by boring in the lower parts of the land, 
ous (or clayey,) sandy, and stony marl—terms a| But deep borings require heavy expenses: the 
little vague it is true, but which, however, are use- | drawing out of the marl which they might disco- 
ful in practice. ver would be effected only at great cosi—and gen- 

Marl seems to be, in most cases, a formation of | erally, springs of water would be met with, which 
fresh water; a great number of marls, of various | would oppose all economical labor. However, 
kinds, colors, and composition, in Ain, Sadne and | when water does not injure the work, drawin 
Loire, Isere, Provence and the stony marls of} marl trom great depths is much more economic 
Yonne,have presented tous a great variety ofshells. | than the transportation from distant places. Ex- 
which have been recognized us belonging to fresh | \racting marl from great depths is not a novelty in 
water formations.* France. Pliny speaks of marl which was drawn, 


in Gaul, from more than 100 feet indepth; in Nor- 
mandy, it is still obtained in this manner; and near 
Lisieux, some marl-pits are more than 70 brasses, 





*As the ‘marl’ described above, though agreeing 
in its most important chemical and fertilizing proper- 
ties with what is called marl in Virginia, is yet very 
different in appearance and in its localities, it may be 
useful to add to this account, something from the more | , : 
full account given in the original Essai sur la marne. | "°°" abridged wr one a of the shells, ap dat 

“Marl is found in countries of the tertiary formation, a er ere sary a a 
and particularly in the basins formed by calcareous who are better solormes oe hie fon or ie mangect. Of 
chains, and most often at a little distance {rom the | those marked with a star (*) similar living species are 
mountains. It is placed commonly upon the slopes of | found still in the country. 


hills of no great elevation, [collines,] in hollows, or in In a marl sent from St. Trivier—yellowish, compact, 
layers, either horizontal or inclined. It is more rarely 


: ; ; Te'Y |of homogeneous appearance, and coming to pieces 
found in the plain, and when met with there, it is nee d ly i Ps ; , 8 p 
placed at a much greater depth in the earth. nely and easily in water— 

“There has been much discussion as to the origin of Land shell—Turbo elegans. YF 
marl; but it shows itself under aspects so different, in| Rever shells—Helix fasicularis, Helix vivipara, * He- 
forms and in texture so varied, that it has been impos- | Jix tentacula, * Mya Pictorum. 
sible to assign to it a common origin. lon aundl een Calsconn, Gehanat tae 

After describing the several kinds of marl, asinthe} River shell— Melanopside (of Lamarck.) 
text above, though more at length, the author adds— In a marl from Leugny, in Yonne— 


“Lastly, we have to mention shell marl—which is Land shells—* Chassilie ridee (of Lamark, and Dra- 
again divided into two classes, according as the re- parnaud,) * Helix lubrica. 


mains which it contains, are derived from the sea, or In a marl from St. Priest in Dauphiny—earthy, yel- 
from rivers. This marl is, of all, the most precious: it 


would seem, more than the others, to contain the prin- lowish, very easy to melt in water— 
ciples of [alimentary] manure, and perhaps, some re-| Land shell--* Ambrette alongée (of Lamark and Dra- 
mains of parts not yet destroyed of animal principles. | parnaud,) * Helix hispida. 


‘We shall class as shell marl the crag, which inSuf-| [py an analogous formation of marl, in the basin of 
folk, and combined with dung, renews without cessa- 


tion the fertility of the country which usesit; the fulun, on eyes ene raya . ad BMontiuel, tee 
which in Touraine fertilizes whele cantons; and in Helix striée,a land species, is found in great abundance. 
short, numbers of other beds of shells not bound to- | M. Puvis states that among these, and among all the 
ether by a cement, and which under different names in | specics of shells found in the marls of the basins of the 
rance, are used as manure with much advantage.” three great rivers, Sadne, Rhone and Yonne, there are 
This is precisely the description of the marl of Low- | no remains of sea shells. All seem to have been formed 
er Virginia, and this kind the author never means when | under fresh water. “But (he continues) a3 these 
he speaks elsewhere of marl simply. marls contain land shells, often in great abundance, we 
“It appears that the examination of the shells which | must conclude, that the revolution which heaped up 
are often met with in the earthy marls, may offer to | the marls, has been preceded by a time in which the 
geologists valuable information upon the formation of | land was not covered by water, in which the earth, pro- 
marls themselves, and upon that of the countries in ducing vegetables, permitted the multiplication of the 
which they are found.” The following known shells, are | species of land shells which were found in these marls.” 
afterwards named in a catalogue, which will be given | Essai sur la marne, p. 8, to p. 24. 
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or 350 [French] feet in depth.* In such cases, 
the fixing a horse or ox to draw up the marl, may 
greatly diminish the labor. 

In land where water is reached at but little 
depth, deep borings are useless, and asmall auger 
will serve. It consists of a rod of iron, of 10 or 12 
feet in length, steele and properly shaped at the 
point. It is worked by a handle like that of a 
common auger, but which is raised and lowered 
at will, and is fixed, by the pressure of a screw, at 
any height desired. 

The marl lies nearest the surface in the spots 
where the earth seems dryest—where the argilo- | 
silicious soil is reddish, rather than gray. When 
it has been found, if not deep, it is preferable, to 
uncover it entirely: in this case, some veins of 
water ought not to prevent the extraction of the 
marl. Whatever is begun in the day, should be 
dug to the bottom by night: the water, during the 
night, fills the hollow dug in the previous day, and 
the next day, it is either got rid of, or another pit is 
dug by the side of the other, leaving a sufficient 
wallto keep out the water, until the last digging 
also reaches the bottom. 

When marl is found, or what is believed to be 
euch, (for no two things appear more alike than 
earthy marl, and certain kinds of plastic clay,) its 
nature may be ascertained by touching it with ni- 
tric or muriatic acid, or even strong vinegar. A 
movement of effervescence announces marl; but it 
is nothing more than clay, if the acid spreads 
through it without causing it to swell. Again—if 
a lump of dry marl is thrown into water, there 
takes place immediately a slight ebullition, its par- 
ticles separate as if by mutual repulsion, and they 
fall to the bo:tom of the vessel in a kind of pap. 
This is another of the specific characters which 
marl communicates to soil, in a high degree. 

All these characters do not meet together in the 
same degree in argillaceous, and in stony marls. 
The latter has often need, after being laid in the 
land, of the aid of freezing, and even of being bro- 
ken by hand, to be crumbled enoug’ to produce its 
proper effects. 

Magnesia is sometimes met with in marl, but 
more rarely than in limestone: the effect of mag- 
nesian marl on soil, is to be avoided, as that of 
magnesian lime.t To know its presence, it is 
necessary to recur to the process indicated for 
lime.f{ It is also to be remarked, that the wa- 








*The French foot exceeds ours (or the English) 
as 1.066, to 1.000--therefore, the marl-pit named above 
was 373 one-tenth English feet deep. 


t+ The magnesia in burnt limestone, being pure; 


ter which covers the pits whence magnesian marl 
has been extracted, like that which stands in the 
bottoms of quarries of magnesian limestone, re- 
mains whitish; while that which covers marl, or 
limestone, not magnesian, is quite transparent and 
pure. 


Of the ancient date of the use of marl. 


The use of marl in our country is very ancient. 
Pliny speaks of its being used in Gaul, in England 
and in Greece: he has even preserved the Gaulic 
names given to its varieties, the only remains, pro- 
bably, that are known of the language of our an- 
cestors. Varro, the agriculturist relates, that when 
in Germany at the head of the Roman legions, he 
traversed countries upon the borders of the Rhine, 
the inhabitants of which manured their fields with 
a white fossil chalk. Since, it appears that the 
usage has continued in some places, but much 
more in England, than in France. In France 
there were no remains of the practice, except in a 
few provinces. However, Bernard Palissy, Oli- 
vier de Serres, and even La Bruyére the moraiist, 
eulogize its effects.* 
The effects of marl, being similar to those of 
lime, have furnished grounds for similar opinions 
and facts. Marlings have ceased in places where 
they had been much in use; and in some, indeed, 
the prejudice was established that marl “enriched 
the fathers and ruined the sons,” and its application 
was forbidden by the conditions of the leases. In 
short, marlings, like limings, had become rare. 
All these facts may be explained. Marl and 
lime act upon the soil by the same agency. When 
either by one heavy dressing of marl or of lime, 
or by repeated dressings of one or the other, the 
soil has been supplied with a sufficient proportion 
of the calcareous principle, new applications can- 
not produce any benefit, and may even cause in- 
jury to the land. Both induce a great degree of 
productiveness: but for this fecundity to be sus- 
tained, itis necessary that a quantity of putres- 





*<«Pliny is the first and the only Latin author 
who wrote on agriculture who speaks of marl, [as bein 
used to enrich lands, in Gaul and Britain.] Cato an 
Varro do not mention it. Columella, it is true, speaks 
of the mixture of earths—but only of sand, to mix with 
clayey soils, and of clay, with sandy soils. He com- 
mends these mixtures very highly; but nothing that he 
says indicates either marl or its effects. Palladius, who 
wrote long after these, and after Pliny, is alike silent 
as to marl: its use then was neither practised nor 
known in Italy, nor even in Spain, of which country 
Columella was a native. Gaulthen could not have de- 





and caustic, may well be hurtful to soil, ana yet the 
mild or carbonated magnesia, as presented by nature, 
might be beneficial. We know of no proof of the car- 
bonate of magnesia being injurious to soil—and on the 
contrary, would suppose it to be an ingredient of much 
value. We found, by chemical tests, that a specimen 
of the alluvial soil of Red river in Louisiana, so cele- 
brated for its fertility, contained carbonate of magne- 
sia—and we have since seen stated, in another publica- 
tion of M. Puvis, himself, that the soil on the borders of 


the Nile, of still more noted fertility, has been found to 
be magnesian. 


rived the practice from the Romans. 

This practice, at that epoch, appeared to have been 
long established. They drew the marl, says Pliny, 
from pits of more than 100 feet deep, and having galle- 
ries, [or horizontal diggings extending from the per- 
pendicular pit,] asin mines. It seems then, that the 
made, for the execution of this improvement, tite 
greater sacrifices of industry and time, than is done 
now—which would prove that agriculture was in a 
flourishing condition in our country at that early epoch, 
and consequently, that it was not covered with forests, 
and with Druids, as opinion seems to have established. — 
and in short, that civilization, which always follows 
the progress of the arts and of agriculture, was then 





} See page 385, Farmers’ Register. 





much more advanced than is believed.” Essai sur la 


' Marne, pp. 15, 17. 
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cent manure should be given to the land, propor- 
tioned to the products carried ofl—that the soil 


should not be overburdened with exhausting crops 
= fertility, and especia'ly that | 
portion which it bhd at first derived {row the marl- | 


—otherwise it loses i's 
ing. The blame is charged to the marl, when it 


cultivator. 


Marling and liming have been kept rs in Ene- | 


land, when they had almost ceased in Hrance. 
This remark: ble { fact can a!so be easily explained. 
In France, the general system of husbandry is es- 
pecially designed to produce grain crops; and they 

have profit ed by the new powers given to the soil 
by these manures, to raise much vrain without 


thinking of returning a proportional quantity of 
manure, and consequently, the soil has been over-| 


burdened and fatigued: new applications of the 
same manures have had noetlect in renewing pro- 
duciiveness, and marl and lime have been aban- 
doned—except in such provinces as Flanders and 
Normandy, where agriculture has given putres- 
cent manures to the coil, by reason of the nature 
of i's products. 

In England, the system of agriculture was gen- | 
erally productive of putrescent manures. Mari | 
and lime have increased the forage crops, as well 
as orain, so that the s: oil, instead of being exhaust- 

ed by marl and lime, is enriched; and they have 
coatinued to use the means which gave the first 
impulse to fecundity. 


The soils which marl suits. 


Marl acts by the carbonate of lime which it ear- | 
ries to the soil—for the argil alone produces none | 
but a mechanical effect. ‘The smallest quantity 
of the caleareous principle is felt ina soil which 
before contained none; but on calcareous soils, its 
applic: ition is more ofien injurious: it does not then | 
suit any soils but those in which that principle is 
deficient. We have seen that such soils are of 
great extent in France, and that they are met with | 
almost every where. 
doubtless the most sure means for knowing their 
composition; but this process is opposed by difti- 
culties beyond the control of the farmer. The ex- 
terior characters, the effervescence in acids, the 
facility of its melting down in water, are means 
of judging of soils in this respect: but, without | 
doubt, the application of a few loads ol m: arl to the | 
soil, before the sowing of autumn or spring, would | 
serve to decide the question better than any other | 
mode of trial. 


Marling in various countries. 


There is still more of variation in the rate of 
marling than of liming. The origin of marling, | 
in most countries, was due to chance: the earth. 
raked up in some places, and from ditches and | 
wells, has been spread upon the soil, and has | 
sometimes produced an unexpected fertility. 
the cultivator is 
in like manner his other grounds—his neighbors 


are inspired with confidence in the operation, and | 


marling is extended. But still the procedure is | 
regulated, as it was first commenced, by chance | 
merely—and the dressings are almost. always too | 


heavy, because the cultivators cannot believe that | 


‘but what we 
ought to be Jaid upen the greedy and injudicious | 


ing: 


The analysis of the soil is | 


they can give to the soil too much of this fertil- 
izing substance, which costs them so little. 

We do not find between the English and 
French matlings the same disparity as between 
their limings, as to the amount of the doses given: 
ought especially to imitate of the 
Kenglish practice, is the association of putrescent 
manures with marl, a usage but little known in 
France, but frequent enough with the English 
farmers, especially for second marlings. Their 


dressings are more or less heavy, according as 


they are designed for the first or the second marl. 
the first make a layer of from four to five 


lines of thickness over the surface, and the se. 


The dressings 
ars. They 
vary in quantity according to the consistence of 
‘the soils, and the richness ‘and poverty of the marl, 
[In some places, they marl the pasture lands, and 
ithe meadows not watered. In the parishes where 
both marl and lime are used, they apply the for- 
-mer to the grass Jands, and the latter to increase 
‘the grain crops. Marling has changed the face 
of many counties: Norfolk, formerly covered with 
heaths and wastes of sand, is become, in conse- 
| quence e of marling, the region of pattern agricul- 
ture—the best cultivated and most productive in 
| England. 
_ A-stony marl, under the name of limestone gra- 
vel, fertilizes a great extent of land in Ireland: it 
has been put on in such heavy dressings, that it 
ihas entirely changed the nature of the soil, and 
| 
| 


cond of one to two Jines at most.* 
‘succeed each other every 15 or 20 ye 


‘will no more need to be repeated. 

In Germany, marlings are less ancient than in 
England; and there, they have excited much con- 
‘troversy. The farmers’ have profited eagerly, 
some say imprudently, of the new productiveness 
given to the land: they have especially, in Hol- 
‘stein, and its neighborhood, produced m.ich rape. 

from this course, some agricultural writers have 
' threatened exhaustion; but already more than a 
‘| quarter of a century has passed away, and the 
| productiveness of the soil is still sustained. 
The marlings in Flanders are of as ancient date 
jas their limings: they have there become a regu- 
| ‘lar operation of husbandry, and amount to 22 two- 
horse cart loads of a very rich stony marl. This 
“dose i is equal nearly to 500 cubie feet to the hec- 
‘tare, covers the ground about two-thirds of a line, 

and forms an hundredth part of the tilled depth of 
the soil. The arrondissements of Dunkerque and 
of Hazebrouk, use marl upon two-thirds of theit 
surface, and the other arrondissements use it in 
less quantity, because they apply more lime, and 
| because they are obliged, in part, to draw their 
‘marl from the neizhborhood of St. Omer. It 
‘costs them from four to six frankst the cart load, 

because it is often drawn from many leagues dis- 
‘tane e, afier a transportation by water. They re- 
new the marlings every twenty or thirty years. 
This marling costs thrice as much as the liming 
“upon lands altogether similar—that is, from four 
to six franks the “hectare, and for each year on an 


I" 


active and enterprising, he treats | 





— — 


*Twelve lines make one inch: but as before stated, 
the French foot, and of course its parts, exceed the 
‘English (and our) measure of the same names as 
1.066 to 1.000. 

t The frank is about 19 cents of our money. 
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average, whilst the liming does not come to but 
from 1,5°, to 2 franks—which doubtless shows, 
for these soils, a great prejudice in favor of marl. 
The marlings upon the argilo-silicious plateau 
of La Puisaye (Yonne) are made with a stony 
marl, and they are heavy: they amount to 3000 
cubic feet the hectare, and form a layer upon the 
surface of four or five lines thick, of marl which 
contains 80 per cent. of carbonate of lime. ‘This 
lavish use is explained by the circumstances of the 
marl being found almost every where under the 
soil, and of its containing so much carbonate of 
lime, that itis very slow in coming fine—many 
rears being scarcely enough for that end. Marl. | 
ing, in this country, had taken place at some | 





points, from time immemorial; likewise, the doses’ 
there are but a third or a quarter of this quantity; | 
they have not begun to be extended but since for- | 
ty or fifty years. Now, the surface is almost eve- 
ry where entirely marled, and the soil has been | 
tripled in value, wherever it has received this im- 
provement. 

The marlings of the environs of Montreuil, in 
Picardy, cover the soil one line in thickness nearly, 
of a stony marl, which is obtained from under the 
soil itself, by pits. ‘This marling, which is renew-_ 
ed every twenty years, costs 20 franks the hectare. 

In nearly the whole extent of the basin of the | 
Seine and its tributarv streams, there is found, at 
greater or less depth below the argilo-silicious sur- | 


face soil, a white stony marl, more or less friable, | 
and which seems entirely similur to that which is | 
found under the plateaux of the basin of the 
Yonne, as are those of the Oise, the Eure, and of 
the rest of Normandy. ‘This marl is very rich, 
containing from 60 to 80 per cent. of carbonate of 
lime, is applied in the department of the Eure at 
the rate of 50 to 100 hectolitres to the hectare—_ 
which makes a layer upon the soil of one-third of 
a line, to a line and a half in thickness.* The bed | 
of marl, which is sometimes found at the surface, | 
is worked in the neighborhood of Lisieux to the 
depth of 350 feet. ‘The marlings are repeated 
every 15, 20, 30, or 40 years, according to the 
need, and the nature of the ground. In some 
places, they have not been able to reach the stony | 
marl; they then content themselves wiih the. 
earthy marl, of which the doses are heavier, and 
repeated more often. 

Marling appears to exist in Normandy of va-_ 
rious and very ancient dates. It is seen recom- 
menced in places where there was no tradition of 
former applications, but where the existence of old 
pits supphed the absence of memory—and_ which 

erhaps have not been disturbed since the time of 

liny. It then was probably applied to most of the | 
soils which marl suited, and the greater part of 
the applications which are now made are second | 
marlings, or returns to marting alter its cessation 
for many generations—which will explain the | 
small doses. In some places, lime, and manures 
of the sea [engrais de mer] cause marl to be for-_ 
gotten; but the soil profits by the allernation of) 
manures, as well as by the alternation of crops. | 
_ Maz! is little used in the neighborhood of Pa-| 
ris: however, before reaching the bed of stony | 


ees 





* There is evidently a mistake in one of these num-_ 


bers, though it is not important. Most probably, the | 
last should have been two-thirds of a line. 


———— 


marl, there are found, in the subsoil, sandy marls, 
which I have seen used with success by M. Per- 
rault de Jotemps upon the sandy soil of Croissy. 
In the neighborhood of Grignon, I have seen 
fields covered with stony marl. The great abun- 
dance and low price of putrescent manures cause 
the need of marl to be less urgent: but it is very 
certain, that there, as much at least as elsewhere, 


in much of the land, marl would add to the quali- 


ty and abundance of’ the crop. 

The marlings of Isere may furnish us with use- 
ful lessons. ‘They are made upon silicious gravel, 
with a gravelly marl, which belongs to the sub- 
soil This soil akes Dar ‘ | "ye t] r} f 
soul. is SOU makes partof the great alluvion o 


reddish silicious gravel, which covers three-fourths 


of the ground of the basin of the Rhone, and 


which is composed of the rolled ruins of the prim- 


itive alps, connected by a reddish earth. The 
marlings, directed by hazard, and made with but 
little labor, are very heavy. ‘The soil is covered 
with a layer of four to five lines, of a sandy marl, 
which contains from thirty to sixty percent. of car- 
bonate of lime. This quantity of marl, thrown 
upon an arid soil, doubles its products at least. 


~The cultivator, who, almost without manure, made 


every two years a crop of rye, amounting scarce- 


ly to thrice the seed, has reaped, during ten or 


twelve years of the marling, eight for one of 
wheat. Olowever, the harvest has gradually di- 


_minished, and it is now, afler forty years, reduced 


to four forone. ‘Those who have not seen the 
crops before the marling, complain of the exhaus- 
tion of their soil; but the gross product is sull dou- 
ble of what it was before. As for the rest, there 
are found here all the circumstances which ought 


to lead toexhaustion: heavy dressings of very rich 
-and sandy marl, upon a soil, arid, gravelly, and 


having little consistence; a cultivation without 
forage [erass and root] crops, and a succession of 
exhausting crops almost exclusively. It has also 
resulied, that, upon the parts the most dry and 
arid, which could scarcely support any tree, not 
indeed even shrubbery, the ground has become 
more dry—and that, though producing winter 
orain in double the ancient amounts, it is true that 
for the spring crops, and the clovers especially, 


‘there is still more to fear from drought. The 
_proprietors have under their hands an argillaceous 
marl which would suit their soil admirably, and 


would give it the consistency and connexion 


which it wants—but they do not use it, because 


they do not find it strong enough. Notwithstand- 
ing, since the marlings, the country has been at 
least deubled in value, in products, and in fertil- 


| ity. 


The operation of marling—which might be 
spread withsuch great advantage over at least a 
ten-fold extent—from Geneva to the sea, upon the 


—Bugey, the Vaibonne, the plains of Valence, the 


garrigues of Comtat, the plain of Crau—scarcely 


-has begun to extend beyond some cantons of the 


Isere; and the trials, attended by success in the 
Ain and Drome, have been but little followed else- 


i where. 


The marls of the great argilo-silicious plateau 
which cover a part of the department of Ain, of 
Saone and Loire, and of Jura, contain from thirt 
to forty per cent. of carbonate of lime. ‘Their et- 
ficacy has been revealed forty years ago, by a 
cultivator of Ain. The ancient practice there, 
of improving the soil with large quantities of 
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earth carted upon the surface, has induced the 
cultivators to apply marl very heavily. It was at 
first laid on fifteen to eighteen lines thick over 
the whole surface, a quantity equal to that of the 
earth which had been usually applied. This 
dressing was at first reduced by a third, and after- 
wards, Se a half—the balance being still an enor- 
mous quantity applied, since, in that country, 
where the ploughing is not more than three inches 
deep, such a marling forms a fourth, or perhaps a 
third of the tilled surface-soil. The cultivators, 
neighbors of Saone and Loire, have imitated 
these marlings, but without adopting the abuse. 
They donot give to similar soils but a quarter of 
this quantity, of a marl which does not often con- 
tain more than thirty per cent. of carbonate of 
lime; and the marlings are less durable, doubtless, 
but are as productive as those of Ain. 

Heavy dressings of marl have done harm in 
some places. In very clayey land, the tenacity of 
the soil has been increased, and the labor of its 
tillage; buckwheat and potatoes have thereby been 
less productive: light soils, and sands, without be- 
ing much improved in their consistence, have been 
rendered too hot, and the growth of wild poppies 
and rhinanthuses was increased. 

We find in Sologne a striking lesson in the im- 
provement of light and sandy soils by marl. The 
dressing, of a marl similar in its composition, and 
in every appearance to that of Ain, is from 240 
to 300 cubic feet to the hectare, and this covering, 
of two-fifths of a line in thickness, suffices to fer- 
tilize the soil for ten years. 


[To be Continued.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE THIRD REPORT (OCT. 
1835) OF PROFESSOR G. TROOST, ON THE 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF TEN NESSEE--MADE 
BY ORDER OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THAT 
STATE. 


On the marl of Tennessee. 


In regard to the second object of my inves- 
tigation, of the extent and qualities of marl, I beg 
leave to state that I have not as yet been able to 
ascertain the exact limits and extent of this valu- 
able mineral; I have, nevertheless, ascertained 
that it exists in inexhaustible quantities. I found 
it in some places near the western boundary of 
Hardin county; it shows itself above ground in 
several hills near Coffee. It pervades the whole 
of M’Nairy county; and there seems to be no 
doubt that it forms the subsoil of Hardeman, 
Fayette and Shelby counties; as to the latter coun- 





they had dug eighty feet for water and went not 
through the marl, and from these diggings, it ap- 
pears that there exist two kinds of marl one 
white, more or less grayish, and the other blackish 
gray. . 

Marl, in the present fertile state of our country, 
may perhaps be considered as of no importance; 
but this state of things cannot last long; the as- 
tonishing increase of population in the west will 
soon bring our state on a level with our sister 
states in the east, and il’ we are not prudent in the 
husbanding of our soil, we will pay dearly for it, 
The farmers of Pennsylvania have been long 
aware of this, and they get, at a great expense, 
large quantities of similar and some ouch inferior 
marl from New Jersey. It isthe same with those 
of Maryland. The legislature of that state, con- 
vinced of the importance of the use of marl, have, 
in imitation of your honorable body, also appoint- 
ed a geologist, Dr. Julius Ducatel and his instrue- 
tions, according to his last report, seem principal- 
ly directed to ascertain the localities where this 
valuable substance may be found. It is therefore 


of iinportance that the attention of our farmers 

should be drawn towards that subject, that they 

should be made acquainted with the substance, 

with the places where it can be obtained, with 

the mode of applying it, and wit 
% % 


h its effects. 
% * 

The quantity of the most excellent marl which 
Tennessee possesses is inexhaustible. There 
seems to be no doubt that it is to be found in the 
greatest part of the western district. M’ Nairy coun- 
ty, so remarkable for its sterility, abounds in mar, 
which, in several places, forms the surface of the 
country; I have traced it, as [ have already ob- 
served, from the southern limit of the western dis- 
trict to the north cf Lexington, and [ have not yet 
ascertained its northen limit. It approaches the 
Tennessee river at some places, but in Perry 
county and farther north, it commences about 10 
miles west of that river. I have not ascertained 
whether it reaches every where the Mississippi 
river. It forms, in some places, the surface of the 
ground, which, in such cases, is destitute of ve- 
cetation, and known under the name of glade, on 
which the characterizing shells, (oysters and gry- 
phew) may always be found. 

Three kinds of marl are enumerated by natu- 
ralists, all of which are used for improving the 
soil, and some for building stone; they are called 
argillaceous marl, calcareous marl and silicious 
marl. Some naturalists rank among them a fourth 
species under the name of bituminous marl ot 
marlite. Marl is also known under different tr- 


ty 1 am not certain, it is, as yet, merely conjecture; | vial denominations. Treating this subject in 4 
nor am I able to fix its northern boundary, I know | practical way it may be divided into shell marl and 


it extends to the north of Lexington and Jackson 
in Madison and Henderson counties, and I con- 
jecture that it extends beyond Paris, Henry coun- 
ty. 

In the southern part of the western district it 


lies pretty near the surface of the ground. and| is as various as its color, being someti 


crops out at several places, which may always be 
recognized by the whiteness and barrenness of 
the ground, and the large shells, resembling some- 
what the oyster shells, which characterize this 
kind of fein’ and which are scattered over the 
surface. 

The depth of the stratum is not yet ascertained, 
but I found some of the inhabitants who told me 








earthy marl. What English agriculturists call shell 
marl, is similar to the marl that is found in the 
state of ‘Tennessee; the carthy marl is a diflerent 
mineral substance. The color of the latter 18 
various—white, black, blue, red—and its hardness 
mes soft and 
ductile like clay, sometimes hard and solid like 
stone. Shell marl is easily distinguished by the 
shells which always appear in It. 

Shell marl is very different in its nature from 
clayey and stone marls, and from its effects upon 
the soil, is commonly classed by agriculteris® 
among the animal manures. It is generally con- 
sidered by them as containing an oily matter whic 
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is supposed notto exist in other mart's, and to 
which its superior quality is attributed. As min- 
eralogist, [ must nevertheless confess that I do not 
know what is meant by this oil. 

* * * * ~ 

Since the time of Bernard de Palissy, the first 
who endeavored to explain the action of marl, till 
the present time, the opinions respecting this ques- 
tion have been much at variance. 

Bosc, in his Nouveau cours d’ Azriculture, dis- 
tinguishes two modes in which the marl acts upon 
the plants, namely, mechanically and chemically, 
and says that marl is not a manure properly 
speaking, as is the opinion of many agriculturists, 
but that it is an amendment that only improves the 
soil without producing any food tor the plan's. 

Argillaceous marl, according to that philoso- 
pher, acts mechanically, by rendering the calea- 
reous or sandy soils, generally called light soi!s, 
more compact and susceptible of retaining longer 
the water and gases produced by the decomposi- 
tion of vegetable and animal matter contained in 
the humus or vegetable mould. 

Calcarevus marl acts mechanically upon the ar- 
gillaceous soils, or those generally called stiff loams. 
by rendering them more loose cr giving them the 
property of being more permeable to water and to 
the roots of plants. 

Both these species,the argillaceous and calcareous 
marls, act chemically upon the vegetable soil by 
means of lime, which has the property of dissolv- 
ing a great part of the humus, and furnish«s there- 
by amore abundant food for the plants cultivated 
in it. 

To make this more evident we must state the 
experiments of 7'heodore de Saussure and Bracom- 
not, from which it appears, Ist. That alkalies dis- 
solve completely the humus, and that lime and 
limestone dissolve it partly. 2d. That the plants 
grow more vigorously in proportion as the humus 
is in a state of solution. 

The latter result is besides supported by the nu- 
merous facts which were till lately inexplicable. 
These facts explain why the soil becomes steril 
when the marl forms the surlace or where it is too 
near to the surface, as is the case in McNairy 
county. These facts a'so teach that it is more ben- 
eficial to use marl often and in small quantities 
than to apply it in great abundance; to use a small 
quantity on poor, and a larger quantity on rich 
soils; that it is advantageous to manure a poor soil 
before the marl is applied. In fine, these facts 
show the utility of the use of lime for agricultural 
purposes, and that calcareous marl and lime sre 
also excellently calculated to improve soils which 
have been for a considerable time the receptacle o' 
stagnant water, which must be consilered as the 
greatest enemy to humus, as it renders it acid and 
astringent, as we see in peat soils which, abound- 
ing with vegetable matters from which water is 
hot properly drained, become sour as it is jus'ly 
sail, and produce rushes and other useless and un- 








marl neutralizes the acid, and acts at the same 
time upon the humus, and by these means abun- 
dant fertility will be restored. 

* * * * * 

Let us now turn our attention to the soils of the 
state of Tennessee. Although these soils are 
much diversified in their appearance, texture, com- 
Position and quality, those, nevertheless, which 
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compose the surface, of the three counties under 
examination may be divided into two principal va- 
rieties, namely: into the silico-argillaceous suil (con- 
laining sand and clay) and the argillo-calcareous 
(containing clay and limestone) and their origin 
may generally be traced to the disintegration of 
the rocks which they cover, and to matter which is 
washed down from neighboring elevations, except 
in the low grounds near the rivers, some of which 
are still occasionally inundated, the soil of which, 
is generally a very rich alluvion, 

The elevated levels, which, ws may be seen in 
my geogoostic description in previous reports, con- 
sist ol sandstone, are covered with aslight silicious 
soil, whereas the lower situations, where the rocks 
are limestone, are covered with a soil which is 
more diversified and generally of an argillo-calca- 
reous nature, or of a stiff calcareous loum. 

The light soi!s which cover the high grounds, 
and which are generally considered as unproduc- 
live, would, in several parts of Europe, be regar- 
ded as tolerably good, and would remunerate the 
farmer for the labor he bestows upon them. Our 
Tennessean silicious soil is not to be compared with 
scme of the silicious or sandy soils of the old con- 
tinent—of those extensive heaths, some of which 
are composed of almost pure sand, and which, 
nevertheless, in some parts, are cultivated.* They 
wre generally composed of a mixture of sand and 
clay, easily adapted to tillage, and no doubt excel- 
lently calculated for the culture of rye, tobacco and 
all kinds of roots, as potatoes, turnips, beets and 
similar_plants. This kind of soil, nevertheless, as 
long as in our state stiff argillaceous land is ob- 
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* Any one who has visited the continent of Europe 
must be aware of this fact, and no where is it more per- 
ceptible than in the Netherlands, where industry and 
perseverance have changed the bsrren sandy plains in- 
to cultivated fields. Some of the extensive heaths in 
the vicinity of Arnheim, and thos? situated between 
Breda, Bois le duc and Antwerp, which thirty years ago 
were merely moving sands, where the winds alternate- 
ly created and levelled hills and dales, are now mostly 
cultivated. Since the government of King William 
[. the numerous orphans and poor which were kept in 
charity houses in Amsterdam and other large cities, 
have been colonized on these barren districts, and by a 
proper training, this unproductive class of beings have 
aot only become productive for themselves and inde- 
pendent, but they have rendered the ground they 
dwelt upon productive also, and thereby rendered a 
service to their country. 

There is not, I bslieve, a country upon the giobe 
where husbandry is brought to such a state of perfec- 
tion as in some parts of the Netherlands. I spenta 
few years in that part of Flanders, between Antwer 
and Ghent, in which the populous villages of ‘Themst, 
St. Nicolas ahd Lokeren are situated. There is in no 
country more manual labor bestowed on husbandry 
than there, and that it is not unprofitable, we conclude 
from the wealth of the peasants, the comnfort of the la- 


borers, and the sleek appearance of the cattle; in fact, 
palatable plants. In such soils the lime of the | 


the whole country exhibits a garden cultivated on an 
extensive scale. Ali the land ts in tillage. The cattle 
are mostly kept in stables, and fed with green food, cut 
and brought to them; by which means one acre of clo- 
ver, lucerne or other artificial grass, will maintain five 
times as many beast or more, than an acre of the best 
pasture. But the great object is to increase manure, 
especially in a liquid siate, which is carefully preserved 
in —— without loss or waste till wanted for the 
land, 
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tainable, is not cultivated, and is still in several | times fail in producing good crops of that product, 
places covered with the primitive forests. ‘this is rather to be ascribed to the season than to 
If we examine my geognostic map, we find | the soil. They always cover limestone, which con- 
these high grounds which are covered with the| tains a notable portion of insoluble matter which 
light silicious soil, colored red, and situated along | forms a stiff kind of soil, and the generality of this 
the western side of the three counties. I have! soil partakes much of the calcareous soil; never. 
analyzed several samples of this soil: I have found | theless, I found, by the analyses to which I have 
much similarity amongst them all, When I dis- | subjected them, some that are entirely destitute of 
covered a s iff sub-soil, which was mostly com- | carbonate of lime. Tanalyzed one of them which 
posed of a ferruginous clay or rather loam, | found) Phad taken from a field between Columbia and 
the soil induenced by it and better adapted for cul-) Mount Pleasant, belonging, [ believe, to the Rey, 
tivation aul producing good croys of cotton, From) Mr. Polk, which gave me three-fifths of sandy sub- 
several analyses which f have made or this kind of) stance containing some carbonate of lime, and 
soil, [ find it wenerally composed of about “ae _tivo-fiiihs of finely pulverized matter, composed of 
tenths of silicious sand and one-tenth of finely 
powdered matter, which consis:s of : Carbonate of lime, , . . 26.00 
Silica, - - - - - 13.00 


Alumina, - ° ° ° 58.00 Alumina, - - - - 46.00 
Silien, - - - 39.00 Tron oxide, -  - + = 2.50 
Carbonate of lime, - = 2.50 Animal and vegetable matter, 10.5) 
Oxide of iron and manganese, - 3.00 Loss, - - = 2.00 
Vegetable matter, - - = 4.00 —_— 

Loss, py tee! eo) ge Se 100.00 


100.00 None of my other analyses produced as much 
carbonate of lime. Though the beautiful level 
country around Mount Pleasant generally partakes 
of the limestone nature, | have found nevertheless 
some soils that are destitute of it. 
The soils which cover the limestone in William- 
son and Davidson coincide generally with those of 


Such was the average result of the analyses of 
those soils which have been for some time under 
cultivation. ‘Those which neverhave been culti- | 
vated, where the sumples were taken below the | 

| 





roots of the herbage which covered it, were ofien Maur ; * fic fish 
destitute of vegetable matter; while others which | “#ury, and the average of several anulyses gave 
had been for upwards of twenty years tilled, were — seven-tenthis of sandy and three-tenths of fine 
found destitute of carbonate of lime; this was the | matter, which consisted of 

case with a svil trom the farm of Dr. I. Stith, Silica, . % . = 
situated about a mile north from Big Harpeth ri-| Alumina, - 


= 
Qa 


ver, in Williamson county, and which produced on| ~~ Garhonate of lime, 


an average about six hundred pounds of cotton per! Oxide of iron, - 5 : 

acre. Jn this soil [ found a'so a greater quantily| Vegetable and animal matter, 
of fine pulverulent matter and no trace of man- a! Loss, 
ganese, while its color was that generally called 
mulitto color, 100 
The soil of the bottom lands situated near the , 
Harpeth river is remarkably fertile. | made analy- In these analyses I have not taken notice of the 
ses o! some of these soi's; they are generally of’ a | Moisture the soils contain; I have dried them until 
black color, very light and porous and produce nat- | the paper on which they lay began to scorch, 
urally ash, elm, boxelder, cherry, and scaly-bark | ‘The beneficial property of lime in these soils is 
hickory. A field which has been for about twenty- | Particularly perceptible, even in those where I did 
five years unter constant cultivation and produced, | !0t discover any lime, because though the lime 1s 
on an average, ten barrels of corn per acre, it | "Ot perceptible in the soil, the water nevertheless 
being not calculated for cotton, gave me four-fitihs | which pervades i, contains a notable quantity of 
of fine silicious sand, and one-tilih of finely pow- | carbonate of lime, and they retain the moisture 
dered mutter which contained: longer than the silicious soi's which cover our high 
grounds, because they have generally a stiff loamy 
Silica, - - : ° a 54.990 | subsail. . 
Alumina, - - ° . ‘ 35.09 Our soils cannot be called calcareous. It 18 
Carbonaie of lime, a trace ol vegetable known that pure calcareous soil is not well calcu- 
and animal matter, = - - «- 9,99 | lated for roots and grain, and every one knows 
Lass, - . ° . - 2900 | that these products thrive remarkably in the three 

—— counties under examinaticn. Our soi's, on the con- 

100.00 | trarv, have all the beneficial properties of the ar 

villaceous improved by marl. They are of a yel- 
The soil of the bottom lands of Duck river, in| lowish, approaching to mulatto color, sometimes 
Maury county, is pretty mach of the same nature, | contain’ns more oxide of iron when they are red- 
while those deposited by the Cumberland riverare | dish; they are easily diluted in water, and some 
more tenacious, containing more clay and carbo-| form good brick clay; but the injurious qualities 
nate ot lime, | which are often found in soils that are entirely al 
Phe soils which cover the lower situations, as in | gullaceous, are not possessed by our soils. They 
the vicinity of Nashville, the greatest part of Wil-| are excellent for maize, cotton and hemp.. Some 
liamson and Maury counties, and which are colored | are well adapted tor the culture of wheat, and sev- 
ye low on my geognostic map, are very fertile and | eral other products may be raised in them which 
well calculated for cotton; and though they some-! would advantageously compensate for the cotton, 
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for which the climate of Tennessee is not so wel! 
calculated as our more southern states.* 

Part of our soil is an old alluvion deposite; it has 
been brought on by the same causes which have 
covered some places with pebbles. This diluvial 
origin, nevertheless, is only attributable to a few 
spots of our soil. Hl we examine the coarse part 
of’ it, we find it composed of fragments and more 
or less water-worn pebbles of limestone and cher’, 
or hornstone pertectly similar to the limestone and 
the minerals which are embedded in it, which per- 
vade these counties, and this fiact may be observed 
at the lowest depth. I have fourd this to be the 
case in the excavations made for brick clay in the 
vicinity of Nashville, Franklin and Columbia. I 


posed to come from a d's‘ance; sometimes the sili- 
cious petrefactions characterising our limes’ one are 
found amonyst the water-worn pebbles. But wa- 
ter-worn pebbles are of rare occurrence in our soil; 
in some places the bones of the mastodon and ele- 
phant are found in it. But, although these re- 
mains are found in it, 1t does not therefore follow 
that they have been carried from a distance. The 
bones found on the premises of’ Mr. Z'aomas Holt, 
near Liberty meeting-house, were contained in a 
small circuit; they belonged at least to two inii- 
viduals, a very old and a very yeung one.f The 
animals, judging from the manner in which the 
bones are now found, must have died on the spor; 
if these bones were brought there by a deluge, we 
would find them scattered and remote the one from 
the other, at least we would not find the bones of 
two individuals in one spot; it is probable that 
these animals have perished both by the same ac- 
cident, and undergone decomposition on the spot 
where they are now found. So that there seems 
no doubt that the soils of these two counties are the 
result of disintegration of the strata which once 
pervaded them. 


—_———_—_——— 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


THE PRIDE OF INDIA [OR CHINA] AS A MA- 
NURE. 


Mr. Editor—With pleasure I comply with 
your request to furnish you with the result of my 
experiments on “Pride of India as a Manure.” 
[ have tried it, as such, for three or four years 
back—and can, with confidence, speak, as to iis 
great usefulness. My mode of collecting it is 
somewhat slovenly. I suffer the leaves and ber- 





* As it seems that our inhabitants begin to turn their 
attention to manufacturing pursuits, I would here sug- 
gest, in licu of cotton, to raise Rap2 seed, ( Brassica 
oleracea arvensis, Linn) which produces an oil that can 
be eaten, that is fit for the lamp, for the manufacture of 
soap, for the tanners, the fullers of cloth, and is an ob- 
ject of commerce in the Netherlands. The residue of 
the grain, after the oil is extracted, is used for fatting 
cattle and hogs for their winter food, or it may be em- 
ployed as manure, for which it is excellently calcula- 
ted. Also, Palma christi or Castor oil bean, flax and 
Hemp, would profitably replace the cotton: 


_ tIn order to give an idea of the proportion that ex- 
ists between the two Mastadons found on the farm of 
Mr. Holt, [here subjoin the proportional siz> of the two 
dental or second vertebra: it is as three-fourths to four- 


‘ries together. 
have never found a pebble which could be sup- | 





ee 


ries of the tree to drop off in the fall, when they are 
gathered. und put asa fitterin my cow-pen. | find 
that cattle eat the leaves with great appetite. This 
manure, When well laid upon the land and listed 
in, drives away all kinds of worms and _ insects. 
1 have tried it on asmail piece of cottor land tor 
four years, and while, at all times my other 
plants were cut down and destroyed by insects, 
{never knew one plant, growing upon the Pride 
of India manure, to be touched. I consider the 
tree an invaluable one, and have accordingly 
planted it all around my dwelling and negro 
houses. T should, perhaps, have said, that in 
callecting this manure, | mix the leaves and ber- 
The latter contain a great deal of 
rich oi!, which may be discovered by mashing one 
of them upon the floor, Ii this hasty letter can 
in any Way serve you, you can use it as you think 
best. 
A SEA-ISLANDER. 


Mr. Editor—You ask me to say what has been 
the result of my experiment on the Pride ot India 
usa manure. Tam no writer, and must beg you 
to excuse me if | express myself very imperfectly 
in reference to this matter. [have never tried the 
Pride of India upon any thing but corn, and some 
plants in my vegetable garden. [shall tell you 
how I have tried it with my corn, and what was 
my success. I always trim mv trees, as your 
correspondent of the January No. advises, and 
then collect the leaves and berries from the limbs 
thus lopped off. These I put together into my 
manure pen to rot—which they will pretty effecs 
tually do before spring. Wherever this manure 
has been put, T have never had any trouble with 
erubs; my corn has never been cut down by 
them, and T believe that you can get no insect 
whatever to live wherever it can be smelt. As 
an evidence of this, when I wish to get rid of bugs 
inmy bedsteads, I make a decoction of the roots 
or leaves of this tree, and by saturating the same 
with the mixture, I totally destroy or drive them 
away. [have frequently had the cabbages in 
my garden dreadlully eaten by worms—and_ by 
throwing the leaves of this tree over them, they 
have invariably been totally destroyed. J have 
never seen the caterpillar on iy fplace; but 
I hesitate not in saving, that wherever they are 
to be met with, the Pride of India leaves will de- 
strovythem. ‘The late Mr. Reynolds of St. John’s, 
Colleton, once told me, that one year his whole 
plantation, on Wadmualaw, was infested with thesé 
‘insects, with the exception of a small srot. This 
spot was near where several Pride of India trees 
grew, and he never found the traces of an insect 
‘near the cotton. iff lived on the island, and 
planted cotten, TI would, with this, manure as 
much as possible. I consider it in richness, su- 
| rerior to any cotton-seed ever used. There is some 
little trouble in using the seed for manure, inas- 
'much as it gives some inconvenience by its spring- 
ing up with the cotton-seed; but this it does afier 
the cotton has arrived at a pretty good height, and 
itcan beas easily cut down, as the sprouts from 
cotton-seed manure. The corn which I manured 
with it, produced me 28 bushels to the acre; be- 
fore, the same land had been yielding only 15 and 
20 bushels, and this too, with the ordinary cow- 
pen manure. fae 
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It was a'so observed, that asthe frauds are not 


; generally discovered until the cotton is opened at 
[The following proceedings of the L'verpvol inet | ihe faciories, from: whence the damaged art, or 


chants, deserve the attention of all tose who produce, | the whole package, is returned to the imy orter with 
and deal in cotton in the southern states. Volicy, as expenses, he is trequently catled upon to pay losses 
well as regard to honesty, requires that the name of | long afer h's accounts have been settled wiih the 
every individual who packs cotton for sale should be | shippers or owners of the cotton; who again have 
marked on the bales. If oar legislature will not guard ! in such cases at a stil more remote period to seek 
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FRAUDULENT PACKING OF COTTON. 


our national character in this respect, and compel the | 
remedy advise |, the merchants of a fw consideral le 

purchasing towns could eiiect the object, by agreeing | 
to biy no cotton of the next and future crops that was | 
not so marked. Every caretil cultivator and every | 
honest gina:r an! packer of cotton would be bon fited | 
by the origin of their bal-s being thus made known, | 
because the guality will always prove er ditable to 
their management: and none of such would desire to 
avoid the respoasibijity incurred. At any rate, the ge- 
n2ral adoption of the plin of marking the bales would at 
once place all on a fair and equal footing. The dis- 
honest would no longer dare to commit frauds which 
would be sure to be detected, and bronght home to 
them—and honest planters and ginners would not have 
their cotton to sustain (as now) a diminution of mar- 
ket value, of such amount as will indemnify mer- 
chants for all losses from the fraudulent praciices of 
others. Thongh such a deduction, for insurance 
against frand, is not nained in bargains between the 
planter and merchant, it nevertheless forms a regular 
item, which the honest planter pays solely for the gain 
of the rogue: and this deduction for insuranee wili ne- 
cessarily increase as tle frauds become more {fre- 
quent—and these of course will continually increase 
as the safety from detection becomes mor: sure and well 
known. It is far ore important to the interest of the 
planters and ginners, than of the merchants, that this 
system of fraud should be exposed and stopped.] 





At a general meeting of the Liverpool Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce, held 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1835, for the purpose of taking into consider- 
ation and adopting the most effectual measures for 
the prevention of frauds in the packing of cotton 
in the United States: T. B. Barclay, Esq. presi- 
dent, in the chair: a memorial was read from the 
association of cotton brokers, entering into detail 
of the grievances complained of. It was 

Resolved, That the same be printed and ap- 
pended to the present proceedings. It was a!so 

Resolved, That it be respectiully submitted to 
the factors and merchants at the shipping ports, 
to consider the expediency of applying to the le- 
gislatures of their respective states for the enact- 
ment of laws, to make it imperative on each plan- 
ter to have his name and residence written or. 
stamped on each package; the effect of which 
would be to stimulate him to increased care in the | 

acking of his cotton, so that his reputation might | 
e established and preserved; and whereby those | 
having claims to redress might be enabled more | 
readily to substantiate them. 

It was further suggested, that in the mean- | 
while the planters shou!d be requested voluntarily 
to affix their names on the packages, it being the 
opinion of this meeting, that cotton so distinguish- 
ed would command a preference in the sale in this 
market. 





| 





lor redress from the factors or 1 lianters. 

Rex ved, ‘Vhat these resolutions be signed by 
the president. and primed, and that the members 
ot the association be desired to transmit them to 
their corresporden’s in the United States, with a 
request that they will adopt such meastires as may 
aprear to them most likely to accom lish the ob- 
jectin question. (Signed) 


1. B. BARCLAY, President. 


Gentlemen—We the undersigned members of 
the Cotton Brokers’ Association beg leave to call 
the attention of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce to a subject of considerable importance to 
the cotton trade in general. but particularly to that 
part of i) connected with the sale and import of 
cotton fromthe United States, viz. the fraudulent 
rractices in the packing of cotton. 

This species of fraud has long been the source 
of much inconvenience and vexation to all con- 


COTTON BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Liverpool, 6th Nov. 1§35. 


To the American Chamber of Commerce. 


‘cerned in the cotton business; but whether from 


the unfrequency of the occasions, when distributed 
amongst so many, or fromthe smallness of the loss 
in the scale of mercantile transactions, no mea- 
sures have hitherto been taken to arrest iis pro- 
vress. For the same reasons, to which may be 
added the difficulty of obtaining redress, the 
claims ar‘sing frem this cause are frequently de- 
manded rather as a matter of form, and often are 
altogether abandoned, and if allowed on this side 
of the water, are seldom (as we understand) suc- 
cessfully prosecuted against the parties on the 
other. This impunity, as might have been ex- 
pected, has operated as a direct encouragement 
to such dishonest practices, which, commencing 
with the lesser fraud of’ introducing seeds, waste, 
stones, and sand. into the interior of the bale, have 
at length extended to a wholesale and systematic 
plan of deception and plunder by means of “false 
packing.” 

The ordinary mode of effecting this is, by 8 
plating or thin layer of good cotton on the two 
sides of the bale usually sampled, the inside being 
wholly composed of a very inferior quality. In 
some cases however the outer layer consis's of a 
quality differing only a few degrees from that in 
the inside, which is again packed in layers of va- 
rious qualities, but all of them worse than the out- 
side; the obvious intention of which being to ren- 
der the fraud more secure by adding to the difficul- 
ty and uncertainty of detection. The experience 
of the present year furnishes abundant proof of 
the increase of this practice. It is not now as for- 
merly confined to an occasional bale or two, but it 
is extended to whole parcels of one or two /hun- 
dred bales in a lot; and when it is considered that 
the difference between the real and apparent value 
of the cotton may be three or four pounds sterling 
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a bale, some idea may be formed of the magni- 
tude and dangerous consequences of the fraud, 
Having now brought the subject under the no- 
tice of those who are the most deeply interested. 
as we conceived it to be our duty to do, we leave 
it to their wisdom and experience to provide a re- 
meiy. | 
Amongst other motives for our interference is, 
the desire we feel to preserve unimpaired the con- | 
fidence which has heretofore subsisted between | 
the buyer and the seller, and to maintain that) 
character for honor and fair dealing which has 
ever been the pride and boust of the cotton trade. 


[Signed by 59 Mercantile Houses. ] 





From the Journal of Commerce. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
SALT. 


It is calculated that about twelve million bush- 
els of salt are consumed in the United States per 
annum, of which about 7,000,000 are imported. 
The bulk and weight of the article ake its trans- 
portation a principal item in the cost. According 
to a statement in the Journal of the American In- 
stitute, it is now purchased abroad at an average 
rice of 133 cents a bushel; yet itscost in this city 
is from 30 to 35 cents by the quantity, and at that 
price it affords but a moderate profit to the mer- 





chant. Salt made at Salina at6 cents a bushel, 
sold at Utica belore the completion of the canal at 
$3 a barrel; and although the legislature have | 
made it free of toll, and offered a liberal bounty for 
iis delivery on the Hudson, the manufacturers 
have as yet been unable to do so at a remunera- 
ting price, by reason of the competition of foreign 
salt. Kor consumption in the interior, very large 
quantities are manufactured in western New 
York, western Virginia, and several other states. 
Itis a remarkable arrangement of Providence, 
that while near the sea-board saline sy rings are 
rarely or never found, (at least in this country, ) 
they are abundant far in the interior. In this 
state they are found toextend through the counties 





of Onandaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Ontario, Niagara, 
Genesee, "Tompkins, Wayneand Livingston; and 
it has been said that the whole country west of 
the Alleghanies is underflowed with salt water. 
On the sea-board, particularly in the region of 





Cape Cod, the manufacture of salt has long been 
carried on extensively, but is represented to be now 
ina declining state, on account of the low price | 
which the article commands. The cause is less to | 


| 
! 





are generally made in four divisions, viz. the weak 
and strong water rooms, the pickle and salt rooms, 
in the last of which only, salt is formed. Except 
the pickle and salt rooms forming about one- 
eighih of the whole, Dr. Cooper's plan substitutes 
for all the rest inclined plane beds, made directly 
on the ground, and rendered water tight by hy- 
draulic cement. They are then covered with 
course gravel, which acting by capillary attrac- 
tion, distributes the salt water in the most mi- 
nute quantities over the whole inclined plane sur- 
face, and thus ex} Oses it to evaporation while flow- 
ing down. By this plan the cost of the works is 
reduced from $1 to 15 cents per 10 square feet, 
and there is also a very great saving of labor, in 
consequence of dispensing with so large a portion 
of the roofs. When rain occurs, the insertion of 
i plug separates the inclined planes from the 
pickle and salt rooms, and the rain water thus 
flows away. Any person who is curious to see a 
more particular description of this improvement 
may find it in the 4th number of the Journal of 
the American Institute, just published. A capital 
of $6000, according to this authority, will con- 
struct ten acres of the work, yielding 12,000 bush- 
els of salt per annum, at an expense which will 
allow it to besold at 10 to 12 cents a bushel, and at 
the same time afford the manufacturer a liberal 
profit. Dr. Cooper has secured a patent for his im- 


‘provement, and proposes to form a joint stock 


company for the construction of salt works on 
Long Island, wih a capital of $100,000, which 
he calculates will yield near 200,000 bushels per 
annum. OF the practical operation of the thing, 
we of course know nothing personally; but from 
the description given of it, we ure led to anticipate 
favorable results. 





OF THE LEAVES OF THE MACLURA AURAN- 
TIACA, ( Osage Orange.) AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THOSE OF THE MULBERRY, AS FOOD 
FOR SILK WORMS. 


By M. Marruiev Bonarovs, Director of the Royal 
Garden of Botany and Agriculture, at Turin. 


Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annalcs de V.Ag- 
riculture Francaise, of Oct. 1835. 

[The following facts—which with more of assurance 

promise the attainment of the long desired substitute 

for the leaves of the mulberry, when the leaves of the 


be regretted than the effect. But surely, if it be | latter are destroyed by late frosts—are the more impor- 
possible by improved methods of manufacture to | tantin this country because the maclura aurantiaca isa 
make the business profitable, and even to reduce | native of North America, and grows naturally in regions 


the price of the article below what itis at present, | where the climate is more rigorous than in the middle 
every friend of his country would wish success to” 


the enterprize. Such improvements are stated to. Atlantic states. The late frosts that unexpectedly de- 
have been actually made by Dr. E. 


C. Cooper, | stroy the young leaves of the mulberry, and would leave 
: ? a = : : ° . . 

and are about to be put in operation on a large | the silk grower without means of keepingalive his new- 
scale. It is well known that on the sea-board the | ly hatched worms,are of rare occurrence: but whenever 
manufacture is carried on entirely by evaporation. | they do occur, without sufficient precautions, the 


f course a vast extent of surlace must be ex-| worms must perish—and the whole business of that 
posed to the action of the sun, which, in the old 


metliod cbheliectad tiv. ex A “tl ”“" | year be at an end. Hence the great value of any plant 
ethod, is eliected by extensive WER, SVE MOOS | that can furnish a cheap and sufficient substitute for 

able roofs to shelter them fromrain when occasion ; 

requires. ‘These vats or rooms as they are tech- | the mulberry, during the short duration of such sea- 

hically called, vary from twelve to eighteen feet in | sons of scarcity. : 

width, and from 18 to 200 feet in length. They| There can be no higher European authority on this 
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whole subject than M. Bonafous; but still it would be 
desirable to have his experiments repeated in_ this 
country. We would especially request this of a gen- 
tleinan in Goochland who has the Osage orange grow- 
ing, and to whom we were indebted for the account of 
it, published at p. 543 of this volume—and to whom, 
we regret to say, this journal has been indebted for no 
other original matter, although we have frequently, and 
with pleasure, copied his communications to other and 
distant papers. Of such preference, however, we 
have no right to complain.] 


The production of silk has become so fertile a 
source of riches, that the frosts of spring cannot 
cause injury to the young leaves of the mulberry, 
without affecting seriously the interests of agricul- 
ture, and of industry in general. 

To preserve this tree from the frosts, which so 
ofien occur unexpectedly even at the moment 
when the silk worms are about to come out of the 
eggs, has induced cultivators to adopt various 
measures—as planting in the best exposures, 
heaping earth around the lower part of the trunk 
in autumii, covering with straw, and throwing ma- 
nure over the roots, &c. But these precautions 
are commonly useless, if the frost occurs alier the 
sap of the mulberry is rising. 

Researches have also been made to find some 
plant that could supply the place of mulberry, 
when late frosts suspend its vegetation. ‘The wild 
bramble, the rose, the elm, lepine vineite, the ma- 
ple of Tartary, the Spanish scorzonera, and lastly, 
the cameline, have been proposed as substitutes;* 
and if experience proves that some of these plants 
may feed the siik worm, it also proves that they 
cannot make it produce the glutinous [resineuse] 


matter, considered necessary to the formation of 


the cocvon. 

I was thence induced to believe that it would be 
difficult to discover a substance both suitable to 
take the place of the mulberry, and able to resist 
frosts. However, being at Montpelier, in April 
1834, when the cold of four degrees (of Reaumur) 
below zero, injured a great number of mulberry 
trees, | was curious to study the effects of the 
cold upon a multitude of plants cultivated in the 
Jardin de I Ecole-de- Médicine; aad having ob- 
served that a tree of the family of the urticées, 
(which botanists do not distinguish from the mul- 
berry except by its flower having a single style,) 
had resisted this lowering of temperature, while 
the white mulberry, the black, that of the Philip- 
pines [or Chinese] and the mulberry of Constan- 
tinople, had not been able to support it, thought 
it useful to ascertain whether this tree, recently in- 
troduced into Europe under the name of the Ma- 





*Recherches sur les moyens de remplacer la feuille 
du mirier par une autre substance propre au vena 
soie; par M. Bonafous.—Mé movres de la Société royale 
et centrale d’ugriculture, année, 1326. 


See also an article on Scorzonera as food for silk 
worms, p. 471, Vol. III. Farm. Reg. 


tEqual to 22 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
or 10 degrees below the freezing point. Ep. 





clura Aurantiaca,* could be successfully employed 
for the nourishment of silk worms. 

For this purpose, I had hatched the eggs of a 
Syrian variety, of silk worms, which I had receiv- 
ed, and scarcely had the worms lett the eggs, 
when I formed of them two divisions, which [ted 
in the same locality, the one with the leaves of 
the Maclura, and the other with those of the 
white mulberry. The worms fed with the maclu- 
ra had a more rapid growth during the two first 
ages: but afterwards, the worms fed with mulber- 
ry leaves, in their turn, took the superiority over 
the others, and maintained the superiority up to 
the time of their climbing. The worms fed with 
the maclura acquired a greenish tint, which made 
them easily distinguishable from the others; and, 
although at a laier time, by seven or eight days, 
they formed cocoons of a regular structure, and of 
as firm a texture, as those of the worms fed b 
mulberry leaves: such were the cocoons of M, 
Farel, correspondent of the Societé Royale et Cen- 
trale d’ Agriculture, sent me from Montpelier, as 
soon as he had completed (under the eyes of the 
agricultural society of Herault,) the comparative 
rearing of the two kinds, which my leaving the 
department had not permitted me to conduct my- 
self, to its termination.t 

It follows then, from this fact, that the maclura 
aurantiaca, without offering all the qualities which 
render the mulberry so well suited for feeding 
silk worms, presents still a most important advan- 
tage, that ol not being injured by a degree of cold 
which the mulberry cannot endure, and of bein 
able to supply its place, until the mulberry shall 
have put out a second growth of leaves. It is 
true that | cannot mark the Jimit at which the 
maclura ceases to vegetate in Europe: however, 
I can affirm that it has never yet been injured by 
freezing in the Botanic Gardens of Paris, of Stras- 
burg, of Geneva, &c. nor in that [of Turin] which 
is under my direction, where I introduced this tree 
five or six years ago. 

In calling the attention of agriculturists to this 
first experiment, I would wish to induce those 
who are engaged in silk culture to plant some 
stocks of maclura, to supply nourishment to their 
worms, when the leaves of the mulberry are nip- 
ped by frost. A maclura of 12 to 15 feet in height, 
such as that of Montpelier which served for my 
experiment, will suffice for the feeding, during the 
two first ages, as many worms as will be produced 
from two to three ounces of eggs. 

Originally from North America, where it grows 
on the banks of the Missouri, and in the country 
of Natchez, the maclura aurantiaca rises to 80 
feet, with a diameter of 6 to 8 inches. Its trunk 
is milk-vielding, and covered with bark that is 
readily divided into threads, and the branches are 
flexible, and armed with thorns which disappear 
at adult age, as I have observed on the tree at 
Montpelier. The roots yield a lively yellow tint. 
The leaves are alternate, on foot-stalks entire, 5 
to 6 inches long, and 2 to 3 wide, oval and acu- 
minate, glossy on the upper surface, and slightly 


a, 





. Nuttall—Genera of North American Plants, p. 233 
—II. 


{Bulletin de la Société d’agriculture du départment 
de I’Herault, Octobre 1834. 
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hairy on the lower, of an acrid taste, and becom- 
ing dry less quickly than those of the mulberry. 
The male of flowers, forming a lengthened spike 
[chaton] presents a calyx of four divisions, without 
carolla, and four stamens. ‘The female flowers, 
borne upon another stem, have a smaller calyx, 
without carolla, a thread-like style, hairy, and nu- 
merous ovaries united in a spherical spike. The 
fruit is a pulp with many cells, of the size and co- 
lor of an orange, good to eat, as some say, but not 
eutable according to Michaux, to whom we owe 
the introduction of this tree. Each cell encloses a 
compressed oval seed.* 

The maclura aurantiaca, on account of its points 
of relation to the mulberry, has improperly been 
called the mulberry of the Osages—the name ofa 
tribe of savages who inhabit Louisiana, and who 
use its branches to make their bows. It thrives 
well on both fertile and inferior soils, and is repro- 
duced easily by seeds, by layers, by gratis upon 
the paper mulberry, (broussonetia papyrifera, ) and | 
still better, by slips of its young branches or roots. 
In this last mode of multiplication, which I be- 
lieve the most proper, the roots are cut, when they 
are nearly the size of the finger, into lengths of 7 
or 8 inches; the pieces are planted in a cool and | 
sheltered piace, and not leaving but 2 or 3 lines of’! 
each above the ground. The plant succeeds equal- 
ly well as a standard, in a hedge, in shrubbery, or 
as an espalier. 

The utility of the maclura aurantiaca, consider- 
ed as an auxiliary of the mulberry, iis resistance 
of late frosts, the elegance of its form, the facility 











with which it can be multiplied, the vigor of its 


growth, and the pliability of its branches, which | 
| firmatively. 


permits their being applied to various uses—all 
these qualities assign to it a distinguished rank 
among the foreign trees, that are the most suitable 


to enrich our agriculture, and to embellish our | 


country. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
QUERIES AND REMARKS ON LIMING IN DEL- 
AWARE. 
Kent County, ( Delaware, ) 
February \st, 1836. 


The Editor of the Farmers’ Register is request- 
ed to answer the following queries, in that publi- 
cation. 


| 





1, What quantity of slacked lime would be safe 
and profitable to apply to an acre of light lands, 
very similar to these described in the Essay on | 
Calcareous Manures, in the tide-water region of 
Virginia, reduced by hard tillage to about five 
bushels of corn per acre. 

2. Would farmers in this region, two miles 
from tide-water (navigable) be remunerated at a 
cost of twelve and a half cents per bushel, in- 
cluding all expenses—of purchasing the lime, 
carting, spreading, &c.?—with such other intor- 


. 9? . : 
mation as the editor may please to suggest. The 











— 





*All the plants of the maclura now existing in the 
gardens of exotics, on the continent of Europe, have 

roceeded from five slips sent from Baltimore in 1815, | 

y M. Victor Leroy to M. André Michaux. -Four of 
these slips were planted in the nurseries of M. Cels, 
and the fifth in the Jardin des plantes of Paris. 


farmers in this poor, and almost exhausted coun- 
tv are just beginning to feel the want of aid from 
some source or other, to relieve their deplora- 
ble situation. Several have read the essay men- 
tioned above, and never seem before to have un- 
derstood the action of lime as a manure. ‘The al- 
most total ignorance on the subject, has prevent- 
ed many from commencing the use of lime—and 
caused others to abandon it who commenced the 


'business with erroneous views ol its effects as 


an agent to resuscitate our almost exhausted lands, 
The people are awake to the importance of the 


subject, and only want a master-spirit to contrive 


and direct their operations. 





We have frequently stated that our experimental 


| knowledge of quicklime, is almost nothing—and that 
our opinions as to that substance, are founded on the 
| known effects of mild calcareous manure, and the sup- 


posed ditference of action between the two substances. 
We therefore would rather rely on the experience of 
others in this branch of the general subject, which has 
been presented in various parts of this journal—and 
particularly would we recommend to notice, the views 
of M. Puvis, and the French practice of light dress- 
ings of lime, given in Nos. 6 and 7 of this volume. 
If a move precise answer is required, and the lime is 
to be used alone, and not according to the method just 
eferrod to, we would advise for such poor lands fifty 
bushels of burnt shells (measured before slaking,) in 
preference to a larger quantity. As to the second 
question, there can be no hesitation in answering af- 


The few observations of our correspondent forth 
the only notice of the agriculture of Delaware which 
has been offered to this journal; and they present, in a 
strong point of view, the deplorable want of knowl- 
édge on the value of calzareous manures, even in re- 
gions where they are most required, and would be 
most profitable—and also, the very slow progress that 
published information on agriculture makes through 
our country. It has been fifteen or sixteen years 
since Dr. Samuel Black of Delaware presented, to an 
agricultural society of that state, a long essay on the 
improvement of land by liming, which was published, 
and extensively circulated. It is true, that his facts 
were very limited, and his speculations visionary, and 
often erroneous: but there was much (even in his ex- 
aggerated expectations of profit,) to attract attention 
to the subject: and even if no other information had 
been elsewhere offered, it would have been expected, 
that the practice of liming would, on his recommenda- 
tion, have been tried sufficiently to be approved and 
established in Delaware. 


INUNDATION OF A MINE. 

On the 20th of June, 1833, while Mr. Mont- 
gomery, banker, in Irvine, and another gentleman, 
were engaged in fishing on the river Garnock, 
nearly opposite to where they were standing a 
slight eruption took place, in the current of the ri- 
ver, which they at first supposed to be occasioned 
by the leap of asalmon; but the gurgling motion 
which succeeded, led them to suppose that some- 
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thing serious had occurred, and that the river had 
broken into the coal-mines which surrounded the 

lace on which they stood. They immediately 

astened to the nearest pit-mouth, and stated their 
suspicions; which the pit head-man at first was 
slow to believe—and it was only alter Mr. Mont- 
gomery had strongly remonstrated with him that 
he at length prepared to avert the danger. By 
this time, however, the men below had heard the 


rushing forward of the water, and were making | 


the best of their way to the bottom of the shafi; 
but before they had reached it several were up to 
their necks in water—and in two minutes more, it 
was believed, every one of them would have been 
drowned. 
being got outof-the pits, Mr. Dodds, the active 
manager of the works, assembled all his men at 
the cavity in the bed of the river, over which they 
placed a coal-lighter, Jaden with such things as 
they thought calculated to stop the rush of the 
water, as straw, whins, clay, &c.; all their 
efforts, however, proved unavailing, for the 
water continued to pour into the mines without 
obstruction, producing comparatively very little 
agitation on the surface of the river uniil the fol- 
lowing afternoon. when a tremendous large space 
broke down, which in a short time engulfed the 
whole body of the stream, leaving the bed of the 
river quite dry for more than a mile on each side 
of the aperture, where there had previously been 
a depth of fully six feet. At this time the fishes 
in the channel were seen leaping about in every 
direction. On the flowing of the tide, the depth 


of the water betwixt the chasm and the sea in- | 


creased to about nine feet—then the desolation 
was awiul! The lone sweep and prodigious 


quantity of water rushing into the chasm at this | 


time, made the sight impressive beyond descrip- 
tion. Three men who were in a boat near the 
spot, had a very narrow escape from being sucked 
into the vortex; for no sooner had the men got out 
than the boat was drawn down with fearful rapidity. 
The great body of water continued to pour down 
the chasm, until the whole workings of the pits, 
which extend for many miles, were completely 
filled; after which the river gradually assumed its 
natural appearance, and the water attained its or- 
cinary level. At this time the pressure in the 


pits became so great, from the immense weight of 


water impelled into them, that the confined air, 
which had been forced back into the high work- 
ings, burst through the surface of the earth in a 
thousand places, and many acres of ground were 
to be seen all at once bubbling up like the boiling 
of a cauldron. In some places the current 
Was so impetuous as to form cavities four or five 
feet in diameter, and produced a roaring noise, like 
the escape of steam from an overcharged boiler. 


Immense quantities of sand and water were | 
thrown up like showers of rain during five hours; | 
and in the course of a short time the whole of'| 
Bartonholme, Longford, Snodgrass, and Nether- | 


mains, were laid under water; by which calamity 
from five to six hundred persons, men, women, and 


children, were entirely deprived of employment. | 
By this unfortunate occurrence the extensive co!- | 


liery works in question were injured to an extent 
which almost precludes the hope of their ever be- 
ing restored to their former state.— History of Fos- 
sil Fuel, 


Immediately on the whole of the men | 


——— 
— 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


An advance in the prices of the most important 
articles of domestic produce has_marked the ope. 
rations of the present month. Cotton commands 
in the southern markets on the sea board, 13 to 
164 cents—and this is the present quotation jp 
Petersburg. The planters continue to hold back 
supplies to a greater extent than in previous years 
_—but the quantity exported rather exceeds that of 
‘last year. 
| ‘Tobacco continues to maintain high prices— 
embracing all rates, {rom 5$ to $12. The crop in 
| Virginia and North Carolina is neither as good in 
quality or as great in quantity as the last one; 
but that of Kentucky is expected to make up the 
deficiency. 

Flour has slightly improved in price, and may 
be quoted at 63 to $7. 

Several parcels of wheat and oats have been 
| oe gy into New York, from England and Hol- 
land. 

Corn and pork are higher than usual in every 

market. 

A great addition to the banking capital of al- 

most every state has recently been created, or is 
‘now under consideration. The United States 








| Bank, whose original charter will expire the 4th 
(of March, has been re-chartered by the state of 
Pennsylvania, in consideration of a large bonus to 


ibe paid, besides giving aid to numerous works of 


‘internal improvement. Capitals of five, ten, and 
twenty millions are granted to, or applied for in 
iseveral commercial cities—and the legislature of 
Virginia is considering the subject of increasing 
the banking capital of this state. An additional 
stimulus will no doubt be given to internal im- 
provements and manufactures, by the facility of 
‘raising money. It is to be hoped that the facility 
may not lead to imprudence. 


x. 


SEASON AND CROPS. 


So far, the winter has been very unfavorable to 
farming labors. The early part was very mild—but 
the latter, until past the middle of February, remark- 
ably cold. Throughout, there has been much rain, 
and snow, but not enough continuance of the latter to 
be of service to the wheat crop. The earth has 
been generally too wet, when not frozen, so that but 
little ploughing has been done since Christmas, and 
the preparation for the spring crops will be generally 
very late, if not executed improperly. 

The wheat left by the great autumnal ravages of 
the Hessian fly, is said to have promised well, before 
the late and long freezing of the earth. 

The unusual dampness of the last corn crop, as has 
been several times stated in this journal, caused much 

to be injured, by being shocked in the field, or when 

gathered, at the usual times for those operations. 
Without care, the danger of farther loss is not yet 
past. The grain is not yet perfectly dry, and will not 
bear being shipped, or otherwise kept in bulk after 
being shelled, as early as in most years. 

We have received from correspondents but very few 
'and meager notices of the season and crops. 











